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The  preparation  of  this  little  volume  has  been  to  the  author  a  work  of 
love  -  thrilling,  instructive  and  inspiring.  It  has  increased  his  already 
hi respeot  and  admiration  for  his  noble  forebears,  particularly  the  man 
JONATHAN  H.  HAI£. 

It  is  regrettable  that  we  do  not  know  more  about  him  and  that  we  cannot 
find  a  portrait  of  him,  or  of  his  excellent  wife.  But  after  a  search  of 
over  two  years,  we  have  surprisingly  accumulated  much  more  authenticated 
data  than  we  at  first  even  thou^it  could  be  found.  We  have  dealt  only  with 
fsotual  information,  carefully  avoiding  fiction  and  mere  conjecture,  and 
have  made  no  attempt  at  literary  effort. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  mature  lifte  and  ministry  of  Bishop  Jonathan 
H.  Hale  is  inextricably  associated  with  the  history  of  the  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints.  He  kept  a  faithful  record  of  his  first  five 
missions;  but  that  is  all,  so  far  as  we  oan  find.  The  rest  of  his  lifefs 
work,  including  three  additional  missions,  we  have  had  to  build  from  bits 
of  historical  and  authenticated  information,  which  we  have  gleaned  from  many 
souroes.  The  Church  histories,  publications,  manuscripts  and  records  of 
various  kinds,  and  the  diaries  of  early  Church  leaders,  have  been  fruitful 
sources;  but  the  information  secured  had  to  be  literally  dug  out  of  them,  on 
aocount  of  lack  of  proper  indexing,  necessitating,  therefore,  much  research 
work.  We  are  particularly  grateful  for  the  helpfulness  of  the  Church  Historian's 
office  and  the  Improvement  Era.  We  have  in  all  cases  cited  the  sources  of  quo¬ 
tations  made. 


Another  very  helpful  source  has  been  from  members  of  the  Hale  families,  who 
have  preserved,  anQng  their  treasures,  a  few  old  documents,  letters  and  other 
bits  of  credible  information,  and  have  been  kind  enou0i  to  let  us  borrow  them 
for  the  purposes  of  this  book.  Ws  are  particularly  indebted  in  this  connection 
to  the  valuable  assistance  of  Solomon  E.  Hale  (son  of  Aroet  L.  Hale],  Albert  H. 
Hale,  (son  of  .Alma  H.  Hale]  and  Myrtle  Marks  (grand-daughter  of  Rachel  Hale 
Hoagland),  who,  together  with  the  author  (son  of  Solomon  H.  Hale),  represent 
the  three  sons  and  the  daughter  of  Jonathan  H.  Hale,  who  survived  him  and  came 
to  Utah. 

Following  the  completion  of  our  brief  history  of  Jonathan  H.  and  olive  Boynton 
Hale,  we  have  in  this  book  traced,  in  a  chapter  devoted  to  each,  their  four 
surviving  children  across  the  plains  to  the  Great  Salt  Lake  Valley,  and  have 
covered  the  high  points  of  their  careers  and  recorded  the  time  and  place  of 
their  deaths,  respectively.  Then  we  have  appended  the  names  of  their  wives 
and  all  the  children  born  to  eaoh,  with  their  dates  and  places  of  births  and 
their  marriages,  thus  bringing  this  history  pretty  well  down  to  date.  Sorry 
we  did  not  have  available  more  space  to  deal  with  the  lives  of  these  worthy 
pioneer  characters;  but  it  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  this  book  is  essentially 
devoted  to  the  life  and  ministry  of  Bishop  Jonathan  H.  Hale.  It  is  hoped  that 
the  numerous  pictures  and  illustrations  here  assembled  will  add  interest  and 
worth  to  the  book. 

Such  value  as  this  volume  may  represent,  will  be  found  in  its  contents  -  not 
in  its  humble  dress  and  appearance.  In  order  to  make  it  available  to  members 
of  the  great  Hale  family  generally,  at  leas  thancost  of  printing,  the  author 
has  gladly  given  gratuitously  his  time  and  considerable  means  in  gathering  the 
material  and  preparing  it  for  publication.  He  will  feel  highly  compensated  if 
he  has  succeeded,  even  in  a  small  degree,  in  bringing  the  grand  and  noble  char¬ 
acter  of  Bishop  Jonathan  H.  Hale  of  Hauvoo  a  little  closer  and  clearer  into  the 
appreciation  and  love  of  those  who  now  live  and  to  those  who  will  yet  live  to 
carry  on  the  work  for  which  he  gave  his  life. 

♦  *♦***■** 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

September  1,  1938. 
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Chapter  1 
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JONATHAN  H.  HALE  -  An  Estimation  of  the  Man. 

♦  — 

"Zealous,  yet  modest;  loyal,  though  free; 
Patient  of  toil;  serene  amidst  alarms; 
Inflexible  in  faith;  invincible  in  arms." 


tie  was  one  of  the  most  industrious, 
faithful  and  honorable  of  men. 

He  was  dependable,  efficient  and 
true  to  every  trust. 

He  took  God  at  His  word,  and  the 
Prophets  of  God  at  full  value. 

He  found  work  a  pleasure,  and  time 
a  precious  heritage. 

He  did  the  best  he  could  with  what 
he  had,  wherever  he  was. 

He  considered  "life  a  measure  to  be 
filled,  not  a  cup  to  be  drained." 

He  found  the  Kingdom  of  God  on  earth, 
and  he  must  be  about  his  Father fs 
business. 

Thus,  the  character  of  Jonathan  H.  Hale 
may  be  epitomized. 


The  mortal  life  of  Jonathan  H.  Hale 
covered  a  span  of  only  46  years,  7 
months  and  5  days.  His  ministry  began, 
it  is  safe  to  say,  at  his  baptism  into 
the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day 
Saints,  and  continued  uninterruptedly  to 
the  day  of  his  tragic  death,  12  years 
later • 

In  those  early  days  of  the  infant  Church,  a  tremendous  field 
at  once  opened  before  it  and  the  laborers  were  few.  Men  of 
acceptable  character  and  ability  were  selected  and  immediately 
;  inducted  into  service.  It  may  not,  therefore,  be  considered 
strange;  but  it  was,  indeed,  a  special  recognition  and  a  high 
!  compliment  for  Jonathan  H.  Hale  to  be  ordained  an  Elder  and 
appointed  President  of  the  Dover,  New  Hampshire  Branch  of  the 
Church  within  two  months  after  his  initiation  into  the  Church. 
At  this  time  (1834)  he  was  just  half  past  his  34th  year  of  age. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  to  note  that  the  leading  characters 
in  the  Church  were,  at  that  time,  all  young  men:  The  Prophet 
Joseph  Smith  was  29;  Hyrum  Smith,  34;  Oliver  Cowdery,  29; 
Brigham  Young,  33;  John  Taylor,  26;  Wilford  Woodruff,  27; 

David  Patten,  34;  Orson  Pratt,  23;  Lorenzo  Snow,  20;  Heber 
C.  Kimball,  33;  Parley  P.  Pratt,  27;  Sidney  Higdon,  41;  John 
F.  Boyntoii,  23;  and  Henry  Harriman,  30. 

A  better  insight  into  his  life  and  ministry 
may  be  had,  as  these  pages  are  perused,  if  we 
are  presented  right  here  at  the  beginning  with 
a  list  of  certain  positions  of  responsibility 


Positions  of 
responsTbilTty 
and  trust: 


Accorded  early 
recognition: 
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and  trust  known  to  have  been  held  by  Jonathan  H.  Hale  during 
his  ±2  short  years  with  the  Church,  which  we  have  gleaned 
from  authentic  records.  Here  they  are: 


1-  President  of  the  Dover,  New  Hampshire  Branch  of  the 

Church,  to  which  he  was  ordained  two  months  after 
his  baptism. 

2-  Pilled  eight  special  missions  for  the  Church. 

3-  Member  of  Special  Committee  to  superintend  the 
migration  of  the  Church  from  Kirtland  to  Far  West. 

4-  Treasurer  and  Purchasing  Agent  of  the  Special 
Committee  on  migration. 

5-  Member  of  Special  Committee  of  Five  assigned  to  go 
back  into  the  enemy  territory  and  recover  such 
property  belonging  to  the  Saints  as  was  possible 
to  secure,  following  the  Missouri  expulsion. 

6-  Member  of  Special  Committee  appointed  by  General 
Conference  of  the  Church  in  Nauvoo  to  perform  the 
necessary  ordinations  to  the  Priesthood. 

7-  Counselor  to  Bishop  Newel  K.  Whitney  of  the  Middle 
Ward  in  Nauvoo. 

8-  Assessor  and  Tax  Collector  of  Third  Ward  in  Nauvoo; 

9-  Bishop  of  the  Ninth  Ward  in  Nauvoo. 

10-  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  the  Third  Regiment  of  the 
Nauvoo  Legion, 

11-  Recorder  of  baptisms  for  the  dead. 

12-  School  Director  in  Nauvoo. 

13-  Colonel-President  of  the  Third  Regiment  of  the  Nauvoo 
Legion. 

14-  One  of  a  number  of  men  sent  out  to  campaign  on  behalf 
of  Joseph  Smith  for  President  of  the  United  States. 

15-  Official  appointee  of  the  Church  to  "collect  donations 
and  tithing  for  the  Temple  in  the  City  of  Nauvoo,  and 
for  other  purposes." 

16-  One  of  Special  Committee  appointed  by  President  Brigham 
Toung,  "to  assist  the  Brethren  in  the  country  with  teams 
rorthwith,  to  move  their  best  goods,  grain  and  families 
into  Nauvoo." 

17-  captain  of  Company  No.  21  of  the  great  caravan  of  Saints 
in  their  westward  movement  from  Nauvoo  to  Council  Bluffs 

18-  Selected  by  President  Britain  Young  to  return  to  Nauvoo 
and  assist  in  "bringing  on  the  poor  who  were  left  behind 

19-  One  of  three  men  appointed  by  President  Brigham  Young 
to  go  to  Ft.  Leavenworth  and  receive  the  pay  of  the 
soldiers  for  their  families." 

20-  Appointed  by  President  Brigham  Young  at  Council  Bluffs 

Iowa,  to  raise  funds  to  purchase  provisions  for  the 
Saints. 
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^  21-  Member  of  a  special  High  Council  with  jurisdiction 

§  over  the  Saints  on  the  east  side  of  the  Missouri 

$  River. 

* 

§  22-  Ordained  to  and  served  in  all  offices  of  the  Holy 

$  Priesthood  -  Rider,  Seventy  and  High  Priest. 


An  Estimation  One  of  the  most  valuable  assets  in  life  is  the 
oT  the  man:  possession  of  discriminatory  powers,  so  as  to 

clearly  differentiate  between  right  and  wrong, 
truth  and  error.  Next  to  that,  is  to  possess  the  personal 
stamina  to  go  forward  under  the  directing  influence  of  the 
principles  of  truth  and  right,  in  the  face  of  all  circumstances. 

A  careful  study  into  the  character  of  Jonathan  H.  Hale,  shows  him 
to  be  just  that  kind  of  man. 

To  one  who  has  studied  the  history  and  course  of  events  in  the 
life  of  this  man,  it  is  at  once  safe  to  say  that  a  very  useful  and 
a  most  promising  life  was  tragically  cut  short  in  his  untimely 
death.  He  had  rapidly  grown  in  the  confidence  of  his  fellows,  and 
he  stood  high  in  the  councils  of  the  Church.  The  Prophet  Joseph 
Smith  regarded  him  with  esteem  and  friendship,  by  whom,  as  well 
as  by  President  Brigham  Young,  Heber  C.  Kimball,  Wilford  Woodruff 
and  other  leaders  of  the  Church,  he  was  entrusted  with  assignments 
of  particular  responsibility,  requiring  versatility,  judgment  and 
leadership.  Had  his  life  been  spared  to  continue  on  with  the 
Saints  to  the  Great  Salt  Lake  Valley,  it  is  easily  predicable 
that  his  growth  and  influence  in  the  civic  and  ecclesiastical 
affairs  of  the  new  inland  empire  would  have  been  prominently  ob¬ 
served. 

But  there  is  a  limit  to  human  endurance,  which  he  seemed  not  to 
realize.  And  there  is  also  a  limit  to  personal  sacrifice,  which 
a  man  might  be  justified  in  recognizing,  but  he  did  not.  He  had 
placed  upon  the  alter  of  the  Church  HIS  ALL  -  and  he  meant  it! 

And  that  included  his  time,  his  mental  and  physical  powers,  and 
all  his  earthly  possessions! 

He  was  a  man  of  strong  physique  and  robust  health.  His  person¬ 
ality  was  impressive.  He  was  tall  -  six  feet,  or  slightly  under, 
inclined  to  be  slender,  but  muscular  and  powerful.  His  eyes  were 
dark  brown,  and  his  hair  was  of  a  darker  hue.  His  movements  were 
quick,  and  his  mind  alert  and  decisive.  He  possessed  a  strong 
religious  nature,  and  when  once  convinced  of  the  correctness  of 
his  position  and  the  righteousness  of  the  cause,  he  stood  fear¬ 
less  and  adamant.  He  was  serious-minded  and  very  active  and 
aggressive.  He  was  clean  in  his  personal  habits,  and  virtuous 
and  honorable  in  conduct.  He  was  motivated  by  a  love  and  fidel¬ 
ity  toward  his  wife  and  children  that  kept  them  well  provided  for, 
and  maintained  for  him  an  abiding  place  in  their  affections  and 
esteem. 

This  intimate  word-picture  of  his  personality  is  gleaned  from  a 
study  of  his  own  writings  and  what  has  been  written  about  him, 
together  with  the  family  traditions  coming  down  from  his  own 
children  and  his  friends  who  knew  him  best.  It  is  unfortunate 
that  no  portrait  of  him  has  yet  been  discovered. 

His  wife  -  His  devoted  wife  -  Olive  Boynton  Hale  - 

Olive  Boynt on  Hale:  who  was  over  five  years  his  junior  in 

age  -  was  a  sweet,  lovely  and  beautiful 
woman.  She  possessed  in  a  marked  degree  the  admirable  and  per¬ 
fected  qualities  of  motherhood.  She  was  a  blonde  and  of  normal 
proportions  -  not  large  -  embodying  strength,  grace  and  feminine 
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charm.  While  possessed  of  a  strong  mentality,  yet  she  was  co¬ 
operative  and  worked  harmoniously  with  her  husband,  with  whom 
she  was  ONE  in  all  things.  The  sweetness  and  purity  of  her  own 
soul,  as  well  as  her  general  personal  appearance,  may  be  seen 
reflected  in  her  lovely  daughter,  Rachel,  who  greatly  resembles 
her  mother  and  whose  portrait,  the  only  one  in  existence,  is 
reproduced  in  Chapter  XXI.  Likewise,  it  is  said  by  those  who 
knew  him,  that  Jonathan  H.  Hale  may  be  seen  in  a  combination  of 
his  sons,  particularly  Alma  and  Solomon. 

Death  At  the  period  of  his  untimely  death,  he  was  serving  in 

enters:  the  several  capacities  of  the  following  positions  and 

assignments: 

Bishop  of  the  9th  Ward  of  Nauvoo,-  having  the 
attendant  responsibilities  of  the  membership 
of  that  Ward. 

Colonel-President  of  the  3d  Regiment  of  the 
Nauvoo  Legion,  with  such  responsibility  as  then 
applied. 

Captain  of  Company  No.  21,  of  the  migrating 
Caravan. 

Guardian,  by  official  appointment,  of  the 
indigent  families. 

Special  solicitor,  by  official  appointment,  of 
funds  with  which  to  purchase  provisions  for 
the  great  encampment  on  the  Missouri  river,  at 
Council  Bluffs  and  Winter  Quarters. 

Member  of  a  Special  High  Council  called  to  have 
jurisdiction  over  the  Saints  assembled  on  the 
East  side  of  the  Missouri  river,  at  Council 
Bluffs. 

Responsibility  of  his  own  family,  -  with  a  wife 
who  was  about  to  be  confined. 

There  came  the  cry  of  a  newly-born  baby  from  his  tent  on  the 
ground;  a  sick  wife  and  hungry  children;  days  and  nights  without 
sleep  or  rest;  the  culmination  of  a  long  and  taxing  strain  upon 
a  body,  which  heretofore,  had  not  known  exhaustion;  suffering 
and  handicapped  from  a  broken  leg;  contaminated  river  water  and 
improper  food;  hundreds  about  him  sick  and  dying,  -  all  combined 
in  so  completely  wearing  him  down  and  lowering  his  resistance  to 
a  point  where  the  dreaded  malaria  got  in  its  deadly  work,  and  a 
manly  heart  was  stilled  and  a  tired  body  was  laid  to  rest.  His 
faithful,  worn  and  weary  wife,  with  her  two  baby  daughters,  soon 
followed  the  wornout  father  in  death  -  all  passing  out  of  this 
life  within  two  weeks  -  MARTYRS  TO  A  GREAT  CAUSE! 

Unf oldment  of  the  story  The  writer  has  had  in  mind  here  that 

in  succeeding  chapters:  our  readers  would  appreciate  the 

opportunity  of  acquiring  in  the  be¬ 
ginning,  the  foregoing  general  glimpse  in  perspective  of  the 
whole  picture,  thus  giving  them  a  better  idea  of  him  about  whom 
the  story  will  unfold  in  more  interesting  detail  in  the  succeed¬ 
ing  pages  of  this  little  volume. 

Then,  too,  we  shall  have  on  hand  finally,  four  young  orphaned 
exiles:  Aroet,  Rachel,  Alma  and  Solomon  -  with  hostile  mobs  back 
of  them,  and  a  thousand  miles  of  infested  plains  and  the  untamed 
wilds  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  ahead  of  them.  Their  harrowing  ex¬ 
periences  we  shall  also  briefly  tell  in  the  final  chapters. 
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Chapter  II 


JONATHAN  H.  HALE  -  The  Ancestral  Line. 

-  Distinguished  Hale 
Characters. 


The  HALE  FAMILY  is  a  very  old  family. 

Just  how  far  back  the  unbroken  line 
may  be  traced,  no  one  knows.  But  year 
after  year  the  line  is  extended  farther 
and  farther  bank,  and  no  beginning  has 
been  discovered.  Antiquity  may  in  some 
future  time  give  up  the  secret. 

The  name  HALE  is  found  recorded  in  the 
earliest  records  of  England,  Ireland, 
Wales  and  America;  also  in  France. 

True,  it  has  appeared,  like  practically 
all  other  names,  under  different  forms 
of  spelling,  in  different  countries  and 
times;  but  all  are  known  to  belong  to  the 
same  lineage,  as  for  example: 


HEALD  HALD  HEALE  HEALLE  HAILD 
HALLE  HAIL  HAILE  HAILES 
de  la  HALE  de  HALE  at -HALE 
HAYLES  HAYLE  HALES 
HALE 


Men  of  Families  by  -this  name  are  known  to  have  lived  at  early 
renown ;  times  in  Great  Britain,  principally  in  the  counties  of 
Surrey,  Sussex,  Norfolk,  Buckingham,  Northumberland, 
Lincoln,  Essex,  Somerset,  Gloucester,  Kent  and  Hertford. 

Of  the  HALE  families  in  Great  Britain,  the  English  historian 
Atkyns  wrote,  at  page  107  of  his  history  of  Gloucestershire  and 
that  country: 

jj  "The  family  of  HALE  has  been  of  ancient  standing 
x  in  this  country,  and  always  esteemed  for  their 
c  probity  and  charity." 

»Ve  have  found^an  authentic  and  interesting  account  of  ADM!  DE 
LA  HALE  of  a  Province  in  Southern  France,  in  1280,  who  was  a“ 
famous  Troubadour,  or  minstrel.  "He  wrote  songs  in  three  part 
harmony,"  it  is  recorded,  and  "the  melodies  of  which  would  be 
counted  agreeable  even  in  the  present  day.  In  character,  the 
songs  of  De  la  Hale  are  not  unlike  the  popular  'folk  songs'  of 
Southern  France  and  Northern  Spain,  as  still  sung  by  the  rural 
population  in  those  provinces.  As  in  those  early  times,  church 
music  was  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  ecclesiastics,  so  these 
Troubadours  were  the  chief  composers  of  secular  music.  As  a 
rule,  they  also  wrote  their  own  words.  De  la  Hale  composed 
several  of  these  dramatic  pieces,  which  were  a  kind  of  secular 
oounter-part  of  the  ancient  miracle-plays.'’  (By  Rev.  H.  G. 
Bonavia  Hunt,  Dr.  of  Music,  in  his  book  "A  Concise  History  of 
Music  from  the  Commencement  of  the  Christian  Era  to  the  Present 
Time."  Published  in  London  1391.) 
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DR.  AT.F.YAftDER  DE  PAJ.BS,  of  Hales,  England,  was  a  theologian  of 
considerable  prominence,  and  is  celebrated  as  one  of  the  out¬ 
standing  controversialists  of  the  13th  century.  He  died  in 
Paris  in  the  year  1245. 

SIR  ROBERT  hat.es  was  Lord  High  Treasurer  of  England.  He  was 
murdered  in  1381 ,  and  was  succeeded  in  his  estates  by  his  brother, 
Sir  Nicholas  de  Hales,  who  was  the  progenitor  of  the  HALE  families 
of  Kent,  Coventry  and  Essex.  This  family  is  known  to  have  been 
residents  in  Kent  County,  England,  prior  to  the  reign  of  King 
Edward  the  3d,  who  took  the  throne  in  1327.  From  this  branch  of 
the  haj.f.  family  came  ROBERT  HALE,  who  immigrated  to  the  United 
States  in  1630.  He  settled  in  1632  in  Charlestown,  Mass.  His 
wife  was  Joanna.  Their  children  were:  Reverand  John,  Mary, 
Zachariah,  Samuel  and  Joanna.  Captain  NATHAN  HALE,  the  American 
patriot,  born  June  6,  1755,  came  from  this  line. 

JOHN  HEALD,  whose  descendants  changed  the  spelling  of  their  name 
to  HALE,  came  from  Berwick-on-Tweed ,  Northumberland,  England,  to 
Concord,  Mass.,  about  the  year  1635.  His  wife  was  Dorothy 
Andrews.  Their  eight  children  were  John,  Timothy,  Hannah, 

Gershom,  Dorothy,  Thomas,  Isaac  and  Israel. 

SIR  MATTHEW  HALE,  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England,  was  an  illust¬ 
rious  character  and  distinguished  himself  in  public  service  in 
the  16th  century.  He  was  born  November  1,  1609,  at  Alderley, 
Gloucestershire,  England. 

Of  the  Hertfordshire  line,  which  is  thought 
to  have  been  located  in  that  county  since 
the  13th  century,  comes  one  THOMAS  HAL^, 
who  is  known  to  have  lived  at  Codicote  in 
the  early  16th  century.  He  married  Anne 
Mitchell,  and  was  the  father  of  RICHARD  HALS 
who  purchased  the  Manor  of  .King* s  Walden 
about  1575.  He  married  Mary  Lambert  in 
1550,  and  they  had  a  son  WILLIAM .  By  a 
second  marriage,  (wife’s  name  not  known) 
he  had  two  sons,  Richard  and  Rober t . 


Two  brothers  -  THOMAS  and  SAMUEL  HALE  - 
came  from  England  to  Hartford,  Conn., 
sometime  before  1637.  Thomas  married  Jane 
Lord  in  1640.  He  may  be  the  same  Thomas, 
some  think,  who  married  Mary  Nash  in  1659,  by  whom  he  had  a  son 
John,  and  lived  at  Charlestown.  SAMUEL  settled  at  Weathersf ield , 
and  married  Mary  Wells.  They  had  eight  children:  Martha,  Samuel, 
John,  Mary,  Rebecca,  Thomas,  Ebenezer  and  Dorothy. 

Another  THOMAS  HALE  immigrated  to  this  country  from  Waddington, 
Lincolnshire,  England,  in  1633,  and  settled  on  the  eastern  shore 
of  Maryland.  He  is  the  ancestor,  it  is  said,  of  the  HALE  families 
of  that  state  and  Delew are. 

TIMOTHY  HALE  is  found  to  have  lived  at  Windsor,  Conn.,  prior  to 
1663,  in  which  year  he  married  Sarah  Barber.  They  had  eight 
children:  Sarah,  Timothy,  John,  Thomas,  Samuel,  Vine,  Josiah, 

and  Joanna. 

Yet  another  THOMAS  HALE  is  found  among  the  early  settlers  of 
Hadley,  Mass.,  prior  to  the  year  1676,  about  which  time  he  married 
Priscilla  Markham.  They  also  had  eight  children:  Martha,  Thomas, 
John,  Samuel,  Priscilla,  William,  Joseph  and  Samuel  (the  first 
Samuel  died  in  infancy). 

Other  hat.f  families  continued  to  come  to  the  United  States  from 
England  all  through  the  centuries  since  that  early  period  of  our 
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first  colonies  to  this  land  of  America. 


Among  those  of  the  HALE  family 
who  fought  as  officers  in  the 
War  of  the  Revolution  were: 


A  few  of  the  many  members  of  the  Hale  family  who  have  distinguish¬ 
ed  themselves  in  other  lines  of  noteworthy  attainment  in  America 
in  more  recent  times,  may  be  mentioned: 


"The  descendants  of  the  various 
branches  of  the  HALE  family  in 
America,"  it  is  recorded,  "have 
spread  to  practically  every 
state  of  the  Union,  and  have 
aided  as  much  in  the  growth  of 
the  country,  as  their  ancestors 
aided  in  the  founding  of  the 
Nation.  They  have  been  known 
for  their  courage,  energy,  moral 
and  physical  stamina,  idealism, 
mental  attainments,  and  their 
ability  to  lead." 


Distinguished  Hales 
in  American  History: 


Colonel  Enoch  Hale  of  N.  H. 
Colonel  Nathan  Hale  of  N.  H. 
Major  Jonathan  Hale  of  N.  H. 
Captain  John  Hale  of  N.  H. 

Captain  Nathan  Hale  of  Conn.  - 
the  celebrated  American  patriot. 
Captain  Jonathan  Hale  of  Conn. 
Captain  Jonathan  Hale  of  Mass. 
Captain  Isaac  Hale  of  Mass. 


Irving  Hale  of  New  York,  military 
officer  and  electrician  1861-1950. 

William  Bayard  Hale  of  Indiana, 
writer  -  1869-1924. 


William  Thomas  Hale  of  Tennessee, 
writer  -  1857-1926. 


Edward  Everett  Hale  of  Massachusetts, 
clergyman  and  author  -  1822-1909. 

Eugene  Hale  of  Maine,  United  States 
Senator  -  1836-1918. 

Horatio  Hale  of  New  Hampshire,  phil¬ 
ologist,  1817-1896. 

John  P.  Hale  of  New  Hampshire,  states¬ 
man  and  candidate  for  President  of 
U.  S.  -  1806-1873. 

Sarah  Josepha  Hale  of  New  Hampshire, 
authoress,  1793-1879. 

Emma  Hale,  wife  of  the  Prophet  Joseph 
Smith,  and  first  President  of  'Women's 
Relief  Society. 

Robert  Safford  Hale  of  Vermont,  grad¬ 
uate  of  the  University  of  Vermont; 
a  teacher,  lawyer,  judge,  presiden¬ 
tial  elector,  and  Congressman;  son 


CAPTAIN  NATHAN  HALE 
the  American  Patriot. 
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of  Harry  and  Lucinda  (Eddy)  Hale,  born  Chelsea,  Vermont  in  1822, 
whose  ancestral  line,  beginning  with  his  father,  is  Harry,  Nathan, 
Moses,  Thomas,  Thomas,  Thomas,  Thomas.  It  was  he  who  compiled  the 
Hale  Genealogical  Record  of  415  pages,  which  is  now  being  used  for 
our  Temple  Work,  as  more  fully  shown  in  Chapter  XXII. 


In  tracing  the  ancestral  line  of  JONATHAN  H. 
HALE  far  back  to  the  beginning  of  our  com¬ 
piled  genealogy,  we  find  this  man  THOMAS 
HALE  must  here  receive  our  special  attention. 

¥e~  have  definitely  located  him,  residing  as 
an  influential  citizen  in  a  respectable  home 
in  Watton-at-Stone,  Hertfordshire,  England. 

His  wife  was  JOAN  KIRBY ,  whom  he  married  on 
October  19,  1601.  They  were  born  the  latter 
w  part  of  the  15th  century  -  he  about  1581. 

They  had  five  children:  Thomas,  Dionis,  Mary, 
Dorothy  and  Elizabeth.  The  only  son  -  THOMAS  -  married  Thomas ine 
Dowsett  on  December  11,  1632,  and  in  1637,  they  immigrated  to  America, 
locating  at  Newbury,  Mass.  To  them  were  born  four  children:  Thomas, 
John,  Samuel  and  Apphia. 


ANCESTRAL  LINE  OF 
JONATHAN  KTHIlI- 


Beginning  with  this  THOMAS  and  JOAN  KIRBY  KALE,  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  15th  century,  we  are  able  to  trace  with  certainty 
the  unbroken  line  down  through  eight  generations  to  JONATHAN  H 
HAp  of  Nauvoo,  Illinois,  the  subject  of  this  book.  And  the  gen¬ 
ealogy  of  this  particular  line  is  presented  in  the  following  con¬ 
venient  form  -  from  father  to  son: 


1-  THOMAS  HALE,  b.  about  1581,  Watton,  Hertfordshire,  England. 

buried  October  19,  1630. 

Kirby ,  wife,  b.  about  1583,  Little  Munden,  Hertford¬ 
shire,  England;  d.  1640. 

Married  Oct.  19,  1601. 


2- 
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THOMAS  HALE,  b.  May  15,1606,  Hertfordshire,  England. 

d.  Dec.  21,  1682. 

Thomasine  Dowsett,  wife,  b.  (not  known),  7/atton-at-Stone , 

Hertfordshire,  England;  d.  Jan,  30,  1682-3. 
Married  Dec.  11,  1632. 

THOMAS  HALE,  b0  Nov.  18,  1633,  Watton,  Hertfordshire, 

England,  d.  Oct.  22,  1668. 

Mary  Hutchinson,  wife,  b.  Dec.  28,  1630,  North  Muskham, 

d.  Dec.  8,  1715. 

Married  May  26,  1657. 

SAMUEL  HALE ,  b.  June  6,  1674,  Newbury,  Massachusetts. 

d.  Dec.  13,  1745. 

Martha  Palmer,  wife,  b.  April  24,  1677,  Rowley,  Mass. 

d.  June  14,  1723. 

Married  Nov.  3,  1698. 

SAMUEL  HALE,  b.  Oct.  23,  1699,  Bradford,  Massachusetts. 

d.  May  24,  1770. 

Hannah  Hovey,  1st  wife,  b.  July  16,  1703,  Bradford,  Mass. 

Married  Dec.  5,  1723;  d.  Oct.  27,  1724. 

(no  children) 

Sarah  Hazeltine.  2d  wife,  b.  1704,  Newbury,  Mass. 

Married  Dec.  13,  1725;  d.  Jan.  31,  1771. 

EL I f HALE T  HALE,  b.  Sept.  23,  1735,  Bradford,  Massachusetts. 

d.  Dec.  19,  1602. 

Rachel  Johnson,  wife,  b.  March  11,  1744,  Rowley,  Mass. 

d.  March,  1821. 

Married  June  29,  1767. 
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SQLOMON  HALE,  b.  Feb*  21,  1768,  Bradford,  Massachusetts. 

d*  (Tan*  13,  1820* 

Martha  Harriman,  wife,  b.  July  24,  1773,  Rowley,  Mass. 

d.  June  21,  1852. 

Married  in  1792. 

JONATHAN  HARRIMAN  HALE,  b.  Feb.  1,  1800,  Bradford,  Mass. 

d.  Sept.  4,  1846,  at  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. 
Olive  Boynton,  wife.  b.  July  30,  1805,  Bradford,  Mass. 

d.  Sept.  8,  1846,  at  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. 
Married  Sept.  1,  1825. 


Family  of 
Solomon  Hale  and 
Martha  Harriman  Hale: 


JONATHAN  H .  HALE ,  as  has  already  been 
shown,  was  the  son  of  Solomon  Hale  and 
Martha  Harriman  Hale.  He  was  apparently 
named  for  his  mother’s  father  -  Jonathan 
(4)  Harriman  (Capt.  Leonard  (3),  Jonathan 
(2),  Leonard  (1).)  To  them  were  born 
eight  children,  all  at  Bradford  (now 
Groveland),  Mass.,  of  whom  Jonathan  was 
the  fourth  in  the  order  of  their  birth, 
as  follows: 

1-  Wicome,  b.  May  28,  1793;  m.  Catherine 
Moore. 

2-  Sarah,  b.  Nov.  29,  1795;  m.  Stephen 
Palmer. 

3-  Rachel  Johnson,  b.  Jan.  11,  1798; 
m.  John  B.  Savory. 

4-  Jonathan  Harriman,  b.  Feb.  1,  1800; 
m.  Olive  Boynton. 

5-  Eliza,  b.  Sept.  19,  1803;  m.  Stephen 
Harney. 

6-  Hannah,  b.  Aug.  10,  1806;  m.  Alfred 
Stickney. 

7-  Martha,  B.  Feb.  11,  1809;  m.  Henry 
Plumer  (1st);  Horatio  Nelson  (2) 

8-  Mary,  b.  Feb.  11,  1809;  died  Mar.  24, 
1809.  (The  last  two  were  twins). 


Family  of 
Jonathan  H.  Hale  and 
Olive  Boynton  Hale: 


1- 

2- 

3- 

4- 

5- 

6- 

7- 

8- 


J onathan  H.  and  Olive  Boynton  Hale  also 
were  the  parents  of  eight  children,  which 
number  seems  to  predominate  in  the  families 
already  noted.  They  are  as  follows: 

Sarah  G.,  b.  Aug.  22,  1826,  at  Dover,  N.  H.  Died  at  birth. 
Aroet  Lucius  Little,  b.  May  18,  1828,  at  Dover,  N.  H. 

d.  Dec.  13,  1911,  at  Grantsville,  Ut. 
Rachel  Johnson  Savory,  b.  Aug.  27,  1829,  at  Bradford,  Mass. 

d.  May  6,  1854,  San  Bernardino,  Cal. 
Alma  Helaman,  b.  April  24,  1836,  at  Bradford,  Mass. 

d.  March  30,  1908,  at  Logan,  Utah. 
Solomon  Henry,  b.  April  30,  1839,  at  Quincy,  Ill. 

d.  July  11,  1925,  at  Boise,  Idaho 
Jonathan  Eliphalet,  b.  Dec.  7,  1841,  at  Nauvoo,  Ill. 

d.  July  22,  1842,  at  Nauvoo,  Ill. 

Olive  Susan,  b.  Mar.  14,  1844,  at  Nauvoo,  Illinois. 

^  v  Ad*  Sept.  15,  1846,  Council  Bluffs, la. 
Clarissa  Martha,  b.  Aug.  27,  1846,  at  Council  Bluffs,  la. 

d.  Sept.  18,  1846,  at  Council  Bluffs, 
-  Iowa. 
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THE  BOYNTON  FAMILY 


•  OLIVE  BOYNTON  -  wife  of  Jonathan  H.  Hale  - 

and  her  line  of  ancestry. 


The  BOYNTON  line  presents  an  interesting  and  honorable  family 
history.  OLIVE  BOYNTON  was  the  daughter  of- 

ELIPHALET  BOYNTON,  b.  Nov.  27,  1779,  at  Bradford 
and  (now  Groveland)  Mass.  d.  1859 

Susannah  Nichols  ,  b.  Dec.  6,  1780,  at  Londonderry, 

N.  H.,  daughter  of  Jacob  Nichols. 

Died  Sept.  10,  1867. 

Married  at  Londonderry,  Rockingham  County,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  Dec.  3,  1801. 

ELI PH a LET  BOYNTON 1 S  genealogical  line,  coming  down  six  generations 
to  him  is  briefly,  from  father  to  son,  as  follows: 

1-  William  Boynton 

2-  Joshua  Boynton 

3-  Joshua  Boynton 

4-  David  Boynton 

5-  Samuel  Boynton 

6-  ELIPHALET  BOYNTON,  father 

of  OLIVE,  as  above  mentioned. 

ELIPHALET  BOYNTON’S  mother  was  Ruth  Hardy,  daughter  of  Joseph 
Hardy,  who  was  the  son  of  Jacob,  who  was  the  son  of  Thomas.  And 
Ruth  Hardy’s  mother  was  Ruth  Kimball,  daughter  of  Jonathan  Kimball 
(Benjamin  (2),  Richard  (1),  which  makes  ELIPHALET  BOYNTON  the 
third  cousin  to  Solomon  Kimball,  father  of  President  Heber  C. 
Kimball,  who  was  a  true  friend  of  Jonathan  H.  and  Olive  B.  Hale. 

ELIPHAI.ET  BOYNTON’S  wife.  -  SUSANNAH  NICHOLS  -  was  the  daughter 
of  Lieut.  Jacob  Nichols  (Joseph  (3),  John  (2),  Thomas  (1)  and 
Sarah  George,  ( William(  2) . 

ELIPHALET  AND  SUSANNAH  NICHOLS  BOYNTON  were  the  parents  of  four 
children,  all  born  at  Bradford ,  ( now  Groveland )  Mass.,  as  follows: 

Osgood  George  ,  b.  Aug.  12,  1802;  d.  April  3,  1868; 

married  Rebecca  Wallingford  April  13,  1825. 
Olive,  b.  July  30,  1805;  d.  Sept.  8,  1846,  at  Council  Bluffs; 

married  Jonathan  H.  Hale,  Sept.  1,  1825. 
Clarissa,  b.  Sept.  12,  1807;  d.  Dec.  30,  1885,  at  Washington, 

Utah;  married  Henry  Harriman,  April  26,  1827. 
John  Farnham,  b.  Sept.  20,  1811;  d.  Oct.  20,  1890,  in  Syracuse, 

N.  Y. ;  married  Susan  Lowell,  Jan.  20,  1836,  by 
whom  he  had  five  children.  She  died  Aug.  7, 
1859.  On  Jan.  20,  1883,  he  married  Caroline 
Foster  Harriman.  She  had  no  children. 

Of  the  four  Boynton  children  last  above  named,  Olive,  Clarissa  and 
John  F.  figured  prominently  in  early  "Mormon"  Church  history.  We 
shall  trace  Olive ’ s  history  in  this  volume  with  her  husband, 
Jonathan  H.  Hale. 

Henry  Harriman  and  CLARISSA  BOYNTON,  as  we  have  already 

Clarissa  fioynton  Harriman:  observed,  married  HENRY  HARRIMAN  on 

April  26,  1327.  He  was  born  in  krad- 
ford,  Mass.,  June  9,  1804,  and  was  the  son  of  Enoch  Harriman  (5) 
Enoch  (4),  John  (3),  Jonathan  (2),  Leonard  (1)  and  Sarah  Brockle- 
bank.They  were  both  baptized  into  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of 
Latter-day  Saints  by  Elder  Orson  Hyde  in  1332,  he  early  in  the 
year,  and  she  in  August.  In  1834,  they  removed  to  Kirtland,  Ohio, 
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where  he  was  ordained  a  Seventy  by  Joseph  Smith  and  Sidney  Higdon 
in  llarchi  1835.  On  Feb.  6,  1838,  he  was  made  one  of  the  First 
Seven  Presidents  of  the  Seventies,  in  which  position  he  served 
faithfully  until  his  death,  May  17,  1891,  at  Huntington,  Emery 
County,  Utah,  having  served  the  last  nine  years  of  his  life  as  the 
Senior  President.  He  passed  through  all  the  hardships  and  suffer¬ 
ings  of  the  Saints  in  the  early  stages  of  the  history  of  the  Church. 
He  came  in  Heber  C.  Kimball’s  company  to  Utah  in  1848,  with  Jona¬ 
than  H.  and  Olive  B.  Hale’s  four  surviving  children:  Aroet,  Rachel, 
Alma  and  Solomon.  Helped  settle  Fort  Harriman,  named  in  his  honor. 
Was  oalled  by  President  Brigham  Young  on  mission  to  England  in  1857 
and  made  his  way  on  foot  from  Salt  Lake  to  the  Missouri  River,  push¬ 
ing  his  luggage  in  a  hand  cart.  The  last  25  years  of  his  life  he 
made  his  home  in  the  Dixie  country  of  southern  Utah,  in  response 
to  a ^special  call  from  President  Young.  It  was  there  that  CLARISSA, 
his  faithful  wife,  died  at  the  little  town  of  Washington,  Utah. y  on 
Dec.  30,  1835.  She  had  no  children.  We  have  been  unable  anywhere 
to  find  a  photograph  of  either  Henry  or  Clarissa  Harriman. 

DTj.  John  F.  Boynton:  JOHN  FARNHAM  BOYNTON  was  born  Sept.  20,  1911,  - 

as  we  have  already  observed.  He  went  to  Kirt- 
land,  Ohio,  when  21  years  of  age,  and  was  there  baptized  by  the 
Prophet  Joseph  Smith  in  September,  1832;  and  ordained  an  Elder  by 
Sidney  Rigdon.  He  was  at  once  sent  out  to  preach  the  restored 
Gospel,  and  became  an  ardent  and  successful  missionary.  In  1835, 
he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  first  Quorum  of  Twelve  Apostles, 
being  the  eighth  man  so  selected,  to  which  high  office  he  was  or¬ 
dained  February  15,  1835,  under  the  hands  of  Oliver  Cowdery,  David 
Whitmer  and  Martin  Harris.  On  May  2nd,  the  newly  selected  Council 
of  Twelve  was  lined  up  according  to  age,  which  put  John  F.  number 
eleven,  who  at  that  time  was  only  23  years  of  age,  just  one  day 
younger  than  Orson  Pratt.  It  will  be  observed  here  that  the  Church, 
which  was  organized  on  April  6,  1830,  operated  without  a  Council 
of  Twelve  Apostles  until  February,  1835.  At  his  ordination  to  the 
Apostleship,  he  was  promised: 

"Thou  shalt  stand  in  that  day  of  calamity  when  the  wicked 
shall  be  consumed,  and  present  unto  the  Father,  spotless, 
the  fruits  of  thy  labor.  Thou  shalt  overcome  all  the  evils 
that  are  in  the  world;  thou  shalt  have  wisdom  to  put  to 
silence  all  the  wisdom  of  the  wise;  and  thou  shalt  see  the 
face  of  thy  Redeemer  in  the  flesh.  These  blessings  are 
pronounced  and  sealed  upon  thee."  -(Hist,  of  C.  Vol.2,p.l9l) . 

On  January  20,  1836,  the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith  performed  the  cere¬ 
mony  uniting  in  marriage  JOHN  F.  BOYNTON  and  Miss  SUSAN  LOWELL, 
daughter  of  Samuel  Lowell  and  Sarah  Ayer  of  Buxton7  Maine.  The 
nuptial  celebration  was  attended  by  a  large  group  of  friends,  in¬ 
cluding  the  leaders  of  the  Churoh  and  their  wives.  Concerning  the 
occasion,  the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith  recorded  (Hist,  of  Ch.  Vol.  2 
p.  378):  * 

"Elders  Orson  Hyde,  Luke  Johnson  and  Warren  Parrish  then 
presented  the  Presidency  with  three  servers  of  glasses 
filled  with  wine,  to  bless.  And  it  fell  to  my  lot  to 
attend  to  this  duty,  which  I  cheerfully  discharged.  It 
was  then  passed  around  in  order,  then  the  cake  in  the 
same  order;  and  suffice  it  to  say  our  hearts  were  made 
glad  while  partaking  of  the  bounty  of  earth  which  was 

presented,  until  we  had  taken  our  fill . I  doubt 

whether  the  pages  of  history  can  boast  of  a  more  splendid 
and  innocent  wedding  and  feast  than  this,  for  it  was  con¬ 
ducted  after  the  order  of  heaven." 

Yet,  in  the  face  of  these  most  congenial  and  friendly  relationships, 
an  unanticipated  thing  happened  -  JOHN  F.  BOYNTON  broke  with  the 
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Prophet  Joseph  Smith,  largely  on  account  of  financial  matters. 

These  were  very  troublesome  times  for  the  Church,  Many  differ¬ 
ences  arose,  and  many  broke  away.  At  a  conference  of  the  Church 
held  in  Kirtland,  September  3,  1837,  "Apostles  Luke  S.  Johnson, 
Lyman  E.  Johnson  and  John  F.  Boynton  were  rejected  and  disfellow- 
shiped."  (Hist,  of  Ch.  Vol.  2,  p.  509). 

Following  this  action,  Dr.  Boynton  pursued  the  practice  of  his 
profession  as  a  dentist  and,  at  the  same  time,  studied  medicine. 

He  was  graduated  from  St.  Louis  Medical  College  in  1843,  and  then 
went  on  the  lecture  platform  with  great  success.  He  dealt  with 
such  learned  and  technical  subjects  as:  "The  Human  Brain," 

"Animal  Magnetism,"  and"Electro  Magnetism.”  Between  1845  and  1848, 
he  lectured  in  all  principal  cities  east  of  the  Mississippi  in 
behalf  of  Prof,  Morse,  on  the  subjects  of  "Electric  Telegraph"  and 
"Electricity  subject  to  the  Will  of  Man."  In  1851,  he  purchased 
property  in  Syracuse,  N.  Y. ,  where  he  made  his  home  for  the  remain¬ 
der  of  his  life.  He  continued  his  studies  and  lectures  under  the 
captions:  !*Geology  and  the  natural  History  of  Creation,"  "Microbes 

and  their  Relation  to  Disease,"  and  other  scientific  subjects. 

He  delivered  more  than  4,000  lectures. 

Professor  Boynton  was  a  man  of  great  mental  powers,  and  he  possess¬ 
ed  a  splendid  personality.  He  had  over  30  patents  granted  to  him 
by  the  United  States  patent  office.  He  invented  an  "oil  well 
torpedo,"  and  it  is  understood  to  have  been  his  brain  which  devised 
the  torpedo  boats,  with  Lieut.  Cushing,  which  resulted  in  the 
destruction  of  the  Rebel  Ram  Albemarle. 

Dr.  Boynton  became  ill  while  at  work  in  his  laboratory  at  Syracuse, 
and  two  days  later  he,  on  October  20,  1890,  passed  peacefully  from 
this  life.  Of  him,  the  Syracuse  "Saturday  Globe,"  Oct.  25,  1890, 
wrote: 


"By  this  death  the  city  lost  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
men  that  ever  lived  in  it  ....  Of  old  and  prominent 
stock,  he  took  a  deep  pride  in  his  family,  and  several 
years  ago  set  to  work  assiduously  collecting  data  with 
which  to  complete  a  genealogical  history  of  all  the 
Boyntons  .... 

"Dr.  Boynton  was  a  man  of  imposing  personality.  Tall, 
well  formed,  muscular,  he  was  remarkably  well  pre¬ 
served,  and  went  about  town  up  to  within  a  few  days 
of  his  death  as  spry  as  anyone  fifty  years  of  age. 

Although  he  was  nearly  eighty  years  old,  his  hair, 
which  he  wore  long,  contained  few  silver  threads." 

The  "Farmers'  Club  of  Syracuse,"  in  a  resolution  of  respect  to 
Dr.  Boynton,  said,  in  part: 

"We  have  lost  a  citizen,  whose  wealth  of  scientific 
attainments,  general  knowledge  and  practical  inventive 
genius  were  of  the  highest  standard,  duly  appreciated 
by  his  many  friends  and  devotees  of  science  throughout 
the  country.  We  remember  him  as  an  original,  vigorous, 
intellectual  man,  studiously  devoted  to  science  and  the 
welfare  of  the  human  race;  and  friend  of  progressive 
agriculture  and  a  lecturer  of  rare  ability." 

DR.  BOYNTON  visited  Utah  in  1872.  He  called  on  President  Brigham 
Young  twice.  His  attitude  toward  the  Church  and  its  people  was 
very  friendly,  although  he  never  again  connected  himself  with  this 
Church,  or  with  any  other. 
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DR.  JOHN  F.  BOYNTON 

Brother  of  Olive  Boynton  Hale,  wife  of  Jona¬ 
than  H.  Hale.  Noted  scientist  and  lecturer. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  first  Quorum  of  Twelve 
Apostles. 


Chapter  III 


JONATHAN  H. 


At  home  on 
the  farm: 


HALE 


-  His  Early  Life  and  Marriage 
His  Business  Enterprises. 

. ♦ . - . -  - 


Many  details  of  the  early  life  and  activities 
of  Jonathan  H.  Hale  will,  most  probably,  for¬ 
ever  remain  in  obscurity.  Enough  is  found, 
however,  in  the  available  writings  and  re¬ 
cords  to  enable  us  to  state,  without  having 
to  draw  upon  the  imagination,  that  he  had  a 
most  desirable  and  congenial  home-life  at 
the  family  estate,  at  Bradford,  (now  Grove- 
land)  Mass.,  where  he  was  born  and  where  he 
remained  longer  than  young  men  usually  do, 
after  they  become  of  age. 


He  was  the  fourth  child  born  in  a  family  of  eight  children  -  two 
boys  and  six  girls.  Had  there  been  more  boys  in  the  family,  it 
is  possible  Jonathan  would  have  taken  his  leave  earlier  than  his 
twenty-fourth  year;  but  since  the  family  carried  on  farming  oper¬ 
ations,  his  help  was  needed. 

He  must  have  had  pretty  good  schooling  opportunities,  judging  from 
the  educational  attainments  reflected  in  his  penmanship,  his  dict¬ 
ion  and  good  use  of  English,  his  public  speaking  ability,  and  the 
positions  of  trust  and  responsibility  to  which  he  was  subsequently 
appointed  and  elected,  which  in  themselves  required  scholastic 
training  and  ability,  as  for  example:  school  director,  assessor 
a'hd  tax  collector,  treasurer,  colonel,  recorder,  bishop,  etc., 
as  we  shall  later  observe.  He  refers  in  his  diary  while  on  a 
mission  in  Indiana,  years  later,  to  having  gone  to  Louisville, 
Kentucky,  to  visit  with  two  of  his  old  school  chums.  The  nature 
of  this  reference  is  such  that  it  might  indicate  relationships  in 
school,  higher  than  the  mere  grades. 


To  what  church  the  family  belonged,  it  does  not  appear.  However, 
it  is  quite  a  matter  of  fact  that  none  of  the  family  ever  joined 
the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints,  except  Jonathan. 
This  is  clearly  evidenced  by  the  action  in  later  years  in  Utah 
of  Jonathan* s  sons  -  Aroet,  Alma  and  Solomon  -  who  were  person¬ 
ally  acquainted  with  the  facts  in  the  case,  in  being  vicariously 
baptized  and  endowed  for  Jonathan’s  parents  and  his  brother  and 
sisters.  Furthermore,  Jonathan  did  not  join  the  church  until 
after  he  had  left  the  parental  home  as  we  shall  soon  see.  Neither 
did  Olive’s  parents  -  Eliphalet  and  Susannah  Nichols  Boynton  - 
join  the  church,  although  the  children  did.  The  parents  were 
baptized  and  endowed  for  in  the  old  Endowment  House  in  Salt  Lake 
City,  in  1872,  by  Alma  H.  Hale  and  Clarissa  B.  Harriman. 


Leaves  home; 
enters  bus¬ 
iness  and 
marries: 


When  24  years  of  age,  and  still  unmarried,  Jonathan 
started  out  for  himself •  He  left  the  old  home  town 
of  Bradford,  Mass.,  where  he  was  born  and  where  he 
grew  to  manhood,  and  located  in  Dover,  New  Hampshire 
about  40  miles  to  the  north.  This  was  in  September, 
1824.  Here  he  went  into  the  butchering  business 
with  Stephen  Palmer,  his  brother-in-law,  who  married 
his  sister  Sarah.  This  partnership  continued  until 
1827,  when  it  was  dissolved. 

In  the  meantime  a  very  important  event  occurred  in 
Jonathan ’8  life  -  he  got  married.  He  must  have 
carried  on  a  successful  courtship  with  a  beautiful 
young  lady  while  he  was  still  living  at  the  family 
home  in  Bradford  (now  Groveland),  Massachusetts, 
for  it  was  a  home-town  girl  that  he  married.  There 
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is  nothing  in  his  own  writings,  or  anywhere  found  of  record, 
telling  about  this  courtship.  However,  in  later  years,  when 
their  daughter  Rachel  was  12  years  of  age,  Olive  stated  in  a 
letter,  which  we  are  reproducing  in  Chapter  III,  that:  "Jonathan 
often  says  that  Bach el  is  the  very  image  of  me  when  I  was  her 
age,"  So,  the  young  couple  must  have  grown  up  together  and  have 

developed  for  each  other  a  love  of  perfect  under¬ 
standing  and  genuine  sincerity  and  everlasting 
devotion;  for  their  later  experiences  together 
demonstrated  this  to  be  a  fact.  Furthermore,  since 
Rachel  so  closely  resembled  her  mother,  we  may  know 
pretty  well  how  the  Mother  looked  by  examining 
Rachel’s  picture  in  Chapter  HI , 


"I  was  married  on  September  1,  1825,"  Jonathan  re¬ 
corded  in  his  Journal,  in  his  own 'beautiful  hand 
writing,  (Some  of  the  Hale  family  records  give 
this  date  as  September  5th).  "My  wife  was  born 
in  Bradford,  Essex  County,  Massachusetts,  July  30, 
1805.  Her  name  was  Olive  Boynton,  daughter  of 
Eliphalet  Boynton,  who  was  the  son  of  Samuel  Boyn¬ 
ton.  Her  mother  was  Susannah  Nichols,  daughter  of 
Lieutenant  Jacob  Nichols." 


The  young  couple  established  their  home  at  once  in  Dover,  New 
Hampshire.  He  was  25  and  she  was  20  years  of  age  at  that  time. 
Jonathan  was  then,  as  has  already  been  noted,  in  the  butchering 
business,  under  a  Hale-Palmer  partnership. 


First  child  - 
Sarah  ^7 
is  born: 


What  was  to  this  young  couple  at  once  a  blessing 
and  a  misfortune,  occurred  at  Dover,  on  August 
22,  1826,  in  the  birth  of  their  first  child  -  a 
baby  girl,  whom  they  named  Sarah  G.  -  who  died 
This  was,  indeed,  a  shocking  misfortune  and  the 


the  same  day. 
first  real  sorrow  to  come  into  their  young  lives. 


Operates  Jonathan  dissolved  his  business  partnership  with 

Stage  House:  his  brother-in-law,  Stephen  Palmer,  in  1827,  and 

he  and  his  wife  operated  the  "Stage  House"  until 
May,  1829;  carrying  on  in  the  meantime  certain  business  relations 
with  Captain  Benjamin  Wiggin.  They  still  live  at  Dover. 


Second  child  Then,  there  came  to  them,  while  they  were  still 
Aroet  Lucius  operating  the  Stage  House,  a  priceless  blessing 
is  born:  in  the  birth  of  a  son,  on  May  18,  1828,  to  whom 

they  gave  the  name  of  Aroet  Lucius  Little  Hale, 
of  whom  we  shall  hear  much  as  time  goes  onT  After  whom  he" “was 
named,  we  are  unable  to  determine  at  this  writing. 

Moves  to  In  May,  1829,  Jonathan  moved  with  his  wife  and  baby 
Bradford:  back  to  the  old  home  town  of  Bradford,  Mass.,  where 
they  resided  for  two  years.  While  there,  Jonathan 
was  apparently  assessed  for  poll  tax,  for  we  have  found  an  inter¬ 
esting  old  official  receipt  issued  to  him  for  the  payment  of  this 
tax.  Since  this  receipt  is  already  nearly  108  years  old,  up  to 
the  time  of  the  writing  of  this  book,  it  is  thought  of  sufficient 
interest  to  enter  here  a  photolithic  reproduction  of  it: 
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To 

Yoi 


,  Br°V"i'  °M'r  '*’  19,°' 
upstate,  I 


) 

County,  and  Town  Taxes  for  the  yeai  1830,  are,  for 
Poll  -  ... 

Real  Estate,  - 
Personal  Estate,  -  - 


/  4  9- 


•  / 


Amount,  %/  £/■  4^ 


Deduct  tor  Highway  Tax,  /  /  ' 


Discount, 
Collector.  $ 


7  / 


“CF*  JV.  B.  Agreeably  to  a  rote  of4hc  Town,  a  diseoxndof  8  per  cent,  trill  be  alloxced  on  all  tares 
pa  ill  within  30  days;  0  per  cent,  on  all  paid  within  60  'lays;  and  4  per  cent,  on  all  paid  tcilliin 
li>0  days ,  next  ajter  the  date  oj  the  Tax  Bills.  And ,  by  a  law  of  the  State  and  vole  of  the  Town , 
it  is  the  duly  of  the  Treasurer  to  issue  executions  ogams:  all  persons  indiscriminately,  irlut  do  not  pay 
their  Taxes  teilhin  the  longest  time  above  specified,  which  duty  lie  is  bound  by  oath  to  perjorm  without 
respect  to  persons.  KLIPI  ALE  I  KIMBALL,  Trcus.  Sf  Col. 


Third  child  It  was  during  their  residence  at  Bradford,  that 

Rachel  -  is  born:  kind  Providence  favored  them  with  a  lovely  baby 

•  girl,  born  August  27,  1829.  They  named  her 
Rachel  Johnson  Savory  Hale.  Since  Jonathans  sister* s  name  was 
Rachel  Johnson,  who  married  John  B.  Savory,  and  since  also  Jona¬ 
than*  s  paternal  Grandmother  was  Rachel  Johnson  Hale,  it  may  read¬ 
ily  be  seen  where  Jonathan  and  Olive  got  the  name  for  this  their 
second  daughter.  She  was  destined  to  be  the  only  girl  of  the 
family  to  survive  the  terrible  experiences  that  awaited  the 
family,  and  reach  Salt  Lake  valley.  We  shall  read  more  about  her 
later  on  in  this  book. 

Returns  In  March  of  1831,  Jonathan  moved  with  his  little  family 
to  Dover :  back  to  Dover,  N.  H.,  where  he  again  engaged  himself  in 
business  with  Captain  Wiggin.  It  does  not  definitely 
appear  what  business  they  followed j  but  since  Jonathan  entered  in 
his  Journal  in  September  of  1834,  that  he  made  a  trip  to  Fox  Is¬ 
lands  and  purchased  a  ship  load  of  sheep,  and  since  we  have  record 
of  his  having  been  in  the  butchering  business,  it  is  safe  to  assume, 
we  think,  that  he  and  Captain  Wiggin  were  buying  and  selling  live¬ 
stock,  principally  beef  and  mutton.  The  pursuit  of  this  business 
continued  until  March  31,  1835. 


However,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  next  succeeding  chapter,  the  year 
1834  was  highly  significant  in  the  life  and  destiny  of  Jonathan 
H.  and  Olive  B.  Hale,  and  from  that  time  on,  events  came  with  such 
rapidity  and  unanticipation,  as  to  challenge  our  imagination  and 
intrigue  our  interest. 


M  Father  God 

Remain  Thou  ever  near  the  side 
Of  those  who,  called  upon  to  guide 
Thy  children  in  the  path  of  right. 
Need,  most  of  all,  Thy  holy  light. 
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THE  PROPHET  JOSEPH  SMITH 


This  young  man,  more  than  any  other  mortal 
person,  influenced  the  life  and 
destiny  of  Jonathan  H.  Hale, 


18 


Chapter  IV 


JONATHAN  H.  HALE 


-  Joins  the  Church  and  Meets  the  Prophet, 

-  Made  President  of  Church  at  Dover,  N.  H. 


When  a  man  in  mature  life  joins  a 
usually  follows  that  he  makes  new 
lishes  new  relationships,  and  his 
is  often  very  materially  changed, 
so  with  Jonathan  H,  Hale, 


new  Church,  it 
friends,  estab- 
course  in  life 
It  was,  indeed, 


Being  a  man  of  a  thoughtful  and  forceful  nature, 
he  would  naturally  take  seriously  the  pronounce¬ 
ments  made  by  earnest  men  that  the  Great  God  of 
Heaven  had  again  been  seen  and  heard  by  mortal  man; 
that  a  young  Prophet  of  God  had  been  given  by  an 
Angel  a  golden  record;  and  that  the  Kingdom  of  God 
had  been  established  upon  the  earth!  These  were  extremely  start¬ 
ling  declarations.  They  dare  not  be  treated  with  indifference. 

If  true,  they  were  of  tremendous  importance.  He  must  investigate 
the  matter  at  once. 

Accordingly,  he  set  himself  to  the  task  earnestly  to  determine 
the  truth.  As  we  have  already  observed,  he  was  in  the  year  1834 
residing  with  his  wife  and  his  two  children  -  Aroet  and  Rachel  - 
in  Dover,  New  Hampshire.  There  came  during  the  spring  of  that 
year  into  this  neighborhood  missionaries  bearing  this  astounding 
message.  They  attended  their  meetings,  they  discussed  with  them, 
they  held  in  their  hands  that  strange  new  book,  translated  from 
golden  plates,  which  they  were  permitted  to  read,  and  they  prayed. 

Jonathan  and  Two  hearts  were  touched  -  two  minds 
Olive  are  were  illuminated  with  understanding  - 
baptized!  two  souls  were  convinced  of  the  truth  - 

and  Jonathan  and  Olive,  on  that  verdant 
13th  of  June,  1834,  were  initiated  at  Dover  into  the 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints,  through 
the  ordinance  of  baptism  by  immersion,  administered 
by  Elder  Gladden  Bishop,  then  President  of  the  Branch 
of  the  Church  at  Westfield,  New  York. 

Made  President  Jonathan  was  not  only  a  man  of  great 
of  Dover  Branch:  earnestness  and  sincerity  of  purpose, 

but  he  was  a  man  of  considerable 
ability  as  well.  The  light  had  come  to  him,  the  truth 
had  appeared  on  the  horizon  of  his  own  consciousness, 
God  had  given  him  a  testimony,  and  he  became  motivated 
by  an  impelling  urge  to  communicate  the  glad  message 
to  his  family  and  friends  and  the  people  in  the  neighborhood.  Many 
conversions  were  made.  Elder  Gladden  Bishop,  who  had  spent  consid¬ 
erable  time  in  his  missionary  labors  in  this  district,  soon  found 
at  Dover  sufficient  numbers  to  perfect  a  formal  organization,  so 
in  August  of  that  same  year,  1834,  he  ordained  Jonathan  H.  Hale  an 
Elder  and  appointed  him  President  of  the  Church  at  Dover,  within 
two  months  after  his  baptism  into  the  Church,  which  position  he 
held  and  in  which  affairs  he  ministered  faithfully  until  the  10th 
day  of  April  of  1835. 

Goes  to  Kirtland  In  due  course,  a  very  natural  thing  developed 

To“aeet  the  Prophet:  in  Jonathan,  and  that  was  an  insatiable  desire 

-  to  meet  the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith,  about  whom 

he  had  heard  so  much.  So  he  began  to  make  preparations  for  the 
trip  to  Kirtland,  Ohio,  which  was  the  headquarters  of  the  Church 
at  that  time.  On  April  10,  1835,  he  left  Dover,  and  went  south 


w Jesus  set 
the  pattern' 
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to  Bradford,  Mass.,  a  distance  of  about  40  miles,  where  he 
picked  up  Henry  Harriman,  (husband  of  his  wife’s  sister, 
Clarissa)  and  Jonathan  H.  Holmes,  (his  cousin,  son  of  Nathaniel 
Holmes,  who  married  his  mother’s  sister,  Sarah  Harriman),  and 
the  three  journeyed  to  Kirtland  to  see  the  Mormon  Prophet  and 
shake  his  hand  and  hear  his  voice.  Eighteen  days  later,  on 
April  28th,  they  arrived  at  their  destination.  And  what  a  marv¬ 
elous  and  thrilling  experience  awaited  themj  They  found  in  the 

Prophet  a  handsome  young  man  under  30,  tall 
and  athletic  in  appearance,  with  a  magnetic 
personality,  approachable  and  kindly,  strong 
in  his  convictions  and  confident  in  his  pos¬ 
ition.  He  received  the  three  strangers  as 
brothers,  and  took  them  into  his  confidence, 
and  administered,  not  only  to  their  physical 
needs,  but  gave  them  the  kind  of  food  their 
souls  hungered  for. 

Jonathan  recorded  in  his  Journal  at  the  time 
that  he  had  there  "received  many  blessings," 
but  he  did  not  enumerate  them,  except  to  say 
that  one  of  those  "many"  blessings  was  a 
Patriarchal  Blessing,  given  to  him  by  JOSEPH  SMITH,  SR.,  the 
first  Patriarch  of  the  Church  in  this  dispensation.  This  bless¬ 
ing  was  reduced  to  writing  at  the  time  by  the  Patriarch  himself, 
as  has  always  been  customary,  and  fortunately  the  original  has 
been  preserved  to  this  day  and  is  on  file  in  the  office  of  the 
Presiding  Patriarch  of  the  Church  in  Salt  Lake  City,  of  which 
the  following  is  an  exact  copy: 

PATRIARCHAL  BLESSING 


Given  by  Patriarch  Joseph  Smith,  Sr.,  April  30,  1835, 
in  Kirtland,  Ohio,  upon  the  head  of  Jonathan  H.  Hale, 
born  in  Bradford,  Essex  County,  Mass.,  Feb,  1,  1800. 


Brother  Hale,  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  I  lay  my  hands  upon 
thy  head  and  I  confer  upon  thee  a  Father’s  blessing,  for  thou 
art  honest  hearted  and  thou  hast  been  honest  from  thy  youth, 
for  the  eye  of  the  Lord  has  been  upon  thee  and  thou  art  bless¬ 
ed  and  thou  shalt  be  blessed  for  thy  willingness  to  leave  thy 
family  and  home  and  consecrate  thy  all  in  the  service  of  thy 
God,  and  thou  shalt  be  sustained  with  corn,  wine  and  oil. 

Thou  art  of  the  blood  of  Israel,  and  the  power  of  the  Mel- 
chizedek  Priesthood  shall  come  upon  thee.  Thou  shalt  see 
thousands  fall  at  thy  side,  and  ten  thousands  at  thy  right 
hand;  but  the  Lord  shall  preserve  thee  from  the  destroyer, 
for  nothing  shall  have  power  over  thee  to  harm  thee. 

Thou  shalt  see  the  heavens  open  and  view  the  glories  of  the 
upper  World.  Thou  shalt  call  upon  thy  God  and  shalt  have  power 
to  get  revelation.  Thou  shalt  speak  forth  marvelous  things, 
and  mountains  shall  flee  before  thee,  rivers  of  water  shall  be 
turned  out  of  their  courses,  and  waters  shall  divide  at  thy 
word,  if  necessary.  Prison  walls  shall  fall  at  thy  command, 
and  nothing  shall  hinder  thee  from  filling  thy  mission;  for 
thou  shalt  speak  the  words  of  God  in  power. 


Thou  shalt  have  power  to  remain  in  the  flesh  and  stand  when 
thy  Lord  unveils  His  face,  and  thou  shalt  receive  a  crown  of 
Celestial  Glory  in  the  Kingdom  of  thy  God. 


All  these  blessings  shall  be  thine,  if  thou  art  faithful  in 
Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord.  So  let  your  heart  rejoice. 


Even  so 
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Amen. 


HYRUM  SMITH 


JOHN'  TAYl-OR 


BRIGHAM  YOUNG 


ORSON  HYDE 


WII.FORD  WOODRUFF 


The  association  of  Jonathan  H#  Hale  with 
these  young  men  -  all  about  his  own  age 
or  younger  —  is  shown  in  these  pages  to 
have  been  intimate  and  congenial#  All 
distinguished  themselves  in  the  service 
of  the  Church. 


Chapter  V 


JONATHAN  H.  HALE  - 


The  Missionary. 

Visit  to  Hill  Cumorah. 


The  Prophet  Joseph  Smith  and  his  associate 
leaders  of  the  Church  at  once  recognized  in 
this  young  President  of  the  Dover  branch,  a 
man  of  integrity  and  ability,  whose  services 
were  needed  at  the  time*  So  within  a  week 
after  he  reached  Kirtland,  Elder  Hale  was 
called  to  go  with  the  Apostles  on  a  short 
mission  to  the  Eastern  States,  this  being 
the  first  mission  of  the  Quorum  of  the  Twelve. 

It  may  be  noted  here  that  the  Quorum  of 
Twelve  Apostles  was  not  organized  until 
February  14,  1835,  and  were  ordained  the 
following  day,  both  the  selections  and  the 
ordinations  being  made  by  the  Tfcree  Witnesses 
to  the  Book  of  Mormon.  Thus,  the  Church  carried  on  for  its  first 
five  years,  nearly,  without  Apostles.  -  (Hist,  of  Ch.  Vol.  II, 
pp. 181-194 ) • 


THREE  WITNESSES 


The  Apostles,  with  Elder  Jonathan  H.  Hale  accompanying  them, 
left  Kirtland  the  morning  of  May  4,  1835,  and  took  steamer 
"Sandusky,"  at  Fairport,  about  12  miles  North  of  Kirtland,  and 
landed  at  Dunkirk,  New  York.  "After  preaching  in  that  region  a 
few  days,  met  in  conference  at  Wakefield,  N.  Y.,  May  9th,  accord¬ 
ing  to  previous  appointment;  the  church  being  present,  and  Thomas 
B.  Marsh,  the  oldest  of  the  Quorum,  presiding."  (See  Journal  of 
J.  H.  H.,  and  Hist,  of  Ch.  Vol.  II,  p.  222). 


On  May  11th,  Elder  Hale  continued  his  missionary  labors,  now  with 
Elder  John  Murdock  (not  an  Apostle)  as  his  companion,  for  two 
weeks,  holding  public  meetings  and  preaching  the  newly  restored 
Gospel  through  western  New  York  state.  Then  they  met  the  Apostles 
again  in  conference,  this  time  at  Freedom,  N.  Y,,  on  May  22d. 


Following  this  conference,  he  left  with  eight  of  the  Apostles 
and  Heman  Hyde  and  William  Marks,  and  journeyed  to  Portage,  where 
the  group  stayed  for  two  days  at  the  home  of  Elder  Heman  Hyde. 


While  at  the  Hyde  home,  Apostle  Thomas  B.  Marsh,  President  of 
the  Quorum  of  Twelve,  appointed  Apostle  David  W.  Patten  and 
Elder  Jonathan  H.  Hale  to  accompany  him  on  a  trip  to  Palmyra  and 
the  Hill  Cumorah. 


Martin  Harris 

Visit  Martin  Harris 
and  Hill  Cumorah: 


They  first  visited  the  home  of  Martin 
Harris,  one  of  the  Three  Witnesses  to  the 
Book  of  Mormon,  who  resided  in  Palmyra. 

He  received  them  cordially  and  served  them 
a  meal.  And  after  conversing  with  him  for 
some  length  of  time  regarding  the  mirac¬ 
ulous  ooming  forth  of  the  Book  of  Mormon, 
they  then  visited  the  near-by  Hill  Cumorah, 
Concerning  this  most  impressive  occasion, 
Elder  Hale  recorded  in  his  Journal: 

"On  the  Hill  Cumorah  we  offered  up  our 
thanks  to  the  Most  High  God  for  the  record 
of  the  Nephites,  and  for  other  blessings. 

"We  then  went  about  in  the  neighborhood, 
from  house  to  house,  inquiring  as  to  the 
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character  of  Joseph  Smith,  Jr.,  previous  to  his  receiving  the 
Book  of  Mormon.  The  reports  were  that  his  character  was  as  good 
as  young  men  in  general.  This  was  on  the  30th  of  May,  1635. 


HILL  CUMORAH 


Visited  by  Jonathan  H.  Hale  and  Apostles 
Thomas  B.  Marsh  and  David  iff*  Patten  on 
May  30,  1835. 


These  are  the  other  two  Witnesses  to  the 
Book  of  Mormon  -  Martin  Harris  shown  on 
the  preceding  page  being  the  third. 
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Returns  Elder  Hale  took  leave  of  Apostles  Marsh  and  Patten  at 
home:  Palmyra  and  returned  to  his  home  in  Dover,  N.  H.,  arriv- 

ing  there  on  June  8,  1835.  He  had  been  absent  from  his 
family  two  months,  and  had  travelled  1550  miles  during  that  perid. 

His  second  After  about  six  weeks  at  home,  looking  after  his  per¬ 
mission!  sonal  affairs,  in  his  business  relations  with  Captain 

Wiggin,  a  call  came  to  him  to  meet  in  conference  with 
the  Apostles  at  Bradford,  Mass.  At  this  meeting,  he  says  in  his 
Journal  that  he  was  wre-ordained  under  the  hands  of  Elder  Thomas 

B.  Marsh,"  and  assigned  to  further  missionary  labors  for  a  short 
period  of  time. 

In  pursuance  of  this  call,  he  provided  a  team  of  horses  and  wago^i, 
and  went  with  Apostles  Thomas  B.  Marsh,  Parley  P.  Pratt  and  Heber 

C.  Kimball  to  Salem,  N.  H.,  northwest  from  Bradford.  From  there 
he  took  Apostles  Luke  S.  Johnson  and  William  Smith  to  his  own 
home  in  Dover,  N.  H.  He  had  driven  his  team  about  120  miles  up 
to  this  point.  After  a  few  days  rest,  he  drove  with  these  two 
Apostles  to  a  conference  at  Saco,  Maine,  where  they  met  most  of 
the  Twelve. 

Following  the  Saco  conference,  Elder  Hale  drove  his  team  to  Farm¬ 
ington,  Maine,  carrying  Apostles  Thomas  B.  Marsh,  Brigham  Young, 
Parley  P.  Pratt,  and  Orson  Hyde,  where  a  conference  was  held. 

From  there  they  returned  to  Saco,  thence  to  Dover,  and  on  to  Brad¬ 
ford,  Mass.,  where  his  second  missionary  tour  ended,  and  where  he 
parted  with  the  Brethren,  having  driven  his  team  440  miles,  hold¬ 
ing  conferences  and  preaching  the  Gospel  with  members  of  the 
vApostolic  Quorum. 

Returns  *1  then  returned  to  Dover,  N.  H.,"  Elder  Hale  records, 
home:  "and  settled  my  business  and  moved  my  family  to  Bradford, 

Mass.,  the  17th  day  of  September,  1835.  Lived  with  my 
father-in-law,  Eliphalet  Boynton,  and  assisted  him  in  selling  his 
farm  and  property,  which  was  done  prior  to  June,  1836." 

Fourth  child-  While  residing  here  at  Bradford,  Mass.,  Jonathan 
Airn»  .  is  bora:  and  Olive  were  again  favored  with  the  birth  of 

-  their  fourth  child  -  this  time  another  son  -  whom 

they  named  Alma  Helaman  Hale,  born  April  24,  1836.  The  influence 
of  the  Mormon  religion  in  these  parents  is  seen  here  in  selecting 
for  this  child  the  names  of  two  Book  of  Mormon  prophets.  Of  him 
we  shall  also  have  considerable  to  say  later  on. 


The  brook  on  the  Joseph  Smith  farm,  in  Manchester,  N.  Y .,  where  the 
first  baptisms  were  performed. 
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KIRTLAND  TEMPLE 


Jonathan  H,  Hale  assisted  with  his 
means  and  labor  in  the  construction 
of  this  sacred  edifice,  wherein  he 
received  the  personal  administration 
of  holy  ordinances. 


HOME  OF  ISAAC  HALE.  HARMONY.  PA.,  WHERE  JOSEPH  SMITH 
TRANSLATED  A  PART  OF  THE  BOOK  OF  MORMON — 1827-1829 
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hill  cumorah  monument 


They  arrived  in  Kirtland,  on  July  10th 
having  been  24  days  en  route.  They  en¬ 
countered  no  serious  trouble  on  the  way, 
and  they  arrived  at  their  destination. 

all  feeling  in  good  spirits,"  It  is 
interesting  to  note  how  Jonathan  and  Olive 
provided  for  the  comfort  of  their  two- 
months  old  baby  -  Alma  -  on  this  long  Jour¬ 
ney:  they  made  for  him  a  nice  little  bed 
In  a  basket,  which  they  suspended  from 
the  wagon  bows,  where  he  was  carried  com- 
fortably  well  -  swinging  like  a  hammock 
as  they  travelled  along  the  road, 

Obviousiy,  Jonathans  first  responsibility 
at  Kirtland  was  to  provide  a  home  for  his 
family  and  make  preparations  for  the 
approaching  winter.  The  population  of 
this  central  gathering  place  of  the  Saints 
was  increasing  so  rapidly,  that  available 
facilities  had  long  since  been  exhausted* 
so  that  the  incoming  families  had  to  build 
for  themselves,  from  the  ground  up.  But 


oi  une  "gaxnering”  was  being 
strongly  preached;  the  Prophet  Joseph 
Smith  declared  it  to  be  the  will  of  the 
Lord  that  the  Saints  should  gather  to 
Kirtland,  Ohio,  and  bring  all  their 
"means",  to  establish  "Zion"  and  build 
a  Temple,  sacred  to  God, 

Thfe  Hale  family  The  strongest  and 
MQVQs  to  Kirtland:  most  impelling  in¬ 
fluence  in  the  life 

and  conduct  of  Jonathan  H.  Hale  was  this 
man  Joseph  Smith,  the  Mormon  Prophet, 
whom  he  accepted  at  full  value,  and  whose 
message  he  believed  with  all  his  heart. 

He  was  filled  and  thrilled  with  conviction, 
and,  therefore,  there  was  in  him  no  room 
for  doubt,  or  place  for  quibbling.  When 
the  call  came  to  sell  all  his  property 
and  come  with  his  means  to  Kirtland,  then 
that  was  the  very  next  thing  to  do. 


Accordingly,  Jonathan  converted  all  his 
interests  in  Dover  and  Bradford  into  cash 
and  a  traveling  outfit  and  prepared  to 
move  to  Kirtland.  On  June  16,  1836,  the 
750  mile  trip  with  wagons  and  teams  began. 
In  the  party,  besides  Jonathan  and  Olive 
and  their  three  children,  were  Henry 
Harriman  and  wife  Clarissa  (Jonathan  and 
Henry,  it  will  be  remembered,  married  the 
Boynton  sisters,  the  only  girls  in  the 
Boynton  family),  and  "sisters  Mary  Ann 
Boynton  and  Sarah  Ann  Knight."  We  are  un¬ 
able  at  this  writing  to  identify  the  last 
two  named • 
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Jonathan  found  time,  also,  to  devote  to  the  interests  of  the 
Church,  in  local  service,  and  with  his  means  and  labor  for  the 
construction  of  the  Temple* 

Receives  During  the  winter  of  1836-7,  Jonathan  was  the  recipient 
ordinances:  of  a  number  of  sacred  ordinances  administered  to  him 
by  the  authorities  of  the  Church,  In  January,  he  was 
ordained  to  the  office  of  Seventy  in  the  Melchizedek  Priesthood 
by  Elder  Hazen  Aldrich,  and  was  made  a  member  of  the  Third  Quorum 
of  Seventy,  with  which  he  met  at  all  their  meetings  during  the 
winter,  he  says, 

w0n  the  4th  of  April,  1837,  a  number  of  the  Seventies  and  others 
met  at  my  house,"  he  wrote  in  his  Journal,  "to  receive  their  wash¬ 
ing  in  preparation  for  the  anointing,  I  received  my  washing  under 
the  hands  of  Elder  Joseph  Young  (brother  of  Brigham  Young),  one 
of  the  Presidents  of  the  Seventies,  And  on  the  5th  of  April,  I 
received  my  anointing  under  the  hands  of  Elders  Joseph  Young  and 
Hazen  Aldrich.  And  on  the  6th  of  April,  which  was  the  day  of 
the  *Solemn  Assembly, 1  I  received  the  ordinance  of  the  washing 
of  feet,  administered  to  me  by  Apostle  Heber  C.  Kimball,"  (A  re¬ 
port  of  this  meeting  may  also  be  found  in  the  Journal  History  of 
the  Church,  under  same  date,  noting  23  Brethren  in  attendance, 
among  whom  was  also  Wilford  Woodruff). 


The  "Solemn  Assembly,"  referred  to  by  Elder  Hale,  is  explained 
in  the  Hist,  of  the  Church,  Vol.  II,  p  475,  by  the  Prophet  Joseph 
Smith,  as  follows: 

"A  Solemn  Assembly  on  the  6th  of  April  1837,  of  the  official 
members  of  the  Church,  for  the  purpose  of  washing,  anointing, 
washing  of  feet,  receiving  instructions,  and  for  the  further 
organization  of  the  ministry." 


This  meeting  was  held  in  the  "Lord’s  House."  However,  the  full 
endowments  were  never  administered  in  the  Kirtland  Temple. 


Elder  Hale  made  written  notation  of  the  fact  that,  when  Apostle 
Kimball  had  administered  to  him  the  ordinance  of  the  washing  of 
feet,  in  the  "Solemn  Assembly,"  he  pronounced  hiin  "clean  of  the 
blood  of  this  generation."  This  peculiar  expression  was  also 
used  by  the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith  in  his  published  instructions 
to  the  Quorums  of  the  Priesthood,  wherein  he  stated  (Hist,  of 
Ch.  Vol.  II,  p,  228): 


"Every  Elder  that  can,  after  providing  for  his  family  (if 
he  has  any)  and  paying  his  debts,  must  go  forth  and  clear 
his  skirts  from  the  blood  of  this  generation." 


SESQUEHANRA  RIVER,  SESQUEHAMA  CO.,  PA. 

On  the  banks  of  this  river  Joseph  Smith  and  Oliver  Cowdery  re¬ 
ceived  the  Melchizedek  Priesthood,  in  spring  of  1829  (exact  date 
unknown)  in  personal  visitation  from  ancient  Apostles  -  Peter, 
James,  and  John.  They  had  just  previously,  in  May  of  this  year, 
received  ordination  to  the  Aaronic  Priesthood  from  John  the 
Baptist. 


! 


Qj-lyf.  re?efvg?  be  o f  interest  to  insert  here  the 

Patriarchal  Blessing:  full  text  of  a  Patriarchal  Blessing,  given 

to  Olive,  Jonathan's  wife,  by  Joseph  Smith, 
Senior,  the  first  Patriarch  of  the  Church,  on  November  10,  1836: 

m  PATRIARCHAL  BLESSING  m 


Given  by  JOSEPH  SMITH,  Sr.,  Patriarch  in  the  Churoh  of  Latter- 
day  Saints,  upon  the  head  of  OLIVE  BOYNTON  HALE,  wife  of  Jona¬ 
than  H.  Hale,  born  in  Bradford,  Mass.,  J\ily_36,  1805.  Given 
as  a  Patriarchal  Meeting  in  the  Kirtland  Temple,  on  November 
10,  1836. 

Sister,  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  the 
possessor  of  all  power  in  Heaven  and  Earth,  I  lay  my  hands 
on  thy  head  and  bestow  on  thee  a  father's  blessing. 

I  ask  God  to  have  mercy  and  cleanse  thee  from  all  sin. 

Let  the  blessings  of  Abraham  rest  on  thy  head.  Thou  hast 
a  father,  an  Ephraimite,  indeed,  but  he  does  not  know  it. 
Thou  hast  peace  of  mind  -  art  not  thou  to  believe?  Thy 
Heavenly  Father  has  bestowed  on  thee  more  intelligence 
than  on  many  of  thy  sex* 

Thou  shalt  have  long  life,  enjoy  the  blessings  of  this 
world,  and  life  eternal  in  the  Celestial  Kingdom.  Thou 
shalt  have  the  righteous  desires  of  thy  heart,  and  be 
thankful.  Thou  mayest  tarry  till  the  end  of  wickedness 
shall  be  accomplished;  till  the  gathering  of  Israel  shall 
be  finished;  till  the  winding-up  scene  of  this  generation; 
and  until  the  Saviour  comes  in  the  clouds  of  Heaven,  if 
thou  art  faithful,  and  if  thou  dost  attain  to  that  faith. 

Thou  shalt  see  thy  husband  return  from  his  labors  in  the 
vineyard  from  time  to  time,  and  shall  rejoice  in  the 
success  of  his  ministry.  Many  shall  be  brought  into  the 
covenant  by  his  labors. 

Thou  shalt  have  wisdom  in  Zion;  shalt  have  the  gifts  of  the 
Church.  Thou  shalt  see  the  Temple  reared  to  thy  Saviour, 
and  filled  with  His  glory.  The  Lord  will  give  thee  wisdom. 
Thou  shalt  be  an  instructress  to  the  daughters  of  the 
Lamanites;  shalt  teach  them  to  labor  with  their  hands. 

Thou  shalt  be  busy  and  useful  in  the  Camp  of  God,  and  re- 
joioe  in  His  doings;  art  blessed  in  common  with  thy  husband. 

0  In  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  I  seal  these  blessing  upon  thee. 
I  seal  thee  up  to  eternal  life. 


-Amen. 
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I IKHF-R  C.  KIMKAI.L 


GF.ORGE  A.  SMITH 


ORSON'  SPF.NSER 


With  these  men  Jonathan  H.  Hale  was  per¬ 
sonally  associated  in  his  ministry  in 
the  Church,  They  were  all  young  men  of 
about  his  own  age,  although  some  of  the 
photographs  were  taken  a  little  late  in 
life.  These  are  the  earliest  photographs 
obtainable. 
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Chapter  VII 


Elders  JONATHAN  H.  HALE  and  WILFORD  WOODRUFF 
Take  Mission  to  Eastern  States,  Canada  and  the  Fox  Islands 


J onathan  H.  Hale  The  leading  men  of  the  Church,  in  that 

takes  his  third  mission;  early  period,  were  particularly  character¬ 
ized  by  their  indefatigable  energy,  their 
self-sacrificing  devotion,  their  sincerity  of  purpose,  and  by  a 
feeling  of  the  serious  importance  of  their  mission.  No  sacrifice 
seemed  too  great;  no  task  appeared  insuperable.  When  the  Prophet 
Joseph  Smith  called  Elders  Jonathan  H.  Hale  and  Wilford  Woodruff 
to  go  on  an  important  mission  to  the  Eastern  States,  to  Canada, 
and  to  the  Fox  Islands,  there  was  only  one  answer  possible  to  tnem  - 
they  would  go,  regardless  of  the  heavy  duty  they  had  already  render¬ 
ed,  and  irrespective  of  their  need  by  their  families  at  home. 

Elder  Hale  had  already  provided  a  comfortable  home  for  his  wife 
and  children;  and  the  Journal  History  of  the  Church  records  under 
date  of  May  25,  1837,  that  "Elder  Wilford  Woodruff  and  wife  commenced 
boarding  with  Elder  Jonathan  H.  Hale  in  Kirtland."  And  at  the  time 
these  two  Brethren  started  on  their  mission,  Elder  Woodruff  wrote 
in  his  Journal:  "I  left  my  wife  with  Sister  Hale,  with  whom  she 
expected  to  stay  for  a  season." 

They  took  their  departure  from  Kirtland  on  May 
31,  1837,  which  date  is  confirmed  by  the  Journal 
History  of  the  Church.  They  were  to  be  joined 
en  route  by  Elder  Milton  Holmes,  (cousin  to 
Jonathan  H.  Hale)  who  was  to  serve  for  a  short 
time  with  them*  They  began  their  long  journey 
on  foot;  Indeed,  much  of  their  travelling  was 
of  necessity  done  in  this  manner,  covering  many 
weary  miles,  as  their  missionary  course  progressed. 

"We  left  Kirtland  in  good  spirits,"  wrote  Elder 
Woodruff  in  his  Journal.  "We  walked  twelve  miles 
to  Fairport,  where  we  were  joined  by  Elder  Milton 
Holmes.  There  we  went  aboard  the  steamer  'San¬ 
dusky*,  made  our  way  to  Buffalo,  and  proceeded 
..  thence  to  Syracuse  by  way  of  the  Erie  Canal.  We 

then  walked  to  Richmond,  Oswego  County,  New  York." 

y.k.ej;r  yo.rk  Elder  Hale's  Journal  corroborates  the  above  and  adds 
in  Canada:  that  they  also  visited  Ellisburg,  N.  Y.,  and  then 

walked  from  there  to  Sackett's  Harbor,  and  crossed 
over  Lake  Ontario  on  the  steam  boat  "Oneida"  to  Kingston,  Canada* 
thence  along  the  canal  to  Jones'  Falls,  where  they  disembarked. 

They  walked  from  there  to  a  settlement  called  Bastard,  in  Leeds 
County,  Canada,  where,  wrote  Elder  Woodruff,  "we  found  a  Branch 
of  the  Church,  presided  over  by  John  E.  Page  and  James  Blakesly. 

We  accompanied  them  to  their  place  of  meeting  and  attended  a  con¬ 
ference  at  which  300  members  of  the  Church  were  present.  Thirty- 
two  persons  presented  themselves  for  ordination.  We  ordained 
seven  Elders,  nine  Priests,  eleven  Teachers,  and  five  Deacons." 

They  also  baptized  five  persons.  This  was  on  Saturday  and  Sunday 
June  10th  and  11th,  1837.  (See  also  Journal  Hist,  of  Church).  * 

conference,  Elder  Woodruff  continues,  "we  were 
oalled  to  administer  to  a  woman  who  was  possessed  of  a  devil.  At 
times  she  was  dumb  and  greatly  afflicted  with  the  evil  spirits 

and  Wished  us  JSSUS’  6113  in  us  as  His  servants, 

hif?  }  administer  to  her.  Tour  of  us  laid  our  hands  upon 

her  head,  and  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  commanded  the  evil  snirits 

to  depart  from  her.  The  evil  spirits  left  immediately.  a^I  the 

woman  arose  with  great  joy  and  gave  thanks  and  praise  unto  God, 
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for  she  was  made  whole  from  that  hour,  A  child  that  was  sick  was 
also  healed  by  the  laying  on  of  hands,  according  to  the  word  of 
God."  -  The  Klders  had  travelled  thus  far,  a  distance  from  Kirt- 
land  of  537  miles. 

On  Monday,  June  12th,  they  travelled  23  miles  and  held  a  meeting 
at  the  home  of  a  Brother  Hickey,  attended  by  Elders  Wllford  Wood¬ 
ruff,  Jonathan  H.  Hale,  Milton  Holmes,  John  Goodson,  and  Priest 
John  Snyder,  all  of  whom  "bore  testimony  to  the  truthfulness  of 
the  Book  of  Mormon  aixl  the  work  that  God  had  commenced  In  these 
last  days,"  wrote  Elder  Hale,  "After  bearing  our  testimonies,  we 
laid  our  hands  upon  an  infant,  which,  to  all  appearances,  was  at 
the  point  of  death,  and  by  the  power  of  God  it  was  restored,  and 
returned  whole  to  its  mother," 


Return  to  On  Tuesday,  the  13th,  Elders  Woodruff 

New  YorF^ state:  and  Hale  were  joined  on  their  mission¬ 
ary  journey  by  Elders  Holmes  and  Good- 
son,  and  by  Priest  Snyder,  and  they  travelled  26  miles 
to  Kingstown,  in  Canada,  which  is  situated  on  the  shore 
of  Lake  Ontario,  and  had  a  population  at  that  time  of 
about  5,000.  Here  the  missionary  group  was  joined  by 
Priest  Isaac  Russel,  and  on  the  following  day  they 
all  took  steam  boat  "Greet  Britain"  and  crossed  over 
Lake  Ontario  to  Oswego,  New  York,  a  distance  of  about 
60  miles.  There  they  took  canal  boat  "Maumee"  to 
Syracuse,  38  miles  distant,  where  they  arrived  in  the 
afternoon  of  the  following  day,  June  15th.  Here  they 
immediately  embarked  on  another  boat,  which  conveyed 
them  to  Utica,  an  additional  distance  of  64  miles,  by  noon  of  June 
16th.  From  there  they  went  by  train  to  Schenectady,  arriving  there 
the  same  evening,  making  this  last  distance  of  80  miles  by  train 
in  five  hours,  which  gives  an  indication  of  the  speed  at  which  pass¬ 
enger  trains  ran  in  those  days.  Here  they  parted  from  Goodson, 
Snyder  and  Russell,  who  went  on  to  New  York  City  to  join  Apostles 
Heber  C.  Kimball  and  Orson  Hyde,  and  others  enroute  to  England  to 
open  a  mission  in  that  country.  They  sailed  July  1,  1837. 


The  following  two  days,  Saturday  and  Sunday,  June  17th  and  18th, 
Elders  Hale  and  Woodruff,  continued  their  journey  on  foot  from 
Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  to  Canaan,  Connecticut,  a  distance  of  70  miles, 
arriving  there  at  5  o’clock  Sunday  afternoon.  Notwithstanding 
their  long  tiresome  journey  on  foot,  they  held  a  meeting  that  even¬ 
ing  in  the  school  house,  at  which  both  Elders  preached.  They  were 
entertained  at  the  home  of  Elder  Gibson  Smith. 


"We  left  Elder  Smith’s  Monday  morning,  June  19th,"  Elder  Hale  re¬ 
corded,  "and  came  about  six  miles  to  a  body  of  the  Church,  where 
we  were  joyfully  received  at  the  home  of  Brother  Francis  Benedict. 

On  Saturday,  June  24th,  we  met  in  Conference  at  the  house  of  Jesse 
Moses,  in  Litchfield  County,  Connecticut.  Elders  present  were: 
Wilford  Woodruff,  Jonathan  H.  Hale,  Milton  Holmes,  and  Dexter  Still¬ 
man,  who  were  numbered  among  the  Seventies,  and  Gibson  Smith,  the 
Presiding  Elder  of  the  Church  in  Canaan.  Elder  Wilford  Woodruff 
was  called  to  the  chair,  and  Priest  Julian  Moses  acted  as  clerk. 
Elders  Jonathan  H.  Hale  and  Milton  Holmes  addressed  the  conference. 
Following  which,  Julian  Moses  and  Francis  K.  Benedict,  Jr.,  were 
set  apart  by  the  Holy  Spirit  and  the  voice  of  the  Church  as  candid¬ 
ates  for  the  office  of  Elder,  and  were  ordained  to  that  office  by 
Elder  Wilford  Woodruff."  Elder  Milton  Holmes  and  Julian  Moses  were 
appointed  as  missionaries,  and  directed  to  go  first  to  Mansfield, 
Conn.  The  conference  continued  over  Saturday  and  Sunday,  with 
further  addresses  by  Elders  Woodruff  and  Hale.  The  latter  noted 
in  his  Journal:  "A  case  was  here  presented  to  us,  which  vre  investi¬ 
gated;  but  for  want  of  evidence,  we  left  it  where  we  found  it." 
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During  the  remainder  of  June,  these  two  Elders 
travelled  on  foot  from  plaoe  to  plaee  over  the 
state  of  Connecticut,  holding  meetings  dally 
In  sohool  houses,  churches  and  cottages*  At 
one  point.  Elder  Hale  wrote,  they  crossed  over 
Into  Massachusetts,  and  held  a  meeting  In  the 
school  house  at  New  Molborough,  where  Elder  Hale 
preached  from  the  text.  Gal.  1:8-9.  They  were 
entertained  at  the  home  of  "Dan  Norton,  who  was 
a  Presbyterian  and  who  would  not  believe  the 
Gospel,  but  he  fed  us."  The  following  day  they 
were  most  generously  provided  for  by  "Col. 

Charles  A.  Palmer,  a  Universalis t,  a  very  rich 
and  popular  man." 

The  message  of  the  mlsslon- 
against  Beach  Hill:  arles  was  not  well  received 

by  the  people  at  Beach  Hill, 
where  they  preached  In  the  school  house:  so  a 
few  days  later,  as  they  were  walking  through  the  country,  they  came 
to  a  cool,  clear  stream  of  water,  where,  they  stopped  and  removed 
their  boots  and  socks,  and,  they  recorded: 

"We  washed  our  feet  as  a 
testimony  against  Beach  Hill." 

The  first  nine  days  in  July,  the  two  Elders  covered  100  miles  on 
foot,  conveying  their  message  of  salvation  to  the  people  of  Connect¬ 
icut,  in  their  usual  manner.  Among  those  personally  visited,  were 
a  number  of  the  relatives  and  friends  of  Elder  Wilford  Woodruff. 

His  father,  Aphek  Woodruff,  at  Farmington. 

His  uncle,  Titus  Woodruff,  at  Avon. 

His  aunt,  Hellen  Wheeler,  at  Avon. 

"And  10  or  15  families  of  friends." 

They  visited  an  ax  factory  on  Monday,  July  10th,  at  Collinsville, 
"Which  cost,"  says  Elder  Hale,  "$200,000  and  they  made  an  ax  in  a 
minute . " 

During  the  afternoon  of  that  day.  Elder  Hale,  on  invitation  visited 
a  shoemaker.  "And  while  he  was  repairing  my  boots,"  he  writes,  "I 
commenced  to  explain  to  him  some  of  our  principles,  and,  behold, 
in  comes  a  Presbyterian  Preacher,  named  Van  Orsdalen.  He  commenced 
asking  me  questions,  and  our  conversation  lasted  about  two  hours. 

I  asked  him  where  he  got  his  authority  to  preach.  He  could  not 
give  me  a  correct  answer.  He  finally  said  he  was  called  as  was 
Timothy.  He  denied  revelation,  and  said  he  had  prepared  himself  by 
education.  I  followed  him  up  with  many  questions,  and  at  last  he 
said  he  got  his  authority  to  preach  the  Gospel  through  the  Romish 
Church.  He  rejected  the  cruth." 

The  evening  of  the  same  day,  Elders  Hale  ani  Woodruff  held  a  public 
meeting,  in  the  village  hall,  at  Collinsville.  While  the  meeting 
was  in  progress,  a  mob  gathered  about  the  building,  led  by  this 
same  Rev.  Van  Orsdalen.  They  forced  open  the  door  and  began  beating 
drums  and  creating  so  much  disturbance,  that  they  broke  up  the  meet¬ 
ing.  Then  the  mob  gathered  around  the  two  Elders  and  commenced 
reviling  them,  as  though  they  were  going  to  "gnash  us  with  their 
teeth,"  Elder  Hale  recorded.  "Preacher  Van  Orsdalen  declared  that 
we  had  no  right  to  cram  the  people  with  such  doctrine.  We  told  him 
that  we  did  not  cram  anybody;  that  every  man  had  a  right  to  enjoy 
his  own  opinion.  He  said  they  had  not,  if  it  was  wrong.  We  replied 
that  we  should  take  the  liberty  to  preach,  because  the  laws  of  the 
country  gave  to  us  that  right." 

The  Presbyterian  Preacher  and  the  mob  finally  withdrew,  and  the 
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Elders  "retired  to  a  grove  and  offered  up  our  thanks  to  God  for 
our  deliverance.  We  had  a  blessing." 

But  it  is  apparent  that  the  Elders  were  not  yet  through  with  the 
Rev.  Van  Orsdalen,  for  Elder  Hale  writes  that  on  the  following 
day;  "Brother  Woodruff  and  I  went  out  by  ourselves  to  a  pure 
stream  of  water,  and  cleansed  our  hands  and  feet,  and  bore  testi¬ 
mony  before  God  against  Mr.  Van  Orsdalen,  the  Presbyterian  Priest, 
and  Mr,  Convers,  and  all  that  rejected  our  testimony." 

They  baptize  "Wednesday,  July  12th,  between  one  and  two  o’clock 
three  personas:  in  the  morning,  "Elder  Hale  writes, "Elder  Woodruff 

baptized  Orem  Woodruff  and  his  wife  Hannah,  and 
John  Woodruff.  We  then  went  ten  miles  to  Simsbury  and  tarried  at 
Widow  Cossett’s.  Very  well  entertained." 

Elder  Hale  visits  After  these  baptisms,  the  Elders  pursued  their 
old  home  town :  usual  course,  with  their  customary  energy,  for 

seven  days,  when,  on  Wednesday,  July  19th,  Elder 
Hale  left  Elder  Woodruff  at  the  home  of  the  latter’s  father,  and 
started  out,  he  says,  "afoot  and  alone  for  Worcester,  Mass.,  a 
distance  of  75  miles,  where  I  arrived  Thursday  afternoon,  having 
walked  most  of  the  way."  There  he  met  Sister  Woodruff,  who  had 
come  from  Kirtland,  whom  he  took  by  stage  the  following  day  to 
Lowell,  Mass.,  a  distance  of  44  miles,  where  he  left  her  and  con¬ 
tinued  on  his  way  to  his  old  home  town  of  Bradford,  Mass.,  where 

I  he  arrived  in  time  Sunday  to  hold  Church  and  preach  that  evening. 

He  said:  "We  had  a  good  meeting."  And  the  following  day,  "I 
spent  visiting  my  sisters  in  New  Rowley,  18  miles  distant."  And 
while  there,  he  says,  "I  wrote  a  letter  to  my  wife,  Olve  B.  Hale, 
in  Kirtland." 

He  spent  Wednesday  visiting  relatives  in  and  around  New  Rowley. 

And  on  Thursday,  he  went  over  to  Bradford  and  visited  With  his 
cousin,  Polly  Palmer.  By  that  time,  Elder  Woodruff  had  apparently 
caught  up  with  him,  for  it  is  noted  that  they  held  a  meeting  to¬ 
gether  that  evening  at  the  home  of  Brother  Nathaniel  Holmes,  at 
which  Elder  Woodruff  spoke. 


He  records  that  on  Friday,  July  28th,  he  went  over  to  Haverhill 
to  see  Osgood  G.  Boynton,  but  found  he  had  gone  to  Dover.  So  he 
then  visited  with  "XJncle  Moses  and  Aunt  Betsy  Poor.  Aunt  Betsy 
is  my  father’s  youngest  sister.  I  returned  to  Rowley,  and  called 
on  Aunt  Polly  Hardy.  And  on  Saturday,  the  29th,  I  went  to  visit 
Uncle  Jonathan  Harriman  (a  brother  to  Jonathan  H.  Hale’s  mother}. 

In  the  evening  I  preached  in  John  B.  Savory’s  Hall 
to  about  150  persons.  My  text  was,  II  Cor.  12th 
chapter.  Good  attention.  I  bore  testimony  to  them 
of  the  truth  of  the  work  in  these  last  days,  and  to 
the  Book  of  Mormon,  and  that  Joseph  Smith  is  a 
\  Prophet."  (This  John  B.  Savory  married  Jonathan  H. 
Hale’s  sister,  Rachel). 

On  Sunday,  the  30th,  he  conducted  meetings  and  preached; 
first  at  the  home  of  Brother  Nathaniel  Holmes,  at  10:30 
A.  M. ;  and  second  in  East  School  House,  in  Bradford, 
at  5:00  P.  M.  There  was  a  branch  of  the  Church  in 
operation  at  the  latter  place,  presided  over  by  Elder 
Nathaniel  Holmes,  father  of  Jonathan  and  Milton  Holmes, 
according  to  notation  in  Wilford  Woodruff’s  Journal. 

For  purposes  of  identification,  we  should  state  here 
that  this  Nathaniel  Holmes  and  Solomon  Hale  (Jonathan 
H.  Hale’s  father)  married  the  Harriman  sisters  -  Sarah 
and  Martha, -respectively  -  daughters  of  Jonathan  Harri¬ 
man.  Nathaniel  and  Sarah  Harriman  Holmes  became  the  parents  of 
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Jonathan  Harriman  Holmes,  horn  March  11,  1806,  at  Georgetown  (or 
Rowley)  Essex  County,  Mass,  He  married  Elvira  Annie  Cowles  Smith. 

They  came  to  Utah  and  settled  at  Centerville,  and  it  was  with  them 
that  the  young  Solomon  Henry  Hale  (Jonathan  H.  and  Olive  B,  Hale’s 
youngest  son)  lived  for  a  while  after  Aroet  and  Rachel  were  married 
in  Utah,  as  we  shall  later  see. 

"On  Monday,"  Elder  Hale  writes,  "I  went  to  visit  my  sister  Eliza 
(who  married  Stephen  Harney),  and  then  went  to  Rowley  and  found 
my  Mother  and  my  sister  Sarah  Palmer.  They  were  at  my  sister 
Rachel’s  (who  married  John  B.  Savory).  Had  a  pleasant  time  conversi: 
with  them." 

'/ 

"Tuesday,  August  1st,  1837,  I  left  Brother  Nathaniel  Holmes  and  came  ,  l 
on  in  company  with  Elder  Woodruff  to  Dover,  Stratford  County,  New 
Hampshire.  Stopped  on  our  way  at  New  Market  River  and  had  a  good 
swim  in  the  salt  water.  Tarried  with  Captain  Benjamin  Wiggin.  He 
was  very  glad  to  see  me.  (Capt.  Wiggin  is  the  man  with  whom  he 
was  formerly  in  business).  Tarried  in  Dover  during  Wednesday, 
visiting  old  friends.  Stayed  with  Stephen  Palmer  (who  married  his 
sister  Sarah).  *’ 

"I  left  Dover  on  Thursday,  August  3d,  and  went  to  South  Berwick, 

Maine.  Took  dinner  with  my  sister  Martha  Hale  Plumer,  and  then 
went  to  Moses  Cooper’s,  and  found  sister  Sophia  Cooper  there.  Held  ® 
meeting  in  the  evening.  They  were  very  anxious  to  hear  more;  but 
I  was  very  sick,  so  Elder  Woodruff  preached.  I  was  poisoned  from 
eating  oysters." 

In  spite  of  this  sudden  illness,  he  was  up  and  going  the  next  day, 
visiting,  in  company  with  Elder  Woodruff,  among  friends  and  relative* 
going  from  city  to  city,  and  holding  meetings  in  the  evenings.  "On 
Wednesday,  August  16th,"  Elder  Hale  wrote,  "I  walked  to  Portland, 
Maine,  to  see  my  Uncle  Samuel  Hale  and  family.  Found  them  all  well 
and  glad  to  see  me.  Tarried  with  them  until  Friday,  the  18th.  It 
was  mentioned  to  a  number  that  if  doors  were  opened,  I  would  give 
them  a  lecture,  but  none  were  opened.  So  on  the  18th,  I  went  over 
to  Sarborough  and  brought  Brother  Woodruff  back  with  me  to  Portland 
the  same  evening,  and  we  stayed  the  night  with  Uncle  Samuel  Hale." 

This  completed  the  labors  of  Elder  Hale  among  his  own  relatives 
and  friends,  in  the  territory  of  his  birth  and  where  he  was  best 
acquainted.  He  had  spent  a  full  month  among  them,  a  large  part 
of  the  time,  with  Elder  Woodruff’s  assistance.  We  have  recorded 
here  his  daily  movements  in  careful  detail,  for  two  principal  reas¬ 
ons:  (1)  to  show  his  earnest  efforts  among  his  own  people,  in 
an  attempt  to  convert  them  to  Mormonism;  and  (2)  to  note  the  names 
of  his  relatives  and  the  places  where  they  resided,  as  he  gave  them 
in  his  Journal,  which  should  be  of  great  interest  to  members  of 
the  Hale  family  who  read  this  book,  after  the  passing  of  over  100 
years.  It  is  a  significant  fact,  not  uncommon  in  such  instances, 
which  may  be  repeated  here,  that  Jonathan  seemed  unable  to  persuade 
others  of  the  Hale  family  to  see  the  Gospel  light  as  he  had  come  to 
see  it.  Therefore,  he  was  the  only  one  of  his  kinsfolk,  so  far  as 
we  now  know,  to  join  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints, 
except  certain  of  his  Mother’s  kin  -  the  Harriman’ s  and  Holmes’, 
and  his  wife’s  brothers  and  sister,  but  not  her  parents. 

They  set  sail  Fox  Islands  was  the  next  objective  of  these  two 
for  Fox  Islands:  faithful  and  energetic  promulgators  of  the  Faith. 

At  this  time  Jonathan  was  37  years  of  age,  and  I 

Wilford  was  30.  They  had  already  made  history;  but  they  are  now 
destined  to  make  even  greater  history. 
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"On  Saturday  at  11:00  A.  K.,  August  19, 
1837,  we  left  Portland,  Maine,  on  board 
the  steam  boat  ’Bangor,1  east-bound," 
Elder  Hale  wrote.  "At  sunset,  we  land¬ 
ed  at  a  place  called  Owlshead,  situated 
on  a  point  of  land,  and  the  same  evening, 
we  set  sail  with  five  other  men.  At 
2; 00  o’clock  Sunday  morning,  the  20th, 
we  landed  at  the  town  of  Vinalhaven,  Fox 
Island."  The  Journal  History  of  the 
Church,  under  this  same  date,  states: 

"Elders  Wilford  Woodruff  and  Jonathan  H. 
Hale  landed  at  Vinalhaven,  as  the  first 
Latter-day  Saint  missionaries  to  Fox 
Islands,  off  the  coast  of  Maine.  The 
Township  of  Vinalhaven  includes  both 
North  and  South  Fox  Islands."  The  pop¬ 
ulation  of  the  islands  at  that  time  is  given  as  1,800.  It  may  also 
be  observed  here  that  these  two  Elders  were  not  only  the  first  to 
carry  the  Gospel  message  to  Fox  Islands;  but  the  first  missionaries 
to  any  islands  of  the  sea  in  this  dispensation. 


In  truly  characteristic  fashion,  Elders  Woodruff  and  Hale  lost  no 
time  after  landing  on  the  Islands.  They  worked  every  hour  of  the 
day  and  seven  days  a  week*  The  town  clock  had  just  struck  the 
second  hour  of  Sunday  as  they  stepped  off  the  boat.  The  town  was 

deep  in  slumber  -  all  was  dark.  They  walked 
down  the  main  street,  carrying  their  travell¬ 
ing  bags  -  strangers  on  a  strange  island.  By 
a  kind  of  intuitive  sense,  they  turned  into 
a  certain  house  and  aroused  the  sleeping  owner. 
He  took  them  in  and  gave  them  a  bed  and  a  warm 
breakfast.  His  name  was  Nathan  Dyer. 

Rested  and  refreshed,  the  Elders  started  out 
this  Sabbath  morning  to  see  what  could  be 
accomplished  on  this,  their  first  day  on  the 
Islands.  They  met  a  man  by  the  name  of  Ben¬ 
jamin  Kent,  with  whom  they  went  to  Church  in 
the  forenoon.  The  minister  was  Rev.  Gideon  J.  Newton,  "a  Calvin- 
istic  Baptist  preacher."  After  the  service,  he  kindly  consented 
to  let  these  two  Mormon  missionaries  preach  in  his  Church,  and 
accordingly  announced  a  meeting  for  them  that  same  evening;  he 
then  took  them  home  with  him  to  dinner.  "Here,"  Elder  Hale  wrote, 
"I  presented  to  him  the  Book  of  Moraon.  He  said  he  should  like  to 
read  it.  I  told  him  he  could  have  it  a  week.  He  used  us  very 
kindly." 


They  held  their  meeting  in  Rev.  Newton’s  Church,  according  to 
appointment.  Good  attendance  and  respeotful  attention  accorded. 

They  announced  two  more  meetings.  They  were  invited  to  stay  the 
night  with  Benjamin  Kent.  Elder  Hale  noted  that  "the  people  on 
the  North  Island  are  mostly  Baptist  Calvinists;  on  the  South  Island, 
principally  Methodists." 


"Monday  morning,  the  21st,  we  walked  down  along  the  sea  shore  and 
viewed  the  vessels  under  sail,"  he  wrote  in  his  Journal.  "We 
presently  oame  to  a  retired  place  on  the  shore,  where  we  kneeled 
down  and  offered  up  our  prayers  to  the  Most  High  God  for  His  good¬ 
ness  to  us.  We  then  went  to  the  East  district  and  gave  out  appoint¬ 
ments  for  meetings.  Then  we  returned  to  the  North  distriot  and  held 
a  meeting.  I  preached  on  the  Authenticity  of  the  Book  of  Mormon. 
Good  attention  was  given.  We  tarried  with  Stephen  Luoe,  Esq.,  who 
bade  us  weloome  while  on  the  Islands." 
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Mr.  Luce  took  the  Elders  the  following  day  for  a  little  fishing 
trip  up  Penobscot  Bay,  where  they  made  a  generous  catch  of  mackrel, . ' 
of  which  they  were  invited  to  eat  their  fill  that  evening  at  the 
Luce  home.  They  were  found  frequently  at  this  hospitable  fire¬ 
side. 

The  educational  value  of  Elder  Halefs  observations  may  be  seen  in 
the  following  paragraph  which  he  penned:  "We  watched  the  fish 
hawks,  which  are  numerous  on  these  islands.  They  catch  the  fish 
alive  from  the  water,  in  their  claws,  and  carry  them  in  flight 
until  they  are  dead;  then  they  alight  on  the  edge  of  their  nests, 
and  pick  the  fish  to  pieces  and  pass  them  around  to  their  young. 

If  they  drop  the  fish,  they  never  pick  them  up  again,  but  go  to  the 
water  and  catch  fresh  ones.” 

The  remaining  ten  days  of  August,  the  Elders  continued  their  labors 
in  great  earnestness  and  with  much  enthusiasm,  visiting  among  the 
people  and  holding  conversations  during  the  day,  and  preaching  in 
school  houses,  or  churches  in  the  evening.  They  would  frequently 
part  company  for  days  at  a  time  and  hold  meetings  simultaneously 
on  the  two  Islands. 

Elder  Hale  reports  another  visit  to  Rev.  Newton,  to  whom  we  have 
already  referred.  "He  had  read  the  Book  of  Mormon,  which  I  had 
loaned  to  him,  at  least,  as  much  as  he  wanted  to,  he  said.  He 
commenced  using  his  influence  against  us  in  the  community.  And 
when  he  went  to  his  Church  to  preach,  he  did  not  have  one  soul 
there  to  hear  him.  Thus  we  see  the  triumph  of  truth.” 

"Before  sunset,  on  the  last  day  of  August,"  Elder  Hale  wrote, 

"Elder  Woodruff  and  I  retired  to  a  grove  of  fir  trees,  where  we 
sat  and  sang  a  hymn  composed  by  Elders  Thomas  B.  Marsh  and  Parley 
P.  Pratt,  on  the  last  day  of  summer,  in  1835,  a  little  before  sun¬ 
set,  while  they  were  riding  with  me  in  the  state  of  Maine,  entitled: 
*The  Sun  that  Declines  in  the  Ear  Western  Sky. *  We  then  bowed  our 
knees,  with  our  faces  toward  the  House  of  God  -  the  Temple  of  the 
Lord  in  Kirtland  -  and  we  worshipped  the  God  of  Abraham,  Isaac  and 
Jacob.  Then  we  held  a  meeting  in  the  South  school  house.  Full 
house  and  good  attention.  Tarried  that  night  with  Captain  Justus 
Eames." 

Elder  Hale  performs  Elder  Hale  makes  the  following  significant 
first  baptisms  on  the  recording:  "On  Sunday,  September  3,  1837, 
islands  of  the'  sea:  we  held  a  meeting  at  the  home  of  Justus 

Eames.  We  had  a  full  house  and  good  atten¬ 
tion.  After  the  meeting  I  baptized  Captain  Justus  Eames  and  his 
wife  Betsy  Eames.  These  are  the  first  I  ever  baptized.  And  I 
must  say  this  was  a  most  Joyous  time  for  us,  as  also  to  them.  They 
are  the  first,  I  suppose,  that  have  been  baptized  into  the  New  and 
Everlasting  Covenant  on  the  islands  of  the  sea.  Thank  the  Lord, 

0  my  soul,  and  forget  not  His  blessings:  We  tarried  that  night 
with  Brother  Eames." 

Of  this  particular  event,  Elder  Wilford  Woodruff  wrote  in  his  Jour¬ 
nal,  which  is  also  recorded  in  his  "Life,"  p,  78: 

"Brother  Jonathan  H.  Hale  went  down  into  the  sea  and  baptized 
Justus  Eames  and  his  wife.  These  were  the  first  baptisms 
performed  by  proper  authority  upon  any  of  the  islands  of 
the  sea  in  this  dispensation." 


•  Great  Variety  During  the  week,  beginning 
of  fish;  September  4th,  the  two  Elders 

pursued  their  missionary  work 
with  their  customary  assiduousness.  One  day 
they  climbed  a  high  ledge  and  obtained  a 
thrilling  perspective  view  of  the  two  Islands 
and  the  surrounding  expanses  of  water.  They 
saw  steam  ships,  sailing  vessels,  fishing 
smacks,  and  boats  of  every  description,  coming 
and  going  in  line  of  their  respective  trades.  While  sitting  at  rest 
on  this  high  ledge,  Elder  Hale  took  out  his  Journal  and  wrote  such 
things  as  only  a  studious  mind  would  observe.  He  described  the 
rocky  Islands,  with  their  patchy  vegetation  and  clustered  settle¬ 
ments,  and  promiscious  small  fields  of  wheat,  potatoes  and  berries* 

He  noted  that  fishing  was  the  most  paying  and  constituted  the  prin¬ 
cipal  industry  of  the  people;  and  that  the  waters  about  the  Islands 
abounded  in  a  great  variety  of  fish,  making  this  oommerce  easy  and 
profitable.  He  then  wrote  down  a  list  of  40  different  kinds  of  fish 
which  were  caught  in  those  waters,  which  list,  even  to  compile, 
would  drive  most  men  to  a  good  Encyclopedia,  Here  it  is  -  copied 
directly  from  his  diary: 

"Whale,  shark,  black-fish,  sturgeon,  salmon,  halibut,  cod, 
pollack,  shad,  eel,  paddock,  tom  cod,  bass,  ale-wife, 
herring,  pohagen,  dolphin,  frost-fish,  flounder,  smelt, 
grampus,  skate,  shrimp,  cusk,  blue-fish,  scallop,  dog¬ 
fish,  mutton-fish,  lump-fish,  squid,  five-fingers,  lobster, 
clam,  mussel,  crab,  snail,  porpoise,  seal,  sun-fish,  horse- 
mackerel,  ling,  sword-fish,  thrasher,  cat-fish,  white-fish, 
scup,  tautog  and  cunner."  (The  writer  has  checked  this  list 
by  reference  to  an  Encyclopedia,  and  he  finds  it  correct). 

They  went  upon  It  has  ever  been  so,  that  the  miracle  of  nature  is 
the  mountain  the  most  awe-inspiring  and  influencing  force  to  act 
to  pray:  and  re-act  upon  the  human  mind.  The  greatest  temples 

are  those  built  without  hands;  and  the  most  sacred 
shrines  are  in  sequestered  spots  amid  the  trees,  or  on  solitary  hills 
or  mountains.  There  was  never  a  time  when  the  men  of  God  did  not 
seek  these  high  places  to  commune  with  Diety. 

Therefore,  true  to  form  -  instinctive  and  traditional  -  Elders  Hale 
and  Woodruff  ascended  the  highest  hill  top  on  the  Islands,  and  from 
this  elevation  they  poured  out  their  hearts  in  prayer  and  praise 
unto  God.  Then  they  sat  under  the  spreading  branches  of  a  massive 
pine  tree,  and,  says  Elder  Hale,  "I  read  the  16th  chapter  of  Jer- 
miah,  which  speaks  of  fishers  and  hunters,  whom  God  would  send  to 
gather  Israel.  We  then  sang  a  song  of  Zion  and  continued  our  pray¬ 
ers  to  the  Most  High  God.  In  contemplation  of  the  work  of  God,  we 
called  to  mind  in  our  prayers  the  ancient  prophets  Nephi ,  Mormon, 
Moroni,  and  our  modern  ones  -  Joseph,  Oliver  and  Sidney.  We  also 
remembered  Heber,  Orson,  Goodson,  and  all  those  on  mission  to  Eng¬ 
land;  also  Page  and  those  in  upper  Canada;  and  all  those  in  like 
condition  with  ours.  Especially  did  we  pray  for  our  wives,  that 
God  would  bless  them.  We  spent  about  three  hours  in  prayer.  We 
had  a  glorious  time.  »Ve  then  went  on  our  way  rejoicing." 

Elder  Woodruff  recorded  in  his  diary  practically  the  same  details, 
as  above  given,  then  added:  "The  spirit  of  God  rested  upon  us, 
and  we  prayed  and  rejoiced  together." 

Second  baptism  The  Elders  conducted  a  public  meeting  at  the  home 
on  Fox  Islands:  of  Brother  Justus  Eames,  on  Sunday,  September  10th, 

following  which  they  baptized  Capt.  Ebenezer  Eames 
and  Melannar  Eames,  in  which  ceremony  Elder  Woodruff  officiated. 
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hey  noted  that  up  to  this  time,  they  had  held  meetings  everyday, 
but  one,  since  they  reached  the  Islands;  they  had  preached  25  dis¬ 
courses,  and  performed  four  baptisms,  all  in  20  days. 

The  following  day  (Monday)  they  attended  the  Methodist  Church  and 
listened  to  a  scathing  denunciation  of  "Mormoni sm"  by  Rev.  Douglas. 
"He  utterly  rejected  the  Book  of  Momon  as  being  the  word  of  God, 
$nd  said  that  he  did  not  fear  the  judgments  of  God  for  so  doing. 
Whereupon,  Elder  Woodruff  arose  and  bore  testimony  to  the  truth 
of  said  book.  This  minister  had  previously  attended  two  meetings 
at  which  I  preached,"  Elder  Hale  wrote,  "and  bore  testimony  to  the 
truth  of  the  book,  and  to  other  things  that  were  taking  place  in 
the  last  days." 


They  wash  their  feet  The  next  morning,  the  record  continues, 
against  minister:  "Elder  Woodruff  and  I  went  to  the  water  and 

cleansed  our  hands  and  feet  and  bore  testi¬ 
mony  to  God  that  our  garments  were  clear  of  the  blood  of  Mr.  Doug¬ 
las,  the  Priest."  This  peculiar  ceremony  harks  back  to  a  very 
ancient  custom,  which  was  given  current  application  in  the  exper¬ 
ience  of  these  two  Elders  by  the  wording  of  special  ordinances 
administered  to  them  in  Kirtland,  and  in  declarations  of  the  Prophet 
Joseph  Smith,  heretofore  referred  to  in  this  book. 


Elder  Hale  baptizes  As  the  Elders  proceeded  afoot  on  their  way, 
three  more  converts:  Monday,  September  the  11th,  "we  came  to  the 

house  of  Cyrus  Starrett,"  Elder  Hale  recorded. 
"I  preached  to  them  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  same  hour 
of  the  day  that  they  believed,  I  led  them  down  into  the  waters  of 
baptism  and  buried  them  in  the  water  for  the  remission  of  their 
sins,  according  to  the  commandment  of  the  Lord  -  he  and  his  house¬ 
hold  -  all  that  had  come  to  the  years  of  accountability  before  God. 
And  their  numbers  were  three,  and  their  names  are:  Cyrus  Starrett, 
and  his  wife,  Phoebe  Starrett,  and  Abigail  H.  Farnham.  I,  Jona¬ 
than,  and  Wilford  laid  our  hands  upon  them  and  they  received  the 
Holy  Ghost.  We  tarried  with  them  that  night." 


Elder  Hale  performs  They  held  a  meeting  in 
another  baptism:  the  school  house  on  Sun- 

~  day,  September  17th, 

after  which  Elder  Hale  administered  the  ord¬ 
inance  of  baptism  to  another  convert  by  the 
name  of  Eliza  G.  Luce.  Apparently  these  Elders  had  made  a  good 
impression  at  the  Luce  home,  heretofore  referred  to. 


The  ensuing  week  found  the  missionaries 
pursuing  their  labors  with  customary  dili¬ 
gence.  They  received  from  their  wives  the 
first  letters  since  they  reached  the  Islands, 
and  rejoiced  that  all  were  well  at  home. 

They  made  immediate  replies. 


An  Epistle  to  the  And  on  Monday,  the  13th,  Elders  Woodruff  and 

Prophet  Joseph  Smith:  Hale  addressed  a  lengthy  and  noteworthy 

communication  to  President  Joseph  Smith  and 
the  Church  at  Kirtland.  This  letter  contained  a  resume  of  their 
missionary  labors  up  to  this  time;  it  graphically  portrayed  their 
faith  and  devotion,  and  more  nearly  than  anything  else  we  have  of 
record,  gave  the  style  of  expression  and  the  manner  of  the  preach¬ 
ing  of  Elder  Hale,  whose  sermons  were  never  recorded,  as  in  later 
years  they  were  of  Elder  Woodruff,  who  survived  to  become  the  fourth 
President  of  the  Church.  This  epistle  was  considered  of  sufficient 
interest  and  importance  to  have  been  preserved  in  the  archives  of 
the  Church.  It  was  published  in  its  entirety  by  the  Prophet  Joseph 
Smith  in  "The  Elders  Journal,"  Vol.  1,  No.  1,  October,  1837,  at 
Kirtland.  On  account  of  its  many-sided  interest  and  value,  we  are 
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presenting  the  full  text  of  this  letter  at  the  close  of  this 
chapter. 

For  the  next  several  days,  the  Elders  worked  separately  in  order 
to  meet  more  people.  and  cover  more  territory.  On  Sunday,  Septem¬ 
ber  24th,  Elder  Hale  writes,  "I  delivered  two  long  discourses 
at  meetings  in  the  school  house.  In  the  forenoon  I  preached  on 
the  Book  of  Moimon.  In  the  afternoon  I  preached  on  the  Gospel  - 
my  text  was  James  1st  chapter.  Full  houses. 

Remarkable  "Wednesday  the  27th,  I  conversed  with  Jonathan  Burg- 
oonversions:  ess,"  he  continues.  "  He  believed  in  the  Lord 

Jesus  Christ  with  all  his  heart,  and  I  led  him  down 
into  the  sea  and  buried  him  in  the  water  for  the  remission  of  his 
sins.  When  coming  up  out  of  the  water,  he  thanked  and  praised  God 
and  rejoiced  in  the  light  he  had  received. 

"And  on  Thursday,  the  28th,  I  came  to  the  house  of  Anthony  Coombs. 

His  wife  Elizabeth,  an  old  lady,  believed  with  all  her  heart,  and 
I  led  her  down  into  the  sea  and  baptized  her.  She  came  up  out  of 
the  water  singing  praises." 

Then  again,  three  days  later,  on  Sunday,  October  1st,  the  two 
Elders  held  two  meetings  at  the  home  of  Brother  Justus  Eames,  at 
which  both  preached.  Following  the  first  meeting,  a  young  lady 
by  the  name  of  Martha  Sylvester  came  up  and  asked  for  baptism, 
which  ordinance  was  then  and  there  administered  to  her  by  Elder 
Hale. 

During  the  week  in  which  these  remarkable  conversions  took  place, 
Elders  Hale  and  Woodruff  betook  themselves  again  to  the  High  Place 
for  a  day  of  prayer  and  spiritual  communion.  These  repeated  ex¬ 
periences,  at  this  lofty  and  secluded  spot,  were  unquestionably 
filled  with  great  inspiration  and  spiritual  power;  for  they  would 
oome  down  from  the  Mount  illuminated  and  re-charged  with  potency 
and  enthusiasm.  It  is  little  wonder,  then,  that  they  could,  as 
was  the  repeated  experience  of  Elder  Hale,  just  described,  convert 
and  baptize  people  in  an  hour,  so  to  speak. 

Work  on  Fox  Islands  The  time  had  now  come  when  these  two  humble 
was  concluded:  and  devoted  missionaries  must  conclude  their 

joint  mission  on  the  Fox  Islands ,  and  bid 
farewell  to  their  many  newly-made  friends  and  converts,  and  cross 
over  to  the  mainland,  with  faces  toward  their  wives  and  families. 
Elder  Hale  had  been  released  to  return  to  Kirtland. 

They  had  been  on  the  Islands  42  days;  they  had  covered  the  entire 
territory  with  their  earnest  preaching  and  fervent  testimonies. 

Elder  Hale  had  baptized  9  and  Elder  Woodruff  2,  making  11  ne^jly- 
made  converts  to  the  Church.  (The  Jounral  Hist,  of  the  Ch.  gives 
the  number  as  12.) 

They  wash  feet  Before  leaving  the  Islands,  however,  it  seems 

against  flev.  Newton:  that  they  felt  the  necessity  of  performing  a 

"duty"  in  the  case  of  Rev.  Gideon  J.  Newton, 
the  Baptist  Preacher,  whom  they  contacted  shortly  after  their  arrival 
on  the  Islands,  and  who  rejected  and  denounced  them;  for,  Elder 
Hale  records,  "we  went  down  and  cleansed  our  feet  in  the  sea  water 
and  bore  testimony  unto  God  that  Gideon  J.  Newton,  a  professed  Bap¬ 
tist  Priest,  had  rejected  the  Book  of  Mormon  and  our  testimony  to 
him;  and  that  we  are  clear  of  his  blood," 

They  sailed  from  Vinalhaven  for  the  mainland  on  Monday,  October 
2,  1837,  and  landed  at  Thomaston,  Maine,  that  evening  just  as  the 
sun  was  going  down.  They  then  started  on  foot  for  South  Berwick, 
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Maine,  situated  in  the  extreme  southern  part  of  the  state,  on  the 
New  Hampshire  border,  and  were  all  week  in  reaching  that  point. 

They  made  calls,  preached  and  held  meetings  enroute.  Among  those 
visited  on  the  way,  of  interest  in  this  account,  were  some  of  Jon¬ 
athan^  kinsfolk,  whom  he  named  as  "Aunt  Hannah,  wife  of  William 
S.  Cooper,  in  Bath;  and  Uncle  Samuel  Hale  in  Portland. " 

Hilders  Hale  and  "On  Sunday,  October  8th,  we  reached  South  Berwick 
Woodruf f  part :  and  held  a  meeting  in  the  home  of  Moses  Cooper# 

I  preached,"  wrote  Elder  Hale.  And  on  Monday, 
the  9th,  I  took  the  parting  hand  with  Elder  Wilford  Woodruff.  We 
have  travelled  together  about  2,000  miles  since  the-  31st  of  May." 

The  Journal  History  of  the  Church,  under  dates  of  October  1,  and 
2,  1837,  shows  these  entries: 

"Elders  Wilford  Woodruff  and  Jonathan  H.  Hale  organized  a 
Branch  of  the  Church  on  Fox  Islands  with  12  members,  and 
administered  the  sacrament  for  the  first  time  on  these 
Islands.” 

"On  October  2d,  Elders  Wilford  Woodruff  and  Jonathan  H. 

Hale,  who  had  done  a  most  successful  missionary  labor  on 
the  Fox  Islands,  parted  with  the  Saints  on  the  North 
Island  to  return  to  Scarboro,  Maine.  Captain  Ames  took 
them  to  Thomastown,  Maine."  At  Scarboro,  Elder  Woodruff 
met  his  wife  with  her  father’s  family. 

In  his  own  Journal,  Elder  Woodruff  recorded:  "The  time  had  come 
for  me  to  give  the  parting  hand  to  Brother  Jonathan  H.  Hale.  We 
had  travelled  during  the  season  over  2,000  miles  together  with 
our  hearts  and  spirits  well  united.” 

"He  felt  it  his  duty  to  return  to  his  family  in  Kirtland.  On  the 
9th  of  October,  I  accompanied  Brother  Hale  one  mile  upon  his  jour¬ 
ney*  We  retired  to  a  grove  and  knelt  down  and  prayed  together 

and  had  a  good  time.  And  after  commending  each  other  to  God.  we 
parted."  * 

Elder  Hale  proceeds  "I  went  to  Dover,  New  Hampshire,  alone 
alofle  -  visits  Mother:  and  tarried  with  Stephen  Palmer  (who 

married  Jonathan’s  sister  Sarah).  And 
on  Wednesday,  the  11th,  I  went  on  foot  a  distance  of  38  miles  to 
Bradford  to  see  Mother  Hale.  The  next  day  I  walked  3  miles  to 
Uncle  Holmes,  (meaning  Nathaniel  Holmes,  who  married  his  Mother’s 
sister,  Sarah  Harriman)  where  I  remained  for  the  night.  From 
there  on  Friday,  the  13th,  I  journeyed  7  miles  to  Haverhill  and 
tarried  with  0.  G.  Boynton.  Then  back  to  Mother’s  on  Saturday 
where  I  stayed  the  night.”  * 

"Sunday,  the  15th,  I  went  to  T.  Burbank’s  and  preached  -  text: 

1st  chapter  of  James.  Then  went  to  Mother’s,  and  from  there*to 
Uncle  Holmes.  On  Monday,  the  16th,  I  went  to  see  sisters  Savory 
and  Stickney  (meaning  his  own  sisters,  Rachel  and  Hannah,  res¬ 
pectively),  where  I  remained  until  Tuesday.  I  then  went  back  to 
Uncle  Holmes. 

"Wednesday,  the  17th,  I  left  New  Rowley, 
Mass.,  and  went  to  Lowell,  thence  to 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  and  on  to  Buffalo,  and 
from  there  by  boat  to  Sandusky,  Ohio, 
and  then  to  Kirtland,  Ohio,  where  I 
arrived  Saturday,  October  28,  1837. 

Found  my  family  all  well  and  glad  to  see 
me."  (He  had  been  gone  about  five  months). 

"I  must  note  here  that  I  had  a  perilous 
time  on  Lake  Erie,  on  my  return  home.  We 


Returns  home 
to  Kirtland: 
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were  driven  by  a  mighty  wind  for  thirty  hours,  from  Buffalo  to 
Sandusky,  .before  we  could  make  a  harbor;  but  through  the  good¬ 
ness  of  God,  we  were  finally  brought  safely  to  land,"  (The 
usual  route  taken  by  the  Saints  from  New  York  and  the  upper  north¬ 
eastern  coast  states,  was  by  boat  from  Buffalo  to  Fairport,  the 
latter  point  being  only  twelve  miles  from  Kirtland;  but  it  appears 
that  the  storm  was  so  violent  on  the  occasion  just  mentioned,  that 
they  were  unable  to  enter  Fairport  Harbor,  or  any  other  along  the 
way,  until  they  reached  Sandusky,  which  is  approximately  75  miles 

beyond  Fairport), 


Elder  Hale  kept  a  journal  only  of  his  missionary  labors,  comprising 
two  small,  pocket-size  note  books,  as  stated  in  the  Introduction 
to  this  book.  He  filled  the  first  book,  but  only  half  of  the 
second.  In  concluding  the  first  book,  upon  his  return  to  Kirtland, 
as  above  noted,  he  wrote  on  the  final  page  the  following  reflective 

observat ions : 


"This  journal  was  written  during  my  missionary  labors, 

I  can  say  that  the  Lord  has  blessed  me  in  very  deed. 
Although  I  have  baptized  but  nine  persons  -  and  these 
were  on  the  Fox  Islands  -  yet  I  have  witnessed  many  more. 

"I  trust  my  labors  have  not  been  in  vain.  There  appears 
to  be  a  great  field  opened  to  missionary  work  in  Maine 
and  along  the  sea-board,  and  on  the  islands  of  the  sea, 

"Whatever  my  circumstances  may  be,  I  shall  not  forget 
my  missionary  experiences." 


PARLEY  P.  PRATT 


THE  MORNING 
BREAKS,  THE 
SHADOWS  FLEE 

By  Parley  P.  Pratt 


rHE  morning  breaks,  the  shadows 
flee; 

,0  Zion's  standard  is  unfurled, 
rhe  dawning  of  a  brighter  day, 
Majestic  rises  on  the  world. 


The  clouds  of  error  disappear 
Before  the  rays  of  truth  divine; 
The  glory  bursting  from  a-far, 
Wide  o’er  the  nations  soon 
shine. 


will 
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EPISTLE  of  ELDERS  WILFORD  WOODRUFF  and  JONATHAN  H.  HALE 

to 

- •  The  PROPHET  JOSEPH  SMITH  and  the  CHURCH  • - 


(This  letter  has  been  considered  of  sufficient  interest  and  value 
to  be  preserved  in  the  archives  of  the  Church,  It  was  published 
by  the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith  in  the  "Elders  Journal,"  Vol.  1,  No,  1, 
October,  1837,  in  Kirtland.  Aside  from  the  valuable  information 
contained  in  this  Epistle,  it  is  of  particular  interest  to  the 
great  Hale  family,  who  have  descended  from  this  noble  man  of  God  - 
Jonathan  H,  Hale  -  in  that  it  is  the  only  document  known  to  be  in 
existence  which  gives  his  style  of  religious  expression  and  manner 
of  discourse.  The  same  was  true,  at  that  time,  of  Elder  Woodruff, 
only  he  survived  to  become  President  of  the  Church,  and  in  later 
life  his  public  discourses  were  recorded.  The  marvelous  spirit  of 
these  men  is  beautifully  manifested  in  this  letter,  which  is  here 
given  in  its  entirety). 


I  - -  North  Lat.  44  -  Long.  69-10 

Vinalhaven,  Fox  Islands 
Monday,  September  18,  1837. 

To  - 

Joseph  Smith,  Jr.,  and 

The  Church  of  Latter-day  Saints 

in  Kirtland. 

GREETING  - 

Dear  Saints  of  God,  whom  we  love  of  a  truth 
for  the  truth’s  sake,  that  dwelleth  in  you, 
and  we  pray  God  that  it  may  abide  with  you 
forever: 

As  we  are  called  to  stand  upon  the  Islands  of  the  Sea,  in  defense 
of  the  truth  and  for  the  word  of  God,  and  the  testimony  of  Jesus 
Christ,  we  are  under  the  necessity  of  making  use  of  our  pen  to 
give  you  an  account  of  our  labors  in  the  ministry  since  we  left 
Kirtland,  as  we  cannot  at  present  speak  to  you  face  to  face. 

We  left  Kirtland  May  31st,  and  took  steam  boat  at  Fairport,  in 
company  with  Elder  Milton  Holmes,  to  go  forth  to  labor  in  the  vine¬ 
yard,  as  the  Lord  should  direct. 

After  calling  on  the  Saints  in  Jefferson  County,  New  York,  we  arrive 
at  Sackett’s  Harbor,  New  York,  and  took  steam  boat  on  the  6th  of 
June  for  upper  Canada,  and  on  the  8th  arrived  at  Brother  Artemus 
Judd’s;  and  on  the  10th,  had  the  happy  privilege  of  sitting  in 
conference  with  John  E.  Page,  James  Blackeslee,  and  a  number  of 
other  Elders,  and  a  large  congregation  of  Saints.  And  we  were 
blessed  with  a  very  interesting  time. 

After  spending  several  days  with  them,  we  took  the  parting  hand 
with  them  at  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  and  arrived  at  the  Caanan  Church, 
in  Litchfield  County,  Conn.  Visited  the  Church  a  few  days. 

Here  Elder  Milton  Holmes  took  his  departure  for  Massachusetts,  and 
we  went  to  Colebrook,  Licthfield  County,  Conn.  Visited  different 
parts  of  the  town  and  held  eight  meetings.  Thence  to  Canton,  Hart- 
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ford  County,  Conn.  Held  a  meeting  in  the  village  hall,  in  Coll¬ 
insville,  Conn.  As  we  commenced  speaking,  several  began  to  beat 
drums  at* the  doors,  which  made  much  confusion.  This  is  the  only 
disturbance  we  have  had  since  we  left  Kirtland. 

We  next  visited  Avon,  Hartford  County,  Conn,  where  we  held  four 
meetings,  and  many  came  out  to  hear,  and  manifested  a  spirit  of 
inquiry.  And  Elder  Woodruff  had  the  privilege  of  leading  three 
of  his  kinsfolk  into  the  waters  of  baptism.  And  had  the  spirit 
not  called  us  away  to  perform  a  great  work,  we  should  have  had  no 
difficulty  in  establishing  a  Branch  of  the  Church  at  that  place. 

A  family  where  we  tarried  but  one  night,  and  taught  them  the  things 
of  the  Kingdom,  believec  our  testimony,  and  after  our  departure,  two 
of  the  household  followed  us  15  miles  to  receive  baptism  at  our 
hands;  but  we  were  gone.  They  truly  believed  it  to  he  a  day  of 
warning,  and  not  of  many  words. 

We  also  visited  Farmington,  Hartford  Co.,  Conn.,  and  held  one  meet¬ 
ing  in  the  Methodist  meeting  house,  and  preached  to  an  attentive 
congregation,  who  wished  to  hear  more  concerning  the  great  work  of 

God. 

We  left  Farmington  on  the  20th  of  July,  and  after  visiting  the 
Bradford  Church,  Haverill  Co.,  Mass.,  and  after  preaching  several 
times  with  them,  we  proceeded  on  our  journey  to  Saco,  York  Co., 

Maine,  where  we  spent  several  days  with  the  Church  and  friends. 

But  duty  urging  us  forward,  to  lift  the  warning  voice  of  the  Gos¬ 
pel  to  those  who  had  not  heard  the  sound  of  the  Gospel,  we  then 
went  to  the  city  of  Portland,  Maine.  We  there  took  the  steamer 
"Bangor",  on  the  19th  of  August,  to  speed  us  on  our  way*  to  the 
islands  of  the  sea.  They  landed  us  at  Owlshead,  at  the  setting  of 
the  sun.  But  how  to  get  conveyance  to  the  Islands,  we  knew  not. 

We  retired  to  a  grove  and  offered  up  our  thanks  unto  God  for  His 
mercies,  and  asked  Him  to  open  the  way  before  us.  We  returned  to 
the  Inn,  and  soon  found  some  men  that  were  going  near  the  Islands 
that  night.  They  said  they  would  land  us,  if  we  chose  to  take 
passage  with  them.  We  accordingly  went  on  board.  They  hoisted 
sail,  and  landed  us  on  North  Fox  Island,  Vinalhaven,  at  2  o’clock, 
Sunday  morning,  August  20th. 

It  was  with  peculiar  feelings  and  sensations  that  we  began  to  walk 
forth  upon  one  of  the  islands  of  the  sea,  whioh  was  wrapped  in  the 
sable  shades  of  night,  whose  waters  had  never  covered  a  soul  for 
the  remission  of  their  sins,  after  the  order  of  the  Gospel,  and 
whose  soil  had  never  before  been  pressed  by  the  foot  steps  of  an 
Elder  of  Israel.  We  were  strangers  -  pilgrims  -  and  almost  penni¬ 
less;  but  we  had  come  on  the  Lord’s  business,  and  we  believed  Him 
faithful,  as  He  had  promised,  and  we  felt  willing  to  trust  in  His 
name. 

We  soon  came  to  a  house,  where  we  were  received,  and  we  retired  to 
rest.  We  arose  in  the  morning,  and  made  ourselves  known  as  ser¬ 
vants  of  the  Lord.  We  inquired  if  there  was  any  religion,  or 
priests,  on  the  Island.  We  were  informed  that  there  was  a  Baptist 
Priest,  a  small  Church  and  a  meeting  house,  at  the  center  of  the 
Island. 

The  town  of  Vinalhaven  includes  both  North  and  South  Fox  Islands. 
Population  1800.  The  inhabitants  are  generally  wealthy,  intelligent, 
industrious,  generous  and  hospitable  to  strangers.  The  North  Island 
is  nine  miles  long  and  two  miles  wide,  population  800.  The  South 
Island  is  ten  miles  long  and  five  miles  wide,  population  1,000. 
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As  it  wes  Sabbath  morning  and  there  was  to  be  preaching  in  the 
meeting  house,  we  concluded  to  attend,  considering  it  a  proper 
place  to  introduce  the  Gospel.  When  we  arrived  at  the  place, 
meeting  had  commenced.  The  Deacon  came  to  the  door  and  we  in¬ 
formed  him  that  we  were  servants  of  the  Lord,  that  we  had  a 
message  for  the  people,  and  wished  to  be  heard.  The  Deacon  in¬ 
formed  the  Priest  that  we  were  preachers  of  the  Gospel.  He  in-  ' 
vited  us  into  the  stand,  and  gave  out  an  appointment  for  us,  at 
5:00  P.  M. 

After  the  Priest  had  closed  his  discourse,  he  invited  us  to  his 
house  during  the  intermission.  We  presented  to  him  the  Book  of 
Mormon.  He  appeared  friendly  and  said  he  should  like  to  read  it. 

We  met  according  to  appointment  and  preached  to  them  the  first 
principles  of  the  Gospel.  We  then  gave  out  appointments  for  the 
four  following  evenings,  to  be  held  at  the  several  school  houses 
on  the  Islands. 

The  people  came  out  in  great  numbers  and  heard  with  attention,  and 
manifested  much  anxiety.  And  in  14  days,  we  held  19  meetings. 

The  Baptist  Priest  became  alarmed,  seeing  that  his  craft  was  in 
danger,  and  fearing  that  if  he  held  his  peace,  all  Fox  Islands 
would  believe  on  our  words.  Accordingly,  he  strove  to  use  his 
influence  against  us,  but  without  effect,  as  you  may  Judge  on 
learning  the  fact  that  on  Sunday,  the  27th,  while  we  met  with  a 
congregation,  he  had  not  so  much  as  one  to  meet  with  him  at  his 
usual  place  of  worship;  for  the  excitement  was  so  great  that  the 
members  of  his  Church,  including  his  Deacon,  were  attending  our 
meetings  and  inviting  us  to  visit  them,  and  were  inquiring  into 
these  things.  The  Lord  clothed  us  with  His  spirit  and  we  were 
enabled  to  stand  and  boldly  declare  those  things  that  are  commanded 
us. 

And  the  sound  thereof  soon  reached  the  neighboring  Islands,  and 
some  of  the  inhabitants  soon  hoisted  their  sails  to  convey  them 
over  the  waters  to  hear  the  tidings  for  themselves. 

On  Sunday,  the  3d  of  September,  we  preached  to  a  large  congregation 
assembled  together  from  these  Islands.  At  the  close  of  our  meeting 
we  opened  a  door  for  baptism,  and  a  respectable  sea  Captain  and  his 
wife  offered  themselves  as  candidates.  We  then  assembeled  where 
there  was  much  water,  and  after  offering  up  our  prayers  unto  God, 
we  then  led  them  down  into  the  sea  and  baptized  them,  and  we  re¬ 
turned  rejoicing. 

On  Monday  following,  we  visited  the  South  Island,  to  set  before 
them  the  truths  of  the  Everlasting  Gospel.  We  held  five  meetings. 
The  people  came  out  by  hundreds  to  hear  us,  and  they  filled  the 
school  houses  to  over-flowing. 

Notwithstanding  the  anxiety  of  the  people  to  hear  more  upon  this 
important  subject,  yet  we  were  under  the  necessity  of  returning  to 
the  North  Island  to  attend  to  an  appointment  on  Sunday.  According¬ 
ly  we  met  and  preached  to  the  people,  and  opened  a  door  for  baptism; 
and  another  sea  Captain  and  a  young  lady  came  forward,  and  we  re¬ 
paired  to  the  sea  shore  and  baptized  them.  And  on  Tuesday  follow¬ 
ing,  we  administered  the  ordinance  of  baptism  to  three  others. 

A  Methodest  Priest  on  the  South  Island,  fearing  whereunto  these 
things  would  grow,  came  over  to  the  Island  where  we  were  baptiz¬ 
ing,  and  made  friends  with  the  Baptist  Priest  -  like  Herod  and 
Pilate  -  and  called  a  meeting.  We  attended.  The  Methodist  Priest 
arose  and  commenced  warm  hostilities  against  the  Book  of  Mormon 
and  our  principles.  We  took  minutes  of  his  discourse,  that  we 
might  be  correct  in  answering  him.  As  he  could  not  bring  proof 
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from  the  Word  of  God  against  our  principles,  and  in  order  to  make 
an  impression  upon  the  minds  of  his  hearers  against  the  Work,  he 
took  the  Book  of  Mormon  in  his  hand,  and  with  an  out-stretched 
arm,  declared  that  he  feared  none  of  the  judgments  of  God  that 
would  come  upon  him  for  rejecting  that  book  as  the  Word  of  God. 

When  he  closed  his  meeting,  we  arose  and  rectified  some  of  his 
wide  mistakes,  in  his  presence  and  before  the  congregation;  and 
informed  the  people  that  if  they  would  meet  next  Sabbath  at  the 
meeting  house,  we  would  answer  every  objection  that  had  been 
presented  against  the  Book  of  Mormon  and  our  principles,  during 
the  meeting. 

And  accordingly,  last  Sabbath  we  met  a  congregation  of  several 
hundred  at  the  meeting  house,  assembled  from  the  different  Islands; 
and  we  arose  in  their  midst  and  redeemed  our  pledge  by  answering 
every  objection  that  had  been  brought  against  the  Book  of  Mormon, 
and  our  principles. 

After  the  meeting,  we  repaired  to  the  water  and  again  administered 
the  ordinance  of  baptism. 

The  Baptist  Priest  is  no  less  busy  than  is  his  Methodist  brother; 
for,  while  one  is  in  the  pulpit  declaring  to  the  people  that  the 
principles  of  the  Book  of  Mormon  are  sapping  the  very  foundations 
of  our  churches  and  the  holy  religion;  the  other  has  gone  over  to 
the  mainland  calling  upon  his  Baptist  brethren,  saying:  '’’come  over 
and  help  us,  lest  we  fall.* 

But  cursed  is  man  that  trusteth  in  man  or  maketh  flesh  his  arm, 
saith  the  Lord  God.  0  ye  priests  of  Baal,  your  cry  is  in  vain, 
the  God  of  Israel  has  set  his  hand  the  second  time  to  recover  His 
people.  The  stone  has  begun  to  roll  and  will  soon  become  a  moun¬ 
tain  and  fill  the  whole  earth.  The  Lord  is  calling  His  Church 
out  of  the  wilderness,  with  her  gifts  and  graces  and  restoring 
her  judges  as  at  first. 

God  hath  chosen  the  weak  things  of  this  world  to  confound  the 
wise,  and  with  them  He  will  rend  your  kingdoms,  that  the  wisdom 
of  your  wise  men  may  perish,  and  the  understanding  of  your  prudent 
men  may  he  hid.  The  cry  of  the  Saints  is  ascending  into  the  ears 
of  the  Lord  of  Sabbath  for  Ephraim.  The  horns  of  Joseph  are  be¬ 
ginning  to  push  the  people  together.  The  Apostles  of  the  Lamb 
of  God  are  bearing  the  keys  of  His  Kingdom  on  the  shores  of  Europe, 
Yea,  and  the  mighty  captains  of  the  ships  at  sea  are  receiving  the 
Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  enjoying  its  power.  And  the  call  of 
many  from  distant  islands  has  already  entered  our  ears:  0  come 
and  preach  to  us.  We  have  sent  a  Book  of  Mormon  over  the  billows 
of  the  great  deep  to  teach  those  that  are  at  sea. 

And  the  word  and  work  are  propelled  by  the  arm  of  JEHOVAH.  And  the 
weapon  that  is  formed  against  Zion  shall  soon  be  broken.  And  he 
that  raises  his  puny  arm  against  it,  is  fighting  against  God,  and 
shall  soon  mourn  because  of  his  loss. 

We  say  these  things  are  true,  as  God  liveth,  and  the  spirit  beareth 
record,  and  the  record  is  true,  and  vegeance  will  be  speedily  ex¬ 
ecuted  upon  an  evil  work  in  these  last  days;  therefore,  0  babylon, 
thy  fall  is  sure. 

Although  we  have  baptized  but  few  on  these  islands,  yet  there  are 
hundreds  believing,  and  many  are  almost  ready  to  enter  into  the 
Kingdom.  The  calls  are  numerous  from  the  neighboring  islands, 
and  also  from  the  main  land,  for  us  to  come  and  preach  unto  them, 
and  tell  them  words  whereby  they  may  be  saved  from  the  pending 
judgments  that  await  the  world. 
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There  are  fifteen  or  twenty  neighboring  islands  which  are  inhabited- 
some  of  them  containing  a  population  of  several  thousand.  And  while 
the  fields  are  white,  we  view  the  harvest  great  in  this  country;  and 
the  laborers  few. 

While  we  are  faithfully  laboring  day  and  night  for  the  salvation 
of  His  people,  we  ask  an  interest  in  your  prayers,  0  ye  Saints  of, 
the  Most  High  God.  0  ye  Elders  of  Israel,  will  ye  not  go  forth  in¬ 
to  the  vineyard  and  help  wind  up  the  scene  of  this  generation, 
which  sits  in  darkness  and  in  the  shadow  of  death?  0  ye  Ministers 
of  our  God,  if  we  altogether  hold  our  peace  at  this  time,  shall  we 
not  suffer  loss  when  the  Lord  raises  up  deliverance  unto  Israel?  . 
But  for  Zion’s  sake,  let  us  not  hold  our  peace;  and  for  Jerusalem’s 
sake,  let  us  not  rest  until  the  light  thereof  goes  forth  as  a  lamp 
that  burneth  with  brightness  and  salvation. 

That  we  all  may  keep  the  patienoe  and  faith  of  the  Saints  and 
see  that  no  man  take  our  crown,  is  the  prayer  of  your  Brethren  in 

the  Lord  Jesus. 


Wilford  Woodruff 
Jonathan  H.  Hale 
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OLIVER  COWDERY 


PARI.EY  P.  PRATT 


ORSON  PRATT 


SIDNEY  RIGDON 


EDWARD  PARTRIDGE 


Jonathan  H«  Hale  was  closely  associated 
with  these  leaders  in  the  ministry  of 
the  Church  during  the  days  of  its  incip- 
iency. 
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We  Thank  Thee,  O  God, 
for  a  Prophet 


v  TT  7e  thank  Thee,  O  God,  for  a 
w  Prophet, 

To  guide  us  in  these  latter  days; 

We  thank  Thee  for  sending  the  Gos¬ 
pel 

To  lighten  our  minds  with  its  rays; 

We  thank  Thee  for  every  blessing 

Bestowed  by  Thy  bounteous  hand; 

We  feel  it  a  pleasure  to  serve  Thee, 

And  love  to  obey  Thy  command. 

When  dark  clouds  of  trouble  hang 
o'er  us 

And  threaten  our  peace  to  destroy, 

There  is  hope  smiling  brightly  be¬ 
fore  us, 

And  we  know  that  deliv’rance  is 
nigh; 


Sacred  Grove,  and  lane  from  the  bam,  showing  grove  in  the  distance; 
also  the  creek  where  some  of  the  early  baptisms  were  performed.  Palmyra, 
New  York. 


Closc-u^>  V>evY  o j-  VVfollrn^i"  tjovyie-. 


We  doubt  not  the  Lord,  nor  His 
goodness, 

We’ve  proved  Him  in  days  that  are 
past; 

The  wicked  who  fight  against  Zion 

Will  surely  be  smitten  at  last. 

We’ll  sing  of  His  goodness  and 
mercy, 

We’ll  praise  Him  by  day  and  by 
night. 

Rejoice  in  His  glorious  Gospel, 

And  bask  in  its  life-giving  light; 

Then  on  to  eternal  perfection 

The  honest  and  faithful  will  go. 

While  they  who  reject  this  glad  mes¬ 
sage 

Shall  never  such  happiness  know.* 


i 


> 


I 


Where  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of 
farm,  consisting  of  about  one  hundred 


THE  PETER  WHITMER  FARM  Photo  hy  Ceo.  E.  Anderson. 

Latter-day  Saints  was  legally  organized  in  Fayette,  Seneca  County.  New  York,  April  6,  1830.  The 
acres  of  land,  has  recently  been  purchased  by  the  Church. 


II 
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Chapter  VIII 


H.  HALE  -  His  Fourth  Mission. 


Having  been  absent  from  home  for  five  months  in  the  missionary 
field,  as  recounted  in  the  preceding  chapter,  Elder  Hale  found 
many  things  requiring  his  attention  in  relation  to  his  family 
and  his  personal  affairs.  His  services  were  also  much  in  demand 
by  the  young  and  rapidly-growing  Church,  principally  in  connection 
with  the  activities  of  the  Quorums  of  the  Seventies,  The  "Jour¬ 
nal  History  of  the  Church,"  under  date  of  November  21,  1837,  re¬ 
cords  the  following: 


"The  Quorums  of  Seventies  met  in  Kirtland,  Ohio,  according 
to  previous  notice,  and  opened  with  prayer  by  Elder  Brig¬ 
ham  Young.  There  was  much  good  instruction  given  by  the 
President  of  the  Quorum. 


"Elder  Jonathan  H,  Hale  then  arose  and  gave  a  very  interest¬ 
ing  account  of  his  labors  during  the  past  season. 

"After  much  interesting  conversation,  it  was  voted  that  the 
Quorums  should  meet  every  Tuesday  evening  from  this  time 
forward;  then  voted  to  adjourn  this  meeting  for  one  week. 
The  meeting  was  closed  with  prayer  by  Elder  Joseph  Young." 


Moroni  delivering  the  Plate t, 
Cumorah  Monument 


Elder  Hale  takes  The  faith,  integrity 
fourth  mission:  and  recognized  abil¬ 

ity  of  Elder  Jonathan 
H.  Hale  are  well  attested  by  many  facts 
of  history,  not  least  of  which  is  a  call 
from  the  Prophet  Joseph  to  a  fourth  miss¬ 
ion,  within  a  few  weeks  after  his  return 
from  a  most  strenuous  and  extended  miss¬ 
ion  to  the  eastern  sea-board  states,  and 
to  Canada  and  the  Fox  Islands;  having  in 
mind  also  that  he  had  just  prior  thereto 
filled  two  other  missions  for  the  Church. 

So  he  centralized  his  efforts  on  getting 
his  affairs  in  shape  and  making  prepara¬ 
tions  for  another  mission.  He  begins 
the  second  book  of  his  altogether-too- 
brief  journal  with  this  simple  and  mod¬ 
est  entry:  "January  1,  1838,  Kirtland, 
Ohio,  Monday.  I  have  made  preparations 
to  go  on  a  mission  to  the  South-west, 

(in  the  state  of  Ohio).  Spent  the  after¬ 
noon  at  E.  Boynton's  (meaning  Eliphalet 
Boynton,  his  father-in-law,  who  had  moved 
to  Kirtland  from  Bradford,  Mass.,  but  who 
did  not  join  the  Church).  I  left  Kirt¬ 
land  on  Tuesday,  the  2nd  in  company  with 
Elder  Amos  B.  Fuller,  and  soon  fell  in 
company  with  Elder  Erastus  Snow.  We 
came  on  to  Streetsborough  and  tarried 
with  Elder  Z.  Snow  that  night." 


Elders  Hale  and  Fuller  left  the  Snows  the  following  morning  and 
continued  their  journey  through  Hudson  and  North  Hampton  to  Copley, 
where  they  held  meetings  in  the  school  house,  the  evenings  of  4th 
and  5th.  They  were  entertained  at  the  home  of  Elder  Fuller's 
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Uncle,  Mr.  Almeron  Fuller.  Elder  Hale  did  the  preaching  at  these 
meetings. 

On  Saturday  and  Sunday,  the  6th  and  7th,  they  held  meetings  at 
Norton, -at  the  home  of  Elder  J.  Taylor,  at  which  both  Elders 
preached.  They  stayed  at  the  home  of  "Father  Baker." 

On  Monday,  January  3th,  Elder  Hale  made  this  rather  interesting 
entry  in  his  journal:  "I  butchered  two  sheep  for  Brother  Taylor, 
and  half-soled  my  boots.  Held  a  meeting  that  evening  at  Brother 
Way’s  house." 

Up  to  this  time  the  Elders  had  travelled  54  miles  since  leaving 
Kirtland. 

Accept  challenge  The  following  day,  they  held  a  meeting  in  the 
to  debate :  Fulton  school  house,  about  four  miles  further 

on.  At  this  meeting  they  were  challenged  for 
a  debate,  which  they  readily  accepted,  and  arrangements  were  then 
and  there  made  to  hold  the  debate  in  the  same  building,  on  the 
following  evening  (Wednesday,  Jan.  10th),  apparently  without  much 
time  for  preparation.  The  Elders  soon  learned  that  their  oppon¬ 
ents  in  this  forensic  contest  were  to  be  Dr.  D.  M.  Kelley  and  Mr. 
Hiram  Eddy.  The  subject  agreed  upon  was: 

RESOLVED:  "That  more  evidence  can  be  presented  in 

support  of  the  Book  of  Mormon,  than  can 
be  presented  in  support  of  the  Bible." 

Elder  Jonathan  H.  Hale  ) 

and  )  The  Affirmative 

Elder  Amos  B.  Fuller  ) 


Dr.  D.  M.  Kelley  ) 

and  )  The  Negative 

Mr.  Hiram  Eddy  ) 

"Both  parties  to  speak  30  minutes  -  two  on 

9  each  side."  Moderators  were  appointed. 

The  debate  opened  at  the  school  house,  according  to  arrangements. 
The  building  was  filled  with  interested  listeners.  "I  spoke  first 
Elder  Hale  recorded,  "then  Dr.  Kelley,  who  was  followed  by  Elder 
Fuller,  and  then  by  Mr.  Eddy.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  debate, 
some  remarks  were  made  on  both  sides;  as  also  by  Mr.  Hubbal,  one 
of  the  moderators. 

"A  decision  was  then  called  for;  but  objection  was  raised,  and  no 
decision  was  given.  And  the  meeting  closed,  as  opponents  declined 
to  abide  by  the  agreement." 

From  this  very  brief  recorded  account,  indicating  a  refusal  by 
the  judges  to  render  a  decision,  and  an  indisposition  on  the  part 
of  the  opponents  to  abide  by  the  agreement,  it  may  be  assumed,  we 
think,  that  Messrs.  Kelley  and  Eddy  got  a  little  the  worse  of 
the  debate. 

Elders  wash  feet  "On  our  way  from  Fulton,"  Elder  Hale  wrote,  "we 
against  Fulton:  went  by  ourselves  and  offered  up  our  prayers 

to  God  for  His  goodness,  and  then  washed  our 
feet  as  a  testimony  against  those  who  rejected  us  in  Fulton;  but 
we  prayed  the  Lord  to  reward  G.  F.  Norton,  Esq.,  for  he  invited 
us  to  the  tavern  and  fed  us  one  day,  free." 


From  the  10th  to  the  15th  of  January,  the  Elders  labored  in  and 
around  Bethlehem,  visiting  among  the  people  and  holding  meetings 
in  the  evenings.  They  were  entertained  at  G,  F,  Miller’s  tavern, 
where  Elder  Hale  said  he  had  his  first  experience  sleeping  in  "a 
Dutch  bed,  with  a  feather  bed  under  me  and  a  feather  bed  over  me.” 

Encounter  hostile  Their  work  at  Bethlehem  was  seriously  interrup- 
opposltfon  from  ted  by  the  development  of  hostile  opposition 
tne  ministers:  aroused  by  Rev,  Wickley  of  the  Methodist  Church, 

and  Rev,  Slusser,  a  German  reform  preacher. 

The  Elders  met  with  these  ministers  in  an  effort  to  quiet  them;  but 
to  no  avail  -  "they  railed  all  the  more,"  In  fact,  Elder  Hale 
wrote,  "they  raged  like  mad  men,  creating  much  disturbance  among 
the  people,  causing  them  to  imagine  vain  things,  I  preached  Sun¬ 
day  to  a  full  house;  but  the  Priests  were  drawing  the  bands  so 
close,  that  the  situation  became  seriously  menacing,  so  we  left 
Bethlehem  Monday  morning,  the  15th,  and  held  a  meeting  the  evening 
of  the  same  day  in  Sugar  Creek  Township  school  house.  While  still 
at  Bethlehem,  I  wrote  a  letter  to  Elder  'Wilford  Woodruff," 

The  two  Elders  continued  their  missionary  labors  with  great  energy 
and  earnestness,  holding  meetings  in  churches,  school  houses  and 
private  homes,  and  visiting  among  the  people  as  they  travelled 
from  place  to  place,  in  the  state  of  Ohio,  now  about  122  miles 
south-west  from  Kirtland.  By  the  10th  of  February  (Saturday),  they 
had  reached  the  little  settlement  of  Hillier,  Knox  Co.,  Ohio,  where 
they  found  Brother  Adna  Hawley,  a  member  of  the  Church,  the  first 
they  had  met  for  sometime,  with  whom  they  stayed  until  the  following 
Monday,  holding  meetings  in  the  school  house  there  Saturday  and 
Sunday. 

Bad  news  from  Kirtland  -  "On  Monday,  February  12th,  1838,  we  went 
the  Prophet  had  fled  over  a  distance  of  about  10  miles  to 

from  the  mob :  Sunbury,"  Elder  Hale  recorded,  ’’where 

I  received  a  letter  from  my  wife,  stat¬ 
ing  that  Brothers  Joseph  Smith,  Jr.,  and  Sidney  Rigdon  had  fled 
for  their  lives  from  Kirtland,  on  January  12th;  that  our  enemies 
had  burned  the  printing  office,  and  had  taken  many  prisoners. 

This  alarming  news  seriously  concerned  me,  and  I  felt  I  was  needed 
in  Kirtland,  so  we  immediately  returned  to  Brother  Hawley’s  that 
night . " 

Elders  Hale  and  "The  next  morning  (Tuesday  the  13th),  we 
duller  return  home :  started  for  home,  a  distance  from  this  point 

of  about  100  miles.  By  travelling  all  one 
night,  we  were  able  to  reach  Kirtland  Friday  night  at  11:00  O’¬ 
clock.  I  found  my  family  all  well.”  This  was  February  16,  1338. 

Due  to  the  baleful  situation  in  Kirtland  at  the  time,  this  mission 
of  Elder  Hale  was  precipitately  concluded.  However,  he  had  spent 
46  days  in  the  field,  had  travelled  399  miles,  visiting  innumerable 
homes  and  holding  public  meetings  almost  daily,  and  often  twice  a 
day,  in  residences,  school  houses  and  churches,  which,  indeed,  is 
truly  typical  of  his  mental  and  physical  vigor,  and  the  tremendous 
energy  and  enthusiasm  which  he  always  put  into  his  work. 

Sustained  memb er  of  3d  It  should  be  noted  before  this  chapter 
Quorum  of  Seventies:  closes  that  during  Jonathan’s  absence  on 

this  mission,  the  Quorum  of  Seventies 
met  in  the  Kirtland  Temple,  on  February  6,  1838,  with  President 
Joseph  Young  presiding,  to  expel  certain  members  and  to  fill  vac¬ 
ancies,  at  which,  the  record  shows,  Jonathan  H.  Hale  was  sustained 
a  member  of  the  3d  Quorum,  and  his  brother-in-law,  Henry  Harriman, 
was  ordained  one  of  the  presidents  of  the  Quorum.  (Journal  Hist, 
of  Ch.  under  said  date). 


EMMA  HALE  SMITH 

•  • 

Wife  of  the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith,  familiarly 
called  "Aunt  Emma"  by  the  children  of  Jona¬ 
than  H,  Hale,  although  the  kinship  is  quite 
distant,  coming  down  through  another  branch 
of  the  same  family.  There  existed  between 
these  two  families  a  very  close  and  friend¬ 
ly  relationship. 
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Vexatious  and  perilous  was  the  winter  of  1837-8  for  the  leaders 
of  the  Church,  as  well  as  for  the  entire  organization.  Their 
troubles  were  internal,  as  well  as  external;  and  when  menacing 
strife  attacks  from  both  directions,  calamity  is  at  hand. 

There  was  something  in  the  atmosphere  about  Kirtland,  which 
seemed  to  foreshadow  an  "evil  day"  in  the  minds  of  the  Church 
leaders  as  early  as  the  year  1831,  for  at  that  early  date  a 
westward-looking  movement  began,  which  gradually  gained  momentum, 
r until  there  had  gathered  thousands  of  the  Saints  in  western  Miss¬ 
ouri  by  the  early  spring  of  1838.  Serious  trouble,  too,  was  be¬ 
setting  them  there;  but  this  we  shall  treat  in  the  next  chapter. 
The  early  difficulties  in  Kirtland,  however,  were  largely  from  the 
outside.  It  is  observed  as  early  as  the  winter  of  1833-4,  the 
Prophet  Joseph  made  this  entry  in  his  own  history: 

Church  shaken  by  "The  threats  of  the  mob  about  Kirtland  through 
internal  and  the  fall  and  winter  (1833-4)  had  been  such  as 

external  turmoil:  to  cause  the  Brethren  to  be  constantly  on  the 

lookout,  and  those  who  labored  on  the  Temple 
were  engaged  at  night  watching  to  protect  the  walls  they  had  laid 
during  the  day,  from  threatening  violence.  On  the  morning  of 
January  8th  (1834)  about  1  o'clock,  the  inhabitants  of  Kirtland 
were  alarmed  by  the  firing  of  about  13  rounds  of  cannon  by  the 
mob,  on  the  hill  about  half  a  mile  northwest  of  the  village." 
(Hist,  of  Ch.'  Vol.  2  p.  2). 


By  the  winter  of  1337-8,  internal  strife  and  discord  had  developed 
to  a  point  where  they,  added  to  mob  violence  from  without,  portend¬ 
ed  subversive  dangers,  not  only  to  the  lives  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Church,  but  to  the  very  foundation  of  the  organization  itself. 

The  dire  seriousness  of  the  situation  was  described  by  Brigham 


Young  at  the  time.  Said  He: 


President  Joseph  Smith 


re  present,  who  were  opp- 
to  such  measures.  I 
rose  up... and  told  them 
that  Joseph  was  a  Prophet, 
and  I  knew  it . 

"The  spirit  of  specula¬ 
tion,  disaffection  and 
apostasy  imbibed  by 
many  of  the  Twelve,  and 
which  ran  through  all  the 
quorums  of  the  Church, 
evailed  so  extensively 
hat  it  was  difficult  for 
any  to  see  clearly  the  path 
to  pursue."  (Millennial  Star 
Vol,  p.  518). 


"On  a  certain  occasion 
several  of  the  Twelve, 
the  witnesses  of  the 
Book  of  Moimon,  and 
others  of  the  author¬ 
ities  of  the  Church, 
held  a  council  in  the 
upper  room  of  the 
Temple.  The  quest i 
before  them  was  to 
ascertain  how  the 
Frophet  Joseph  could 
be  deposed,  and  David 
iVhitmer  appointed  Pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Church. 
Father  Bmith  and  Heber 
C.  Kimball  and  others 


Flees  for  life 


L 
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The  Prophet  Joseph  Smith  closed  his  own  history  of  1837,  with  these 
two  revealing  paragraphs: 

Brigham  Young  "On  the  morning  of  the  22d  of  December,  1837,  Brc- 
escapes  mob:  ther  Brigham  Young  left  Kirtland  in  consequence 

of  the  fury  of  the  mob  spirit  that  prevailed  in 
the  apostates,  who  had  threatened  to  destroy  him  because  he  would 
proclaim  publicly  and  privately  that  he  knew  by  the  power  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  that  I  was  a  Prophet  of  the  Most  High  God,  that  I  had 
not  transgressed  and  fallen,  as  the  apostates  declared. 

"Apostasy,  persecution,  confusion,  and  mobocracy  strove  hard  to 
bear  rule  at  Kirtland.  and  thus  closed  the  year  1837,"  (Hist, 
of  Ch.  Vol,  2,  p.  529). 

The  Proph et  flees  As  the  year  1837  closed,  so  the  year  1838  open- 
for  his  life :  •  ed,  only  with  added  and  intensified  fury.  Read 

further  what  the  Prophet  Joseph  said  about  it 
in  his  Journal  History: 

"A  new  year  dawned  upon  the  Church  in  Kirtland  in  all  the 
bitterness  of  apostate  mobocracy;  which  continued  to  rage 
and  grow  hotter  and  hotter,  until  Elder  Rigdon  and  myself 
were  obliged  to  flee  from  its  deadly  influence  ....  On  the 
evening  of  the  12th  of  January,  about  10  o’clock,  we  left 
Kirtland  on  horseback,  to  escape  mob  violence,  which  was 
about  to  burst  upon  us." 

About  60  miles  out  from  the  city,  they  rested  in  seclusion,  until 
their  wives  and  families,  according  to  plan,  had  been  brought  on 
in  wagons,  when  they  all  pursued  their  way  to  Far  West,  in  Missouri, 
where  most  of  the  leaders  of  the  Church  had  gathered  by  this  time. 

Jonathan’s  This,  briefly,  is  the  terrible  situation  which 

loyal  service:  confronted  Elder  Jonathan  H.  Hale  upon  his  return 

to  Kirtland,  on  February  16th,  1838,  from  his 
fourth  mission.  We  have  already  quoted  Brigham  Young  in  this 
chapter,  who  said  that  "the  spirit  of  speculation,  disaffection 
and  apostasy  imbibed  by  many  of  the  Twelve,  and  which  ran  through 
all  the  quorums  of  the  Church,  prevailed  so  extensively  that  it 
was  difficult  for  any  to  see  clearly  the  path  to  pursue."  But  it 
did  not  seem  difficult  for  Elder  Hale  to  clearly  perceive  the 
right  and  true  course  to  pursue.  In  his  mind  there  was  never  mani¬ 
fested  a  doubt  as  to  the  divine  mission  of  the  Prophet  Joseph 
Smith  and  the  establishment  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  upon  the  earth 
through  his  instrumentality.  He  beheld  this  distressing  situation 
also  upon  his  return  from  his  mission  to  Fox  Islands,  October  28, 
1837.  What  did  he  do  then?  Did  he  assemble  with  the  fault-finders 
and  enemies  of  the  Prophet?  Did  he  retire  into  silence?  No,  he 
was  not  made  of  that  kind  of  stuff.  He  was  found  as  he  ever  was, 
among  the  loyal  and  faithful  Brethren  -  the  defenders  of  the  faith, 
the  supporters  of  the  Prophet  and  the  trusted  leaders  of  the  Church, 
with  whom  he  was  numbered.  As  related  in  the  preceding  chapter, 
he  immediately  went  forth  on  another  mission  in  defense  of  the 
Prophet  and  the  Church  -  this  time  within  bitter  enemy  territory  - 
the  State  of  Ohio;  and  he  only  returned  to  Kirtland  when  word 
reached  him  that  the  Prophet  Joseph  and  his  immediate  associates 
had  fled  from  the  city  for  their  lives. 

It  is  fortunate  that  we  have  found  factual  bits  of  history  showing 
the  course  pursued  by  Elder  Hale  during  these  critical  times.  Upon 
his  return,  February  16,  1338,  from  his  fourth  mission,  he  was 
happy  to  find  his  Quorum  of  the  Seventies  among  the  loyal  and  true 
bearers  of  the  Priesthood  in  the  Church,  and  he  now  centralized 
his  activities  with  this  organized  group  of  brethren.  The  Church 
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history  shows  his  meeting  with  them  at  this  time  and  reading  a 
letter  which  he  received  from  his  friend  and  former  missionary 
companion,  Elder  Wilford  Woodruff,  who  had  returned  to  Fox 
Islands,  where  he  found  the  seed  sown  by  these  worthy  Elders 
was  still  bearing  abundant  fruit.  At  this  meeting,  Elder  Lor¬ 
enzo  Snow  (who  finally  became  the  5th  President  of  the  Church) 
presented  himself  with  a  recommendation  from  his  Elders*  Quorum 
and  was  reoeived  and  ordained  into  the  Seventies  Quorum.  - 
(Journal  Hist,  of  Ch.  under  date  Feb.  6,  1838). 

A  month  later,  Jonathan  made  the  following  significant  entry  in 
his  own  Journal: 

Jonathan  made  "It  was  thought  best  for  the  Church  to  move 

Treasurer  and  to  Missouri.  Our  Quorum  of  Seventies,  and 

Purchasing  Agent :  some  others,  formed  ourselves  into  a  company, 

which  we  called  a  Camp,  for  the  purpose  of 
properly  directing  this  great  movement.  They  appointed  me  Treas¬ 
urer  and  Purchasing  Agent." 

This  brief  statement  is  corroborated  in  considerable  detail  in 
Church  history,  from  which  we  quote  the  following: 

"At  a  meeting  of  the  Seventies  in  the  House  of  the  Lord 
in  Kirtland,  on  the  6th  day  of  March,  1838,  the  moving 
of  the  Saints  from  Kirtland  to  the  land  of  Missouri,  in 
accordance  with  the  commandments  and  revelations  of  God," 
was  most  carefully  considered.  Elder  Jonathan  H.  Hale 
is  one  of  those  listed  as  being  present. 

Meetings  on  this  important  problem  continued  over  several 
days,  when  finally  it  was  decided  that  "it  was  the  will  of 
God  that  the  Quorum  should  go  up  in  a  company  together  to 
the  land  of  Zion,  and  that  they  should  proceed  immediately 
to  make  preparations  for  the  journey."  -  (Hist,  of  Ch.  Vol. 

3,  p.  87-9 ) . 

In  pursuance  of  this  important  decision,  the  Quorum  at  once  drafted 
and  adopted  what  is  termed  a  ‘‘Constitution,"  consisting  of  rules 
governing  the  organization  and  the  movement  in  general.  Since  Elder 
Hale  took  part  in  this  entire  matter,  and  since  this  "Constitution" 
is  itself  of  considerable  interest,  we  shall  copy  it  here,  in  part: 

"The  Presidents  of  the  Seventies,  seven  in  number,  shall  be 
the  leaders  of  the  Camp;  and  there  shall  be  one  man  appoint¬ 
ed  as  Treasurer,  who  shall  by  the  advice  of  the  Presidents 
manage  the  financial  concerns  during  the  journey. 

"There  shall  be  one  man  appointed  to  preside  over  each  tent;., 
and  furthermore,  shall  see  that  oleanliness  and  decency  are 
observed  in  all  cases,  the  commandments  kept,  and  the  Word 
of  Wisdom  heeded,  -  that  is,  no  tobacco,  tea,  coffee,  snuff, 
or  ardent  spirits  of  any  kind  are  to  be  taken  internally. 

"Every  man  shall  be  the  head  of  his  own  family .  Every 

individual  shall  pay  his  proportionate  part  of  the  expenses 
of  the  journey."  And  disorderly  conduot,  or  violation  of 
the  rules  shall  result  in  being  "disfellowshipped  by  the 
Camp  and  left  by  the  way  side." 

President  Hyrum  Smith,  of  the  First  Presidency  of  the  Chur oh, 
was  present  and  addressed  the  meeting.  He  "advised  the  Camp 
not  to  be  too  particular  in  regard  to  the  Word  of  Wisdom,  and 
to  have  the  assistance  of  the  High  Counoil  in  oarrylng  the 
plans  into  execution." 
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At  a  subsequent  meeting  of  the  Seventies,  held  in  the 
"upper  court  of  the  Lord’s  House,  March  20,  1838,"  Elder 
Jonathan  H.  Hale  was  elected  Treasurer  of  the  Camp,  - 
(Hist,  of  Ch.  Vol.  3,  p.  97). 


The  Brethren  at  Kir tl and  were  greatly  heartened  in  this  huge 
undertaking  by  the  receipt  of  a  letter  from  the  Prophet  Joseph 
Smith,  written  from  Far  West,  Missouri,  under  date  of  March 
29,  1838,  in  which  he  stated,  in  part: 

"Dear  and  well  Beloved  Brethren:  Through  the  grace  and 
mercy  of  God,  after  a  long  and  tedious  journey  of  two 
months  and  one  day,  my  family  and  I  arrived  safe  in  the 
city  of  Far  West.... 

"On  our  arrival  in  the  city,  we  were  greeted  on  every  hand 
by  the  Saints,  who  bid  us  welcome  to  the  land  of  their 
inheritance.  Dear  Brethren,  you  may  be  assured  that  so 
friendly  a  meeting  and  reception  paid  us  well  for  our  long 
seven  years  of  servitude,  persecution  and  affliction  in 
the  midst  of  our  enemies,  in  the  land  of  Kirtland;  yea, 
verily,  our  hearts  were  full,  and  we  feel  grateful  to 
Almighty  God  for  His  kindness  unto  us."  (Hist,  of  Ch. 

Vol.  3,  p.  10-11). 


Equiping  for  With  great  diligence  and  untiring  energy,  the 
the  Exodus:  Brethren  proceeded  to  carry  forward  this  organized 

-  migration,  as  planned,  in  spite  of  perplexing  diff¬ 
iculties,  to  which  the  History  refers  in  these  words: 

"The  extreme  poverty  of  a  majority  of  those  belonging  to  the 
Camp,  and  the  depression  of  their  spirits  in  consequence 
thereof,  and  the  downfall  of  Kirtland;  the  opposition  of 
those  who  had  dissented  from  the  Church  and  of  those  who, 
from  the  beginning,  had  opposed  the  commandments  of  God;  ... 
and  last  of  all,  though  not  least,  the  opposition  of  many 
who  called  themselves  Saints  were  obstacles  which  presented 
themselves  in  formidable  aspect."  (Hist,  of  Ch.  Vol.  3, 
p.  98). 

It  was,  indeed,  no  small  task,  in  the  face  of  the  above  mentioned 
obstacles  and  in  the  dire  poverty  of  the  people,  to  perfect  the 
organization,  provide  travelling  outfits  and  arrange  provisions 
for  the  long  journey  from  Kirtland,  Ohio,  to  Far  West,  Missouri 9 
Aside  from  having  to  provide  his  own  travelling  equipment  and 
rendering  assistance  to  others,  Elder  Hale  was  also  burdened 
with  the  task  of  raising  funds  and  purchasing  provisions,  as 
Treasurer  of  the  Camp,  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  great  caravan 
enroute.  Much  may  be  read  from  the  following  few  lines,  written 
at  the  time  by  his  own  hand  in  his  Journal; 


On  the  6th  of  July, 
1838,  we  left  Kirt¬ 
land.  The  camp  con¬ 
sisted  of  529  souls, 
96  horses,  22  oxen, 
68  cows,  59  wagons,, 
and  about  33  tents," 
with  provisions. 


KIRTLAND  CAMP  ON  THE  MOVE 


"We  pitched  our  t&nts 
by  the  way,  as  the 
Children  of  Israel. 


Che  Camp  stopped  at  Bath,  Green  County,  Ohio,  for  one  month,  during 
ffhich  time  I  was  engaged  in  buying  provisions  for  the  Camp. 
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Bath  was  reached  on  July  28th,  a  distance  of  251  miles  from 
Kirtland,  as  they  travelled  then,  Enroute  to  this  point, 

Elder  Hale  vaa  surprised  with  a  oall  from  a  county  Sheriff 
and  his  deputies,  who  took  him  and  two  others  of  the  Brethren 
into  oustody  and  locked  them  in  jail.  Elder  Hale  recorded 
the  lnoident  in  the  following  paragraph,  which  is  also  found 
in  Vol.  3,  p.  108,  Hist,  of  the  Churoh: 

Jonathan  "When  we  were  within  three  miles  of  Mansfield,  Ohio, 
imprisoned:  we  were  met  by  the  Sheriff  and  his  deputies.  They 

took  Joaiah  Butterfield,  Jonathan  Dunham  and  my¬ 
self  and  put  us  in  prison  in  Mansfield,  on  the  16th  of  July, 

1838,  at  2:00  P.  M,  At  8:00  o'clock  the  next  morning,  we  were 
taken  to  the  court  house,  charged  with  being  stockholders  in  the 
Kirtland  Safety  Society  Bank.  But  the  charge  was  not  sustained, 

'  and  we  wore  released  at  12  o'clock,  by  the  Judge."  The  Church 
History  notes  that  Elder  Hale  was  mistaken  for  Joseph  Young,  and 
adds:  "We  were  glad  and  thanked  the  Lord  for  their  deliverance 
out  of  the  hands  of  our  enemies." 

It  appears  that  they  had  not  proceeded  far,  until  additions 
were  made  to  the  "Constitution  of  the  Camp,"  which  Included  the 
blowing  of  a  horn  for  rising  at  4:00  o'clock  every  morning,  and 
for  assembly  at  prayer  20  minutes  later.  Also  for  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  herdsmen  for  the  livestock  and  for  guards  at  night* 

Then  appears  these  Interesting  provisions: 

"Every  oompany  in  the  camp  is  entitled  to  an  equal  proportion 
of  the  milk,  whether  the  oows  are  owned  by  the  individuals  of 
the  several  tents,  or  not,  and  that  it  shall  be  so  distributed. 

"In  no  ease  at  present  shall  the  camp  move  more  than  15  miles 
in  one  day,  unless  circumstances  shall  absolutely  require  it.r 
(Hist,  of  Ch.  Vol.  3,  p.  103). 

We  cannot  give  space  here  to  the  details  of  this  long  and  weari- 
sane  trek  of  870  miles  from  Kirtland  to  Far  West,  except  only  to 
further  state  b;  way  of  summary,  that  they  were  compelled  to  halt 
frequently  to  repair  broken  wagons,  replace  worn  out  oxen,  nurse 
the  siek  and  bury  those  who  had  died.  It  is  recorded  that  15 
miles  was  considered  a  good  days'  journey.  There  were  instances 
where  contracts  were  taken  for  building  roads,  bridges,  harvest¬ 
ing  crops,  and  doing  other  lines  of  work  to  earn  money  and  to 
re-stock  their  needed  supply  of  food  and  provisions. 

Naturally,  such  a  large  group  travelling  in  a  body,  would  attract 
much  attention.  It  was  not  an  infrequent  occurance  for  them  to 
be  denied  camping  places  in  the  open,  near  settlements,  and  often 
they  were  refused  the  sale  of  food  for  themselves  and  their  animals 
for  cash,  because  they  were  found  to  be  Mormons  -  followers  of 
that  "deluded  and  visionary  leader,  Joseph  Smith." 

They  appear  to  have  been  well  organized  and  well  managed.  They 
held  strictly  to  their  original  plana  and  "constitution."  They 
preserved  good  discipline  and  reduced  disorder  and  misconduct  to 
a  minimum.  They  observed  strictly  a  proper  and  devout  recognition 
of  the  Sabbath  day,  holding  religious  services  and  singing,  preach¬ 
ing  and  bearing  testimony.  The  Churoh  History  relates  one  instance 
where  "Elder  John  E.  Page  and  Elder  Jonathan  H.  Hale  administered 
communion."  All  things  considered,  they  were  remarkably  successful. 

They  reach  Having  been  enroute  three  months,  lacking  four  days, 

Far  West:  *  this  weary  band  of  over  a  half  thousand  pilgrims, 

like  banished  Moors  with  faces  turned  toward  the 
setting  sun,  came  happily  to  their  Journey’s  end,  at  Far  West, 
Missouri,  on  Tuesday,  October  2,  1838,  at  5:00  o'clock  P.  M.  - 
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then  the  Western  frontier  of  America 
arrival  in  these  words: 


History  records  the 


>  TEMPLE  SITE  AT  FAR  WEST,  MISSOURI  i 

i Where  Jonathan  H.  Hale  and  the  great  Kirt( 
land  Caravan  encamped  on  October  2 ,  1858 . 


"Here  we  were  received  with  joyful  salutations  by  the  Breth¬ 
ren  in  that  city.  Five  miles  from  the  city  we  were  met  by 
the  First  Presidency  of  the  Church  of  Latter-dcy  Saints  - 
Joseph  Smith,  Jr.,  Sidney  Rigdon  and  Hyrum  Smith  -  and  sev¬ 
eral  other  Brethren,  who  received  us  with  open  arms  and  es¬ 
corted  us  into  the  city.  We  encamped  on  the  public  square 
round  the  foundation  of  the  Temple.  Travelled  this  day  10 
miles.  Total  distance  from  Kirtland,  870  miles."  (Hist, 
of  Ch.  Vol.  3,  p.  147). 


(Although  this 
Temple  Site  was 
selected  by  the 
Prophet  Joseph  Smith 
and  his  associates, 
and  ground  was  broken 
July  3,  1837,  and  the 
corner  stone  was  laid 
July  4,  1838,  yet  no 
Temple  was  ever  erected 
there) . 


"The  Land  of  The  following  day  the  Camp  moved  out  on  Am- 

their  inheritance."  brosial  Creek.  They  were  escorted,  says 

the  Prophet  Joseph,  in  his  own  Journal,  by 
himself  personally,  and  by  Presidents  Sidney  Rigdon,  Hyrum  Smith 
and  Brigham  Young.  And  the  next  day,  October  4,  1838,  they  pitched 
their  tents  in  the  "land  of  their  inheritance,"  of  which  it  is 
recorded  in  the  history  kept  by  the  Prophet  at  that  time: 

"This  is  a  day  long  to  be  remembered  by  that  part  of  the  Church 
of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints,  called  the  Kirtland  Camp, 
for  they  arrived  at  their  destination  and  began  to  pitch  their 
tents  about  sunset,  when  one  of  the  Brethren  "  (quoting  from 
the  Doc.  &  Cov. ,  Sec.  107:  53-57)  ...  declared: 

"Brethren,  your  long  and  tedious  journey  is  now  ended;  you  are 
now  on  the  public  square  of  Adam-ondi-Ahman.  This  is  the 
plaoe  where  Adam  blessed  his  posterity,  when  they  arose  up 
and  called  him  Michael,  the  Prince,  the  Archangel,  and  he 
being  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  predicted  what  should  befall 
his  posterity  to  the  latest  generation."  (Hist,  of  Ch.  Vol. 

3,  p.  147-8). 

The  Prophet  gives  Jonathan  The  headquarters  of  the  Church  was 
a  signea  certificate:  now  established  at  Far  West,  from 

which  point  the  official  work  of 

the  Church  was  being  directed.  It  was  the  privilege  and  pleasure 
of  Jonathan  H.  Hale  to  receive  at  Far  West  a  certificate  signed 
by  the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith,  evidencing  his  good  standing  and 
worthiness  in  the  Church,  and  authorizing  him  to  preach  the 
Gospel.  This,  therefore,  was  designed  to  serve  as  his  license 
or  badge  of  authority  as  an  authorized  and  accredited  officer 
of  the  Church.  The  title  "Elder"in  this  instance  was  used  in 
the  general  sense,  as  it  is  in  the  present  day  applied  even  to 
Apostles.  As  has  already  appeared,  Jonathan  was  at  this  time 
a  Seventy.  This  Certificate  must  have  been  cherished  by  Jona¬ 
than,  for  he  preserved  it  to  his  death,  after  which  it  was  care¬ 
fully  kept  by  his  eldest  son,  Aroet,  and  has  remained  in  the 
family  until  the  present  day.  However,  it  has  now  been  filed 
in  the  office  of  the  Church  Historian  for  safekeeping.  On  the 
back  of  the  Certificate,  George  W.  Robinson,  General  Church  Re¬ 
corder  at  that  time,  at  Far  West,  wrote  that  it  had  been  record- 


ed  in  "License  Record,  Book  A.  page  51,"  Following  is  a  litho¬ 
graphic  reproduction  of  the  Certificate: 


The  issuance  of  this  and  similiar  certificates  to  the  accredited 
and  worthy  officers  of  the  Church,  made  necessary  in  order  to 
designate  the  trusted  and  true  officers  from  the  numerous  ones 
in  high  places  who  were  dissenting  and  turning  against  the 
Prophet,  was  provided  for  in  a  Resolution  passed  at  the  General 
Conference  of  the  Church,  held  in  Far  West,  April  6,  1838,  which 
reads  as  follows: 


"It  was  moved  and  seconded  and  carried,  that  the  First  Presi 
dency  be  appointed  to  sign  the  Licenses  of  the  Official 
members  of  the  Church."  (Hist,  of  Ch.  Vol.3,p.  15). 


TEMPLE  SITE  AT  INDEPENDENCE,  MO 


Jonathan  was  a  happy  man  at  this  time.  He  and  his  associates  in 
the  management  of  the  Kirtland  Camp,  had  accomplished  a  marvelous 
feat  in  successfully  reaching  their  desired  destination  under  such 
arduous  circumstances.  They  were  not  aware  at  this  time,  however, 
that  their  troubles  and  hardships  had  only  begun,  as  we  shall  see 
in  the  succeeding  chapters. 

C This  is  a  picture  of  the  Temple 


Site  selected  by  the  Prophet 
Joseph  Smith  and  dedicated  as 
early  as  August  3,  1331,  at 
Independence,  Jackson  County, 
Missouri.  The  lot  is  now  in 
possession  of  the  Hedrickite 
Church  .  No  Temple  has  ever 
been  erected  there.) 


The  sceptre  may  fall  from  the  des¬ 
pot’s  grasp, 

When  with  winds  of  stem  justice  he 
copes; 

But  the  pillar  of  truth  will  endure  to 
the  last, 

And  its  firm  rooted  bulwarks  outstand 
the  rude  blast. 

And  the  wreck  of  the  fell  tyrant's 
hopes. 


Then,  say,  what  is  truth?  'Tis  the 
last  and  the  first. 

For  the  limits  of  time  it  steps  o’er: 
Though  the  heavens  depart,  and  the 
earth’s  fountains  burst, 

Truth,  the  sum  of  existence,  will 
weather  the  worst, 

Eternal,  unchanged,  evermore.  */ 
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Chapter  X 

- - 


ELDEH  JOKaTH^N  H.  KALE  - 


The  Missouri  Episode, 

-  Shattered  Hopes  and  Disrupted  t Inns 

===— 1  BT“ 


President  Joseph  Smith 


Shattered  hopes  and  disrupted  plans  I  These 
five  words  may  appropriately  headline  the 
Mormon  episode  in  Missouri.  Instead  of  find¬ 
ing  there  a  haven  of  rest,  they  found  a  seeth¬ 
ing  caldron.  From  derision,  calumny  and 
molestation,  the  opposition  now  turned  to 
persecution  and  bloodshed.  A  crisis  was  at 
hand  2  Who  shall  stand  J? 

A  correct  view  and  understanding  of  the  whole 
picture* is  not  possible,  unless  the  objective 
and  motivating  influence  back  of  this  great 
movement  of  the  Church  is  here  envisioned. 

The  word  "ZIOE,"  right  from  the  incipiency  of 
the  organization,  was  an  enchanting  term.  It 
is  found  everywhere  in  the  Church’s  theology, 
teachings  and  preachings,  and  in  the  divine 
revelations.  With  reference  to  the  great 
migration  into  Missouri,  the  term  "ZION"  lit¬ 
erally  connoted  a  consecrated  domain,  an  in- 


Is  Imprisoned  and 

his  people  mobbed  - w  -  . 

and  driven  from  Mo.  heritance  of  lands  and  homes  and  physical 

properties,  where  the  people  could  reside  to¬ 
gether  in  peace.  As  early  as  1831,  and  repeated  thereafter  over 
and  over  again  in  the  revelations  of  God  to  the  Prophet  Joseph 
Smith,  was  the  promise  of  a  "promised  land"  -  a  "Zion”  -  for  the 
Saints.  We  shall  here  quote  only  the  following: 


« . The  land  of  Missouri  is  the  land  which  I  (the  Lord) 

have  appointed  and  consecrated  for  the  gathering  of  the 
Saints.  Wherefore,  this  is  the  land  of  promise,  and  the 
place  for  the  City  of  Zion. 

« . Even  a  Land  of  Promise,  a  land  flowing  with  milk 

and  honey,  upon  which  there  shall  be  no  curse  when  the 
Lord  cometh.  And  I  will  give  it  unto  you  for  the  land 
of  your  inheritance,  if  you  seek  it  with  all  your  hearts. 

And  this  shall  be  my  covenant  with  you  ye  shall  have  it 
for  the  land  of  your  inheritance,  and  i or  the  inheritance 
of  your  children  forever,  while  the  earth  shall  stand,  and 
ye  shall  possess  it  again  in  eternity,  no  more  to  pass 
away."  -  (Doc.  &  Cov.  Ch.  38:  18-20J  57:1-2). 

The  temptation,  in  writing  this  brief  history  of  a  man  who 
passed  through  the  thickest  of  these  harrowing  experiences,  is 
to  tell  the  whole  story.  But  that  is  the  story  of  the  Mormon 
Church  movement,  which  is  fully  covered  and  may  be  read  in  its 
histories,  and  is  not  the  prerogative  or  purpose  of  this  biography. 
We  must  of  necessity  be  brief  and  confine  ourselves  in  this  book 
to  our  main  theme,  namely:  the  life  and  ministry  of  Jonathan  H. 
Hale,  including  therein  the  incidents  and  experiences  of  the 
Church,  in  which  he  personally  figured,  and  noting  the  part  he 
performed  therein. 


Jonathan  H.  Hale  It  is  the  great  crises  in  life  which  test 
is  put  to~the~Test :  the  metal  of  a  man  and  bring  out  of  him  his 
—  deepest  emotions  and  his  strongest  convict¬ 

ions.  Under  the  stress  of  such  circumstances,  men  show  either 
their  superb  strength,  or  their  innate  weakness j  they  either 
triumpth  over  falsehood  and  derision,  or  succumb  to  opposition 
and  fear. 
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Into  the  character  of  Jonathan  H.  Hale  had  been  integrated  the 
elements  and  traits  of  a  sterling  quality  of  manhood,  a  sublime 
faith,  a  clear  vision  of  the  proper  course  to  pursue,  a  fidelity 
to  principle,  a  loyalty  to  friends,  an  unwavering  allegiance  to 
his  Church,  and  an  impelling  courage  which  knew  no  fear.  This, 
we  think,  will  be  clearly  perceived  as  the  fast  succeeding  event 
are  developed.  This  was  not  a  time  for  many  words;  but  a  time 
for  action.  The  final  chapter  of  the  historic  trek  of  Kirtland 
Camp  was  condensed  by  Elder  Hale  into  the  following  short  para¬ 
graph,  marking  the  fact  that  it  had  reached  its  objective,  and 
also  indicating  that  immediate  adverse  developments  in  Missouri 
had  terminated  the  movements  of  the  Camp  in  organized  capacity: 

"On  the  4th  of  October,  1838,  the  Camp  arrived  in  Davies 
County,  Missouri,  on -Grand  River,  at  a  place  which  we 
called  Adam-ondi-Ahman,  the  territory  assigned  to  us. 

There  we  lived  in  tents  until  the  last  of  November,  when 
we  were  driven  to  Far  West,  Caldwell  County,  Missouri." 

Five  days  after  Elder  Hale  recorded  the  arrival  of  Kirtland  Camp 
in  Adam-ondi-Ahman,  the  Prophet  Joseph  wrote  (October  9th): 

"We  have  now  no  hopes  whatever  of  successfully  resisting  the 
mob,  who  kept  constantly  increasing.  Our  provisions  were 
entirely  exhausted,  and  we  were  worn  out  by  continually 
standing  on  guard,  and  watching  the  movements  of  our  enemies. 

. Some  of  the  brethren  have  perished  from  starvation." 

(Hist,  of  Ch.  Vol.  3,  p.  158). 

Another  one  of  those  telling  paragraphs  from  Elder  Halefs  pen, 
which  says  much  in  a  few  words: 

"During  this  time  the  weather  was  cold  and  snowy.  I  laid 

night  after  night  on  the  ground  with  my  Brethren,  with  little 

or  no  shelter,  to  defend  my  wife  and  little  ones  from  the  mob. 

Mormons  to  be  The  situation  was,  indeed,  critical  and  perilous, 
exterminated:  From  the  mob  had  gone  forth  an  edict,  first  from 

Jackson  County,  and  then  from  other  counties,  un¬ 
til  it  included  the  entire  state  of  Missouri: 

"We  will  rid  Jackson  County  of  the  Mormons,  peaceably  if  we 
can,  forcibly  if  we  must.  If  they  will  not  go  without,  we 
will  whip  and  kill  the  men:  we  will  destroy  their  children, 
and  ravish  their  women."  (*The  Missouri  Persecutions"  by 
B.  H.  Roberts,  p.  88). 

Finally,  Governor  L.  W.  Boggs,  imbued  with  the  same  intolerant 
spirit,  ordered  out  state  troops,  with  written  instructions,  Oct 
27,  1838,  to  General  Clark,  stating  that: 

"The  Mormons  must  be  treated  as  enemies,  and  must  be  ex¬ 
terminated,  or  driven  from  the  state."  ("The  Missouri 
Persecutions"  by  Roberts,  p.  229). 

"General  Clark  arrived  at  Far  West  with  1,600  men  and  500 
more  were  within  eight  miles  of  the  City.  Thus,  Far  We'st 
has  been  visited  by  6,000  men  in  one  week,  when  the  militia 
of  the  city  amounted  only  to  about  500.  After  depriving 
these  of  their  arms,  they  continued  to  hunt  the  Brethren 
like  wild  beasts,  and  shot  several,  ravished  the  women,  and 
killed  one  near  the  city.  No  Saint  was  permitted  to  go  in 
or  out  of  the  city;  and  meantime,  the  Saints  lived  on  parched 
corn."  (Hist,  of  Ch.  Vol.  3,  p.  201-2). 

During  this  bloody  conflict,  the  terrible  massacre  at  Haun's 
Mill,  just  twelve  miles  east  of  Far  *Vest,  took  place,  where  17 
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of  the  Saints  were  killed  and  many  wounded.  This  was  on  the  30th 
of  October,  1838.  And  just  five  days  before  that  tragic  occurrence 
Apostle  David  W.  Patten  who  had  visited  the  Hill  Cumorah  with  Jona¬ 
than  H.  Hale  during  their  missionary  work,  was  shot  and  killed. 

The  local  militia,  made  up  of  Mormons  and  those  of  friendly  atti¬ 
tude,  and  organized  under  legal  status,  was  hopelessly  outnumbered 
and  helpless,  particularly  since  they  had  been  disarmed  by  the 
State  troops.  Meanwhile,  at  Adam-ondi-Ahman,  where  Elder  Hale 
and  the  Kirtland  Camp  had  settled,  the  Saints  were  being  daily 
and  nightly  outraged  by  the  burning  of  their  houses  and  tents, 
driving  away  of  their  horses,  cattle,  sheep  and  hogs,  or  shooting 
them  down  where  they  found  them.  Then  wrote  Elder  Hale: 

"The  mob  militia  came  in  and  demanded  our  arms.  We  were 
forced  to  give  them  up.  We  were  in  number  (those  with 
arms)  144;  the  mob  about  800.  We  were  ordered  to  leave 
Davies  county  forthwith.  In  ten  days  we  were  about  all 
in  Caldwell  County.  7/e  crossed  over  Grand  River  on  the 
ice.” 

The  Prophet  Joseph  Smith  and  a  number  of  the  high  officials  of 
the  Church  had  already  been  taken  into  custody,  on  the  last  day 
of  October,  and  imprisoned  and  subjected  to  the  greatest  humil¬ 
iations  and  cruelty.  General  Claris  message  to  the  Latter-day 
Saints  was: 

I  "As  for  your  leaders,  do  not  once  think  -  do  not  imagine  | 
for  a  moment  -  do  not  let  it  enter  your  mind  -  that  they 
will  be  delivered,  or  that  you  will  see  their  faces  again,  g 
for  their  fate  is  fixed,  -  their  die  is  cast  -  their  doom  1 
is  sealed." 

Joseph  Smith  The  following  day,  November  1,  1838,  a  court  martial 
ordered  shot :  was  held  on  the  Public  Square  at  Far  West,  and  the 

Prophet  Joseph  Smith  and  his  associate  prisoners 
were  ordered  shot  the  next  morning.  Following  is  the  written  order 

I  "Brigadier-General  Doniphan:  ■ 

"Sir: -You  will  take  Joseph  Smith  and  the  other  prisoners  g 

into  the  Public  Square  at  Far  West,  and  shoot  them  | 

at  9  o’clock  tomorrow  morning.  I 

"Samuel  D.  Lucas 
"Major-General  Commanding."  | 

To  this  order  General  Doniphan  made  the  following  courageous  and 
memorable  reply  to  his  superior  officer: 

I  "Major-General  Samuel  D.  Lucas: 

"Sir: -It  is  cold-blooded  murder.  I  will  not  obey  your  order. 

My  brigade  shall  march  for  Liberty  (Missouri)  tomorrow 
morning  at  8  o’clock;  and  if  you  execute  these  men,  I 
will  hold  you  responsible  before  an  earthly  tribunal,  | 
so  help  me  God. 

"A.  W.  Doniphan 

"Brigadier-General."  | 

(Hist,  of  Ch.  Vol.  3,  pp.  190-1.) 

No  doubt  that  this  threat  and  this  decree  were  made  in  dead  earnest 
but  it  was  not  fulfilled  for  certain  of  the  Brethren  in  time  were 
released,  and  after  four  months  the  Prophet  and  others  escaped 
from  the  Liberty  jail  and  fled  to  Quincy,  Illinois. 
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Jona than  intercedes  Jonathan  H.  Hale  and  certain  other  leaders 
with  Enemy:  of  the  group  at  Adam-ondi-Ahman,  took  up 

negotiations  with  the  citizens  and  armed 
forces  of  Davies  County,  on  the  latter  part  of  November,  1858, 
in  the  hope  of  salvaging  some  of  their  chattels,  which  they 
were  forced  to  leave  behind,  when  they  were  hastily  driven  by 
the  mob  from  that  locality.  The  result  was,  fortunately,  that 
agreement  was  reached  by  which  each  side  appointed  a  committee 
with  power  to  act  in  the  matter  -  the  citizens  appointed  three, 
and  the  Mormons  five,  of  whom  Jonathan  was  one.  These  committees 
drew  up  in  written  form  and  signed  the  following  agreement: 

"First,  -  That  the  Mormon  Comm¬ 
ittee  be  allowed  to  employ,  say 
twenty  teamsters  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  hauling  off  their  prop¬ 
erty. 

"Second,  -  That  the  Mormon  Comm¬ 
ittee  collect  whatever  stock 
they  may  have  in  Davies  County 
at  some  point,  and  some  two  or 
three  of  the  Davies  County 
Committee  be  notified  to  attend 
for  the  purpose  of  examining 
said  stock,  and  convey  or  attend 
the  Mormon  Committee  out  of  the  limits  of  the  County;  and  it  is 
further  understood,  that  the  Mormon  Committee  is  not  to  drive  or 
take  from  this  County  any  stock  of  any  description,  at  any  other 
time,  or  under  any  other  circumstances,  than  tte se  mentioned. 

"As  witness  our  hands: 

"William  P.  Peniston 
"Dr.  K.  Kerr 
"Adam  Black" 

"The  abcwe  propositions  were  made  and  agreed  to  by  the  undersigned 
Committee  on  the  part  of  the  Mormons, 

"William  Huntington 
"B.  S.  Wilbur 
"J.  H.  Hale 
"Henry  Harriman 
"Z.  Wilson" 

It  may  be  noted  here  in  passing  that  Jonathan  H.  Hale  and  Henry 
Harriman,  who  married  the  Boynton  sisters,  had  been  inseparable 
friends  all  their  lives,  and  were  together  during  these  terrible 
experiences  in  Missouri.  As  heretofore  noted,  Henry  had,  on  Feb- 
ruay  6,  1838,  been  made  one  of  the  First  Seven  Presidents  of 
the  Seventies. 

The  Documentary  History  of  the  Church,  under  date  of  November 
18,  1838,  shows  that  a  permit  was  issued  by  General  Wilson  to 
Jonathan  H.  Hale  and  certain  others,  as  follows: 

"PERMIT" 


"I  permit  the  following  persons,  as  a  Committee  on  the  part 
of  the  Mormons,  to  pass  and  re-pass  in  and  through  the 
County  of  Davies  during  the  winter,  to-wit:  Jonathan  H. 

Hale  and  Henry  Harriman." 

(Signed)  "General  Wilson." 

Elder  Hale  having  completed  the  work  in  connection  with  the  above 
mentioned  committee,  in  recovering  for  the  stricken  Saints  a  good 
portion  of  their  personal  property,  was  then  called  by  President 
Brigham  Young  into  a  special  council  meeting  at  Far  West,  the 
latter  having  by  this  time  become  President  of  the  Council  of 
Twelve  Apostles,  following  the  apostacy  of  President  Thomas  B. 
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Marsh,  the  latter  part  of  October,  1838*  At  this  council,  held 
at  Far  West,  January  29,  1839,  it  was  resolved  that  - 


Covenant  to  nWe  this  day  enter  into  a  covenant  to  stand  by 
stand  together:  and  assist  each  other  to  the  utmost  of  our  ^ 

-  abilities  in  removing  from  this  state,  and  that 

we  will  never  desert  the  poor  who  are  worthy,  till  they  shall 
be  out  of  the  reach  of  the  exterminating  order  of  General  Clark, 
acting  for  and  in  the  name  of  the  State#” 


Whereupon,  a  "Committee  of  seven  was  appointed  to  superintend 
the  business  of  our  removal,  and  to  provide  for  those  who  have 
not  the  means  of  removing,  till  the  work  shall  be  completed, 
Jonathan  H#  Hale  being  one  of  this  special  committee  of  seven. 

He  is  also  listed  as  one  of  those  who  signed  the  "covenant  to 
stand  together,"  as  first  mentioned  in  this  paragraph.  The 
History  then  tells  of  the  subsequent  meetings  of  this  Committee 
and  the  perfecting  of  plans  for  carrying  out  the  heavy  respon¬ 
sibilities  assigned  to  it,  which  were  accomplished  with  admirable 
integrity.  (Hist,  of  Ch.  Vol.  3,  pp.  250-6). 


Hardshius  suffered  by  An  intimate  account  of  the  terrible  hard- 
Jonathan  and  Olive :  ships  endured  by  Jonathan  H.  Hale  and  his^ 

— - family  at  the  hands  of  the  mob  in  Missouri, 

is  told  in  the  personal  account  written  in  later  years  by  the  hand 
of  his  eldest  son,  Aroet  Lucius  Hale,  as  these  harrowing  exper¬ 
iences  were  indelibly  impressed  upon  his  alert  mind,  then  a  boy 
past  ten  years  of  age.  Said  he: 


"On  arrival  at  Far  West,  the  Prophet  met  our  company  and  pro¬ 
nounced  blessings  upon  us.  Father  was  sent  with  a  company 
of  Saints  to  Adam-ondi-Ahman.  Shortly  after  our  arrival  there, 
Governor  Boggs  issued  his  exterminating  order,  which  gave  the 
Saints  their  choice  between  banishment  from  Missouri  or  death. 


"The  mobbers  soon  renewed  their  depredations  by  burning  houses, 
killing  and  driving  off  our  live-stock.  Soon  an  order  was 
issued  commanding  us  to  lay  down  our  arms  on  penalty  of  death. 
My  father  laid  down  two  nice  rifles.  One  of  them  was  intended 
for  me  as  soon  as  I  was  large  enough  to  use  it. 


"Shortly  after  this,  our  tents  were  searched  by  a  mob  militia. 
My  dear  Mother  was  lying  sick  in  a  wagon  box  in  a  tent.  Four 
men  entered  our  tent,  two  on  each  side  of  the  bed  where  Mother 
was  lying,  evidently  in  search  of  fire  arms.  They  rolled 
Mother  from  side  to  side  of  the  bed,  roughly  thrusting  her 
against  the  sides  of  the  wagon  box,  until  she  was  nearly  ex¬ 
hausted  • 


"The  tents  and  wagons  of  other  families  were  treated  in  like 
manner.  After  obtaining  all  the  arms  and  ammunition  they 
could  find,  they  took  Father  and  the  other  brethren  prisoners 
and  marched  them  away.  I  was  about  the  largest  boy  in  camp. 

I  had  to  cut  wood,  burn  it  into  coals,  and  take  the  hot  coals 
into  the  tent  in  a  bake-kettle  to  keep  my  Mother  and  the 
children  from  freezing. 

"Father  returned  in  a  few  days.  Mother  handed  him  two  silver- 
mounted  Derringer  pistols,  which  she  had  preserved  from  the 
mob  by  concealing  them  under  her  breasts.  We  lived  in  the 
tent  until  the  ice  on  Grand  River  had  frozen  sufficiently 
to  bear  loaded  wagons  across." 

Before  the  withdrawal  of  the  armed  forces,  however,  many  acts  of 
cruelty  were  committed.  For  instance,  the  observing  young  Aroet 
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recorded  that  they  had  in  their  herd  of  cows  which  they  had 
brought  from  Kirtland,  a  beautiful  bull  with  brass  knobs  on  his 
horns.  Just  for  passtime,  the  militia  began  shooting  at  the 
bull's  horns  and  finally  blew  them  into  splinters.  The  follow¬ 
ing  morning  the  bull  was  dead. 

By  the  forepart  of  February,  the  Church 
History  shows  persecution  became  so  bitter 
and  persistent,  that  President  Brigham 
Young  and  others  were  forced  to  flee  from 
Far  West  to  Quincy  for  their  lives.  Only 
occasionally  did  Elder  Hale  take  time  to 
write  anything  in  his  Journal  during  these 
perplexing  and  perilous  times  -  he  just 
noted  the  high  spots,  so  to  speak  -  and 
the-  following  paragraph  is  his  next  nota¬ 
tion. 

Jonathan  moves  to  Having  completed  the  work  assigned,  in  rp- 
Quincy,  Illinois:  covering  as  much  as  possible  of  the  remain¬ 

ing  property  of  the  Saints  in  Davies  County, 
and  the  further  assignment  of  assisting  the  poor  families  with 
provisions  and  equipment  in  moving  out  of  the  state,  the  mob 
again  arose  with  added  fury.  "So  I  left  Far  West  with  my  family, 
on  February  5,  1839,  and  proceeded  to  Quincy,  Illinois,  where 
we  arrived  on  the  16th  of  the  same  month." 

Thus  ended  the  horrific  experiences  of  Jonathan  H.  Hale  in  the 
state  of  Missouri. 


Recapitulation  There  had  gathered  to  the  State  of  Missouri,  by 
of  losses:  '  the  close  of  the  year  1838,  between  12,000  and 

15,000  Latter-day  Saints*  Besides  the  purchase 
of  lands  from  private  parties,  "it  is  known  that  they  paid  to  the 
United  States  Government  alone  $318,000.00  which,  at  the  minimum 
price  of  $1.25  per  acre,  would  give  them  land  holdings  of  250,000 
acres."  (Hist,  of  Ch.  Vol.  3,  Introduction). 

Subsequently,  the  Saints  filed  claims  with  the  Government  at 
Washington,  D.  C.  against  Missouri,  aggregating  $1,381,044.00. 

The  case  was  taken  to  the  National  Capitol,  personally  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Joseph  Smith,  Sidney  Rigdon,  Elias  Higbee,  and  0.  Porter 
Rockwell,  and  by  them  presented  to  President  Van  Buren  and  to 
the  Congress.  The  Presidents  insolent  and  unforgetable  reply 
was:  "YOUR  CAUSE  IS  JUST,  BUT  I  CAN  DO  NOTHING  FOR  YOU."  The 

Congress  also  declined  assistance.  These  Brethren  left  Nauvoo 
on  this  mission  October  29,  1839,  and  returned  to  Nauvoo  in  time 
for  the  general  conference  of  the  Church,  on  April  6.  1840. 

(Hist,  of  Ch.  Vol.  4,  p.  74). 

In  his  introduction  to  the  3d  volume  of  the  History  of  the  Church, 
B.  H.  Roberts  states: 

"I  doubt  if  there  has  ever  been  a  persecution  more  cruel  or 
terror-laden  in  its  character.  Viewed  from  the  standpoint 
of  its  net  results,  there  were  some  50  people  -  men,  women 
and  children  -  killed  outright!  about  as  many  more  were 
wounded,  or  cruelly  beaten,  and  many  more  perished  indirect¬ 
ly  because  of  the  exposure  to  which  they  were  subjected  through 
the  winters  of  1833-4  and  1838-9. 
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"To  this  list  of  results  must  be  added  the  more  horrible  one 
of  several  cases  of  ravishment  at  Far  West ;  and  also,  after 
barely  escaping  from  the  sentence  of  death  pronounced  by  a 
court  martial,  the  cruel  imprisonment  through  weary  months 
of  a  number  of  Church  leaders.’1 

But  before  leaving  the  scene,  let  us  complete  the  picture  with 
the  following  summary  and  conclusion  of  Elder  B.  H.  Roberts,  writ 
ten  at  page  282  of  his  book,  "The  Missouri  Persecutions;" 

"Before  the  Bar  of  History  and  American  Institutions,  I 
impeach  the  state  of  Missouri.  In  the  years  1833  and  1838, 
there  were  committed  within  her  borders  and  against  an  un¬ 
offending  and  law-abiding  people,  acts  of  shameful  robbery, 
arson,  mob-violence,  wilful,  wanton  slaughter  of  men,  women 
and  children;  worst  of  all,  rape  upon  virtuous  wives  and 
maidens;  and  at  the  last,  illegal  banishment  of  some  12,000 
people  from  the  state.  For  these  crimes,  repeatedly  committed 
and  numerous,  no  offender  was  ever  brought  to  punishment  by 
the  state.  On  the  contrary,  the  machinery  of  its  government 
was  employed  and  its  officers  exerted  themselves  to  further 
oppress  the  innocent  sufferers;  so  that  instead  of  being  a 
means  for  their  protection,  the  government  was  made  an  engine 
for  their  oppression." 


The  Liberty  Jail 


-■«<•»«  V. 


5-  The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints. 


Note:  Explanatory  of  the  various  forms  in  which  the  name  and 
title  of  the  Church  has  appeared  in  its  history  and  in 
quoted  paragraphs  in  this  volume,  up  to  April  26,  1838,  we  may 
observe  here  that  it  was  not  until  this  date,  at  Far  West,  Miss¬ 
ouri,  that  the  official  name  it  now  bears  was  assigned  to  it. 
Prior  to  that  date,  it  had  been  known  by  several  different  titles 
the  present  and  final  one  being  the  fifth  in  the  order  of  their 
assignment,  to-wit: 


1-  The  Churoh  of  Christ 


2-  The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ 

3-  The  Church  of  God 

4-  The  Church  of  Latter-day  Saints 


(See  Hist  of  Cti. 
Vo  1.3,  p'24. J 


Chapter  XI 


~  His  so-journ  in  Quincy. 
And  his  fifth  mission. 


The  State  of  Illinois,  through  its  Governor,  its 
County  and  Municipal  officers,  extended  welcome 
hands  to  the  exiled  Saints;  and  they  began  gather- 
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ing  into  that  State  "by  hundreds  and  by  thousands,"  wrote  Apostle 
Parley  P.  Pratt  in  his  journal  as  early  as  November  24,  1838, 
scattering  in  all  directions,  like  sheep  without  a  shepherd.  They 
were  settling  principally,  however,  just  across  the  eastern  border 
of  Missouri,  in  Western  Illinois  and  in  Eastern  Iowa.  The  Prophet 
Joseph  and  certain  of  the  leaders  were  at  this  time  confined  in 
Liberty  Jail,  in  Missouri;  certain  others  of  the  Apostles  became 
panic  stricken  before  the  mob,  and  fled  to  other  parts.  Some 
apostatized  and  never  came  back,  while  others  later  returned. 


Brigham  Young,  then  President  of  the  Quorum  of  Apostles,  assembled 
about  him  at  Quincy,  Illinois, the  leading,  dependable  and  loyal 
men  of  the  Church,  where  also  a  large  number  of  the  Saints  had 
gathered  in  the  city  and  vicinity. 


Jonathan  locates  Due  to  his  assignments  in  recovering  for  the 
near_  Quinoy :  Saints  as  much  of  their  personal  properties 

_  .  as  possible,  and  in  assisting  the  poor  families 

out  of  the  mob-ridden  territory,  Elder  Hale  was  unable  to  get  away 
from  Far  West,  Missouri,  until  February  5,  1839,  as  noted  in  the 
preceding  chapter.  He  went  direct  to  Quincy  with  his  family,  he 
recorded,  where  he  arrived  on  February  16th,  and  where  he  remained 
in  pursuance  of  the  work  assigned  to  him,  for  about  five  weeks. 


While  in  Quincy  he  made  the  acquain¬ 
tance  of  a  Mr.  Robert  Stilson,  who 
owned  a  farm  about  20  miles  east  of 
that  city,  near  New  Liberty,  which  he 
rented  under  an  arrangement  by  which 
he  was  to  receive  all  that  he  could 
produce  upon  the  place,  and  in  addition,  he  was  to  be  paid  in  cash 
for  all  the  improvements  which  he  could  make  upon  the  property,  in 
the  way  of  fencing  and  buildings.  Through  his  industrious  efforts 
he  was,  therefore,  able  to  not  only  provide  comfortably  for  his 
family  but  he  equipped  himself  with  a  good  wagon,  team,  harness 
and  outfit  in  preparation  for  his  next  move  with  the  body  of  the 
Church.  For  be  it  said,  that  the  leaders  of  the  Church  had  already 
decided  to  find  a  new  location  somewhere  on  the  Illinois  side  of 
the  Mississippi  river,  and  extending  over  into  Iowa. 


Thi rd  son  Of  no  small  interest  to  the  author  was  one  certain  event 
Solomon  -  which  took  place  on  the  Stilson  farm,  near  Quincy  Ill- 
is  born  :  inois,  namely:  the  birth  there  on  April  30,  1839*  of 
.  _  bis  father,  Solomon  Henry  Hale.  He  was  the  fifth  ctfiild 

of  Jonathan  and  Olive,  having  been  preceded  by  Sarah,  Aroet,  Rachel 
and  Alma,  as  we  have  heretofore  noted.  They  named  this  son  simply  * 
Solomon,  after  Jonathans  father.  It  was  not  until  sometime  during 
the  winter  of  1842-3,  in  Nauvoo,  when  the  boy  was  approaching  his 
fourth  birthday,  that  he  was  complaining  one  evening  when  the  Prophet 
Joseph  Smith  was  visiting  the  Hale  home,  of  having  only  one  name 
while  his  older  brothers  each  had  more  than  one  name.  The  Prophet 
observed  the  child's  complaint  and  asked  him  to  sit  on  a  little  foot 
6 tool  in  front  of  him.  He  then  inquired  as  to  what  additional  name 
he  would  like.  The  boy  answered:  "I  want  the  name  of  Henry,  after 
Uncle  Henry  Harriman.w  The  Prophet  said:  "Alright,  Solly,  my  bov 
you  shall  have  it."  And  he  then  and  there  placed  his  hands  upon  * 
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the  chiles  head  and  conferred  upon  him  the  additional  name  of 
Henry,  We  shall  hear  more  of  him  later. 

The  Prophet  escapes  The  Prophet  having  escaped  jail  on  April  15th 
jail  and  purchases  and  with  the  aid  of  friends,  was  safely  con- 

Nauvoo  lands :  veyed  to  Quincy,  began  at  once  with  his  Breth¬ 

ren  to  lay  plans  for  another  gathering  place 
for  his  people.  He  purchased  a  large  tract  of  land  at  Commerce, 
Illinois,  which  was  later  named  Nauvoo,  and  which  was  designed  as 
the  third  major  attempt  to  effect  a  permanent  place  of  settlement 
for  the  Church,  now  just  nine  years  old,  and  which  had  been  subject¬ 
ed  to  a  most  stormy  and  migratory  experience.  The  word  "Nauvoo" 
is  of  Hebrew  origin,  meaning  "a  beautiful  place," 

Then  on  May  4-6,  1839,  the  Prophet  conducted  a  three-day  conference 
at  Quincy,  Illinois,  in  which  Elder  Hale  participated.  Report  was 
made  of  the  purchase  during  the  previous  week  of  the  lands  at  Nauvoc 
and  a  Stake  was  organized  there  with  Elder  William  Marks  as  Presi¬ 
dent,  missions  were  set  in  order  and  the  Saints  were  greatly  heart¬ 
ened. 

Three  days  after  this  conference,  the  Prophet  left  Quincy  with  his 
family  and  established  himself  at  Nauvoo,  And  on  the  24th  of  May, 
the  Church  purchased  the  town  of  Nashville,  Lee  County,  Iowa,  with 
20,000  acres  surrounding  it;  also  another  large  tract  lying  just 
opposite  Nauvoo,  on  the  Iowa  side  of  the  Mississippi,  known  as 
Montrose,  Iowa,  to  which  Elder  Wilford  Woodruff  had  moved  with  his 
family  from  Quincy,  before  the  purchase  was  consummated. 

As  Elder  Hale  stated,  all  they  possessed  in  this  world’s  goods,  to¬ 
gether  with  their  time  and  talents,  were  placed  upon  the  altar  of 
the  Church.  It  was,  obviously,  and  only,  by  such  personal  sacrifi¬ 
ces  and  by  virtue  of  their  united  efforts,  that  the  Saints  were 
able  to  carry  on  under  such  repeated  heavy  losses,  as  we  have  noted. 
It  is  of  interest  here  to  quote  from  the  Prophet  Joseph’s  own  Jour¬ 
nal  History,  under  date  of  April  22,  1839: 


"Before  leaving  Missouri,  I  had  paid  the  lawyers  .$50,000  for 
which  I  received  very  little  in  return." 


Meanwhile,  the  Quorums  of  the  Seventies  were  active  at  Quincy.  They 
held  a  conference  there  on  May  14th,  which  was  attended  by  several 
of  the  Apostles,  at  which  Elder  Hale  took  part.  During  the  summer, 
he  writes,  he  was  called  to  preach  four  different  times. 


Elder  Hale  takes 


his  fifth  mission: 


By  the  18th  of  December,  1839, 

_  Elder  Hale  had  so  shaped  his 

affairs,  that  he  was  able  to  leave 
on  another  mission  for  the  Church,  to  which  he  had 
been  called,  this  being  his  fifth  mission.  According¬ 
ly,  he  left  his  wife  and  children  that  day,  and 
directed  his  course  across  the  Southern  portion  of 
Illinois,  through  Indiana  and  over  into  Kentucky.  He 
says  that  Elder  Lewis  Zeigler  accompanied  him  for  a  certain  distance 
The  rest  of  his  mission  was  apparently  conducted  alone. 


In  Illinois,  he  visited  such  towns  and  cities  as  Springfield,  Dec¬ 
atur,  Jacksonville,  Exeter,  Charleston  and  Marshall.  In  Indiana, 
he  carried  the  Gospel  message  to  Terre  Haute,  Leesville,  Martins- 
burg,  Spencer,  Bloomington,  Salem  and  New  Albany.  In  Kentucky,  he 
visited  Louisville. 


At  Martinsburg,  he  found  a  small  branch  of  the  Church,  numbering 
about  ten  members,  "all  in  good  spirits."  The  following  Sunday 
January  12,  1840,  Elder  Hale  delivered  a  sermon  there  in  the 
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"Cambellite  meeting  house  to  a  large  congregation."  Tuesday 
evening,  he  preached  again,  and  on  Wednesday,  the  15th,  he  had 
the  pleasure  of  baptizing  James  B.  F.  Overturns. 

The  same  day,  he  says,  "I  went  on  to  New  Albany,  where  I  found  my 
brother  Wicome  Hale.  Abode  with  him  until  Friday,  the  24th,  during 
which  time  I  went  over  to  Louisville,  Kentucky,  where  I  found  two 
of  my  old  school  mates,  viz:  Nathaniel  and  Bartlett  Hardy,  with 
whom  I  stayed  two  nights. 


Performs  "I  returned  to  Martinsburg,  on  the  24th. 
Baptisms :  I  preached  in  the  school  house  there 
Sunday  evening,  and  in  Jackson  Town¬ 
ship  Monday  and  Tuesday.  And  on  Wednesday,  I 
baptized  Jesse  Phipps  and  Rhoda  Phipps,  his  wife. 
And  on  Thursday,  I  baptized  Chatherine  Furgason. 

On  Friday,  I  baptized  Roxalania  Marshall." 

From  this  point,  it  appears  that  Elder  Hale  turned 
his  face  toward  home  and  family,  in  Quincy,  Ill. 

He  passed  through  the  city  of  Terre  Haute,  the 
capitol  of  Indiana,  and  over  the  line  into  Illinois, 
through  Charleston  and  on  to  Decatur,  where  the 
WI*iiing  in  his  journal  came  to  an  abrupt  end,  on 
February  1st.  He  was  then  within  about  250  miles 
from  home.  He  had  been  away  just  44  days  up  to  this  time,  and  had 
travelled  about  750  miles,  and  had  performed  five  baptisms.  To 
reach  home  from  there,  would  add  several  more  days  to  his  mission¬ 
ary  labors,  and  increase  his  mileage  to  approximately  1,000  miles. 


Jonathan  ends  Here  at  Decatur,  Illinois,  Elder  Hale  apparently 
his  own  Journal:  sat  alone  and  penned  the  last  lines  of  his  own 

history,  known  among  his  posterity,  to  have  been 
written  by  him.  These  lines  abruptly  ended  the  second  volume  of 
his  Journal,  right  in  the  center  of  the  book,  with  not  a  word 
written  upon  the  last  half  of  its  once  white  ,  now  faded  '□aces. 
Here  is  his  last  entry:  - 


"SATURDAY,  FEBRUARY  1,  1840, 

I,  JONATHAN,  AM  FORTY  YEARS  OLD 
TODAY,  ACCORDING  TO  THE  RECORD." 


From  this  time  on,  so  far  as  is  known,  Jonathan  kept  no  personal 
Journal,  as  he  had  so  accurately  done  during  his  first  five  missions 
except  only  a  very  brief  account  of  the  activities  of  the  Nauvoo  * 

Legion  at  the  time  of  the  Prophet* s  martyrdom,  as  we  shall  later 
tft*  from  here  on  we  shall  piece  together  such  authenticated 
bits  of  information  as  we  have  been  able  to  glean  from  Church  hist¬ 
ories,  manuscripts,  journals,  publications,  letters,  etc.,  and 
follow  this  worthy  servant  of  the  Lord  through  six  more  arduous 
years,  to  the  end  of  his  mortal  life. 


This  may  be  the  right  place  for  us  to  say,  that  if  Jonathan  H.  Hale 
ever  found  fault  with  the  Church  or  its  leaders,  if  he  ever  felt 
discouraged  or  to  complain  of  his  heavy  burdens,  if  he  ever  doubt- 
?r  hesitated  in  his  onward  course,  -  there  is  not  a  word  in  all 
that  he  ever  wrote  to  indicate  it.  The  writer  has  been  particularly 
impressed  with  this  observation,  as  he  has  painstakingly  read  every 
thing  which  Jonathan  himself  is  known  to  have  written,  as  well  as 
carefully  examined  all  that  has  been  written  about  him.  Of  compara¬ 
tively  few  men  of  those  days  can  such  in  fact  be  said.  It  reveals 
the  steadfastness  and  trustworthiness  of  the  man. 
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Jonathan  Following  his  return  from  this 

returns  home:  fifth  mission,  Elder  Hale  pur¬ 
sued  his  agricultural  operations 
on  the  Stilson  farm,  near  Quincy,  aid¬ 
ed  by  his  faithful  wife  and  family* 

His  eldest  son  Aroet  was  then  12  years  old,  Rachel  was 
11,  Alma  was  4,  and  Solomon  was  less  than  1  year  old* 

During  their  two  winters  there,  opportunity  was  for  the 
first  time  aff  ord**Aroet  and  Rachel  to  attend  school* 

Jonathan  kept  in  close  touch  with  the  Church,  looking  after  his 
work  in  the  Seventies  Quorum  and  attending  the  conferences  of  the 
Church,  which,  beginning  with  the  year  1840,  were  held  in  Nauvoo, 
which  is  about  50  miles  north  of  Quincy* 

Appointed  at  At  a  general  conference  of  the  Church  held  inNau- 
Conference  to  voo,  beginning  October  3,  1840,  at  which  President 
o  r  d  a  I  n~T  Joseph  Smith  presided,  Elder  Hale’s  presence  and 
- -  participation  are  indicated  in  the  following  re¬ 
solution  passed  by  the  Conference: 

"Resolved:  That  a  Committee  be  appointed  to  ordain  such  as 

have  recommends  to  this  conference  for  ordination 
and  that  Jonathan  H.  Hale,  Elisha  H.  Groves, 

Charles  C*  Rich,  John  Murdock,  and  Simeon  Carter 
compose  said  committee,  and  report  their  pro¬ 
ceedings  before  the  Conference  closes.”  (Hist, 
of  Ch.  Vol.  IV,  p.  204). 

The  ensuing  fall  and  winter,  Jonathan  spent  with  his  family  on 
the  Stilson  farm,  near  Quincy,  sending  his  children  to  school, 
attending  to  his  duties  in  the  Church,  and  making  preparations 
for  his  move  to  Nauvoo,  at  the  opening  of  spring. 


Chapter  XII 


ELDER  JONATHAN  H.  HALE 

I - 


NAUVOO  THE  BEAUTIFUL 


new  gathering  place  of 


—  Establishes  Home  in  Nauvoo  __ 

-  Olive’s  Letter  to  Jonathan’s  Mother 


In  pursuance  of  his  pre-arranged  plans, 
Jonathan  settled  his  business  relations 
with  Robert  Stilson  whose  farm  property 
he  had  operated  for  the  previous  two 
years,  and  where  he  had  largely  restored 
his  losses  suffered  In  the  rapacious  ex¬ 
pulsion  of  the  Saints  from  Missouri  -  and 
loaded  all  his  earthly  belongings  into 
his  wagon,  and,  with  his  wife  and  four 
children,  left  Quincy,  Illinois,  in  the 
early  spring  of  1841,  for  Nauvoo,  the 
the  Saints, 


Kirtland  His  eldest  son,  Aroet,  who  was  at  this  time  approach- 

bank  failure:  ing  his  13th  birthday,  wrote  in  later  life  into  his 

own  brief  autobiography: 


"When  Father  joined  the  Church,  he  was  well-to-do.  He 
sold  his  property  in  Dover,  New  Hampshire;  but  lost  sev¬ 
eral  hundred  dollars  in  the  failure  of  the  Kirtland  Bank, 
He  was  well  equipped  and  had  a  good  team  and  outfit  when 
we  moved  to  Far  West,  Missouri;  but  we  lost  practically 
everything  there"  in  the  depredations  of  mob  violence. 


Explanatory  of  .aroet’s  reference  to  the  "failure  of  the  Kirtland 
Bank,"  it  should  be  said  here  that  the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith  and 
his  close  associates,  during  the  winter  of  1836-7,  set  up  at 
Kirtland  a  financial  institution  which  they  called  the  "Kirtland 
Safety  Society  Bank,"  and  the  Saints  generally  were  invited  in 
person  and  by  published  invitation  in  the  January,  1837,  issue  of 
the  "Messenger  and  Advocate,"  in  Kirtland,  over  the  name  of 
Joseph  Smith,  Jr,,  to  "take  stock  in  our  Safety  Society."  But 
due  to  several  causes,  principally  inexperience,  poor  management, 
local  discord,  and  a  general  financial  disruption  throughout  the 
country,  the  bank  failed,  thus  precipitating  heavy  losses  upon 
the  already-heavily-burdened  Saints  and  resulting  in  bad  feeling 
and  much  trouble  among  many  of  them,  (Hist,  of  Ch.  Vol,  2,  p. 
467-8,  470-3,497). 

The  exact  date  of  Jonathan’s  move  to  Nauvoo  is  not  known.  But 
we  do  know,  however,  that  it  was  in  the  early  "spring  of  1841." 

He  states  in  his  own  Journal  that  he  moved  onto  the  Stilson  farm 
five  weeks  after  his  arrival  in  Quincy  on  February  16,  1839. 

This  would  make  it  the  latter  part  of  March  when  he  went  onto 
the  farm,  and  his  two  years  would  correspondingly  expire  the 
latter  part  of  March,  1341.  In  a  letter  written  by  Olive  (Jona¬ 
than’s  7»ife)  at  this  particular  time,  it  is  stated  that  they  ex¬ 
pected  to  move  to  Nauvoo  "next  month,  as  our  two  years  are  out 
here;"  but  her  letter,  which  is  reproduced  on  the  succeeding 
pages,  fails  to  show  a  date,  except  simply  the  year  1841.  And 
Aroet,  in  his  own  writings,  says  only  that  they  moved  "in  the 
1  spring  of  1841."  Since  nothing  in  this  brief  history  hinges  on 
an  exact  date  in  this  case,  we  shall  just  let  the  matter  pass 
this  way. 

Letter  written  by  Of  absorbing  interest  and  importance  in  this 
Olive  Boynt on  Hale:  biography,  is  a  letter  of  four  pages,  written 

by  Olive  Boynton  Hale,  (Jonathan’s  wife)  to 
Martha  Harriman  Hale  (Jonathan’s  mother),  in  Bradford,  Mass.  This 
: letter  is  now  on  file  in  the  Church  Historian’s  office,  Salt  Lake 
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City.  It  was  written  by  Olive fs  own  hand,  just  before  their  move 
to  Nauvoo,  while  she  and  Jonathan  were  yet  on  the  Stilson  farm, 
at  New  Liberty,  near  Quincy,  Illinois.  The  letter  fails  to  show 
the  date  it  was  written,  other  than  1841;  but  its  contents  would 
indicate  that  it  was  presumably  written  the  latter  part  of  March. 

It  is  the  only  document,  or  writing  of  any  kind,  known  now  to 
exist,  written  by  Olive’s  own  hand.  The  letter  is  intensely  in¬ 
teresting  in  its  contents  and  what  it  reveals  concerning  the 
family  and  happenings  at  that  time,  and  her  faith  and  loyalty  to 
the  Church,  especially  from  the  fact  that  Jonathans  family,  ex¬ 
cept  himself,  all  declined  to  have  anything  to  do  with  the  Church. 
This  letter  is  here  photolithically  reproduced  at  the  close  of 
this  chapter, 

Jonathan  buys  It  will 
land  at  Nauvoo:  have  been 

observed 

from  Olive’s  letter,  re¬ 
produced  on  the  four  succ¬ 
eeding  pages,  that  Jona¬ 
than  had  purchased  land 
at,  or  near  Nauvoo,  early 
in  the  year  1841,  and  at 
the  time  that  letter  was 
written  (presumably  the 
latter  part  of  March)  she 
wrote:  "Jonathan  is 

there  now,  building  and 
fencing,  and  will  probab¬ 
ly  be  there  two  or  three  weeks  longer.”  Then  she  added;  "I  ex¬ 
pect  we  shall  move  next  month,  as  our  two  years  are  out  here.” 

As  to  the  particular  identity  of  the  tract  of  land  referred  to 
by  Olive  as  having  been  purchased  by  Jonathan,  we  are  left  some¬ 
what  to  conjecture.  But  a  careful  search  has  brought  to  light 
the  original  field  notes  of  a  survey  of  33.23  acres  of  land,  near 
Nauvoo,  made  for  Jonathan  H.  Hale  by  the  County  Surveyor  of  Han¬ 
cock  County,  Illinois,  a  year  later,  on  February  24-26,  1842.  It 
may  be  safe  to  assume  this  is  the  land  Olive  referred  to,  which 
Jonathan  later  had  surveyed  to  definitely  determine  its  boundaries 
and  its  quantity,  which  agrees  in  acreage  with  Olive’s  reference. 

Then,  too,  we  have  found  a  signed  copy  of  deed,  executed  by  Jona¬ 
than  H.  Hale  and  Olive  B.  Hale,  conveying  three  acres  of  the  land 
described  in  the  above  mentioned  survey,  to  Olive’s  Father,  Eli- 
phalet  Boynton.  This  deed  was  executed  at  Nauvoo,  Illinois,  on 
June  7,  1844, 

From  these  documentary  evidences,  we  deduce  that  the  above  mentioned 
property  constituted  the  major  real  estate  holdings  of  Jonathan  H. 
Hale  at  Nauvoo.  These  two  documents  have  been  filed  with  the 
Church  Historian  for  safekeeping. 

We  consider  the  signed  document  of  survey,  of  sufficient  interest 
and  value  to  reproduce  on  the  following  page. 

Rapid  growth  Nauvoo  by  this  time  was  a  busy  and  rapidly-growing 
of  Nauvoo:  little  City,  where  already  thousands  of  the  Saints  had 

assembled,  and  where  hundreds  of  new  homes  had  been 
built,  and  many  more  were  under  construction.  The  Postmaster  Gen¬ 
eral  of  the  United  States  had  on  April  21,  1840,  officially  recog¬ 
nized  the  new  name  of  Nauvoo,  in  place  of  "Commerce”,  as  it  had 
been  previously  called,  and  it  was  incorporated  on  Jan.  24,  1841. 
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Lenei  iiuiii  uiiyb  uujimun 

(wife  of  Jonathan  H.  Hale)  to 
Martha  Harrlman  Hale  (Jonathan's 
Mother).  Written  from  New  Liberty, 
near  Quincy,  Ill.,  the  latter  part  of 
March,  1841,  and  sent  to  Bradford, 
Mass. 
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Chapter  XIII 


a 


ELDER  JONATHAN  H.  HALE  -  His  Activity  in  Affairs  in 

-  Is  made  Bishop  of  frfch  Ward 


Peace  and  happiness,  for  once  at  least,  dwelt  in  the  ~~ 
hearts  of  the  Latter-day  Saints,  as  they  gathered  for 
a  five-day  general  conference  of  the  Church  in  Nauvoo, 
on  that  balmy  spring  morning  of  April  6,  1041.  Not 
only  had  this  maltreated  people  found  apparent  surcease 
from  the  harassing  and  malicious  rabble,  but  the  earth 
about  them,  and  the  heavens  above  them  seemed  to  smile 
with  warmth  and  beauty.  Undoubtedly,  this  was  the 
most  joyful  and  colorful  gathering  of  the  Church  during 
its  twelve  turbulent  years  of  existence. 


"  The  Nauvoo  Legion  was  on  parade  in  all  its  glory  and 
a  rare  actual  led  the  procession  to  the  Temple  grounds,  where  the 
WSSTShS.  Conference  was  initiated  in  an  impressive  ceremony 

by  the  First  Presidency  and  the  various  orders  of  the 
Priesthood  in  laying  the  several  corner  stones  of  the  Temple  of 
the  Lord,  designed  to  be  erected  at  that  place.  The  Conference 
continued  for  five  days. 


The  Prophet  Joseph,  in  writing  his  own  account  of  the  occasion, 
stated: 

"We  never  witnessed  a  more  imposing  spectacle  than  was  presented 
on  this  occasion,  and  during  the  sessions  of  the  Conference. 

Such  a  multitude  of  people  moving  in  harmony,  in  friendship, 
in  dignity,  told  in  a  voice  not  easily  misunderstood,  that 
they  were  a  people  of  intelligence,  and  virtue  and  order  ... 
and  that  they  were  blessed  and  happy.”  (Journal  Hist,  of  Ch. ) 

Made  Councelor  to  At  this  Conference,  on  April  6,  Jonathan  H. 
Bishop  N.  K.  Whitney  Hale  was  advanced  in  the  Melchizedek  Priest- 
of  the  Middle  Ward :  hood  to  the  office  of  High  Priest,  and  was 

elected  a  Counselor  to  Bishop  Newel  K.  Whit¬ 
ney  of  the  Middle  Ward  of  Nauvoo,  to  which  office  he  was  then  and 
there  ordained  by  Bishop  Whitney,  himself. 

This  action  evidences  unmistakably  the  high  regard  held  by  the 
leaders  of  the  Church  for  Jonathan’s  ability  and  personal  integrity. 
And  it  will  be  noted  throughout  his  entire  career  that  he  was  al¬ 
ways  found  at  his  post  of  duty. 

Through  divine  revelation  to  the  Prophet  Joseph,  as  early  as  Jan¬ 
uary  19,  1841,  the  Saints  were  commanded  to  build  a  Temple  at 
Nauvoo.  And  in  March  of  the  same  year,  they  were  likewise  command¬ 
ed  by  revelation  to  build  a  city  in  Iowa,  opposite  Nauvoo,  to  be 
known  as  Zarahemla. 


Works  on  the  The  self-sacrificing  devotion  of  the  faithful  Saints 
Qew  Temple:  was  demonstrated  in  no  better  way,  than  by  the  full- 

hearted  energy  which  they  put  into  the  heavy  tasks 
assigned  to  them,  particularly  at  a  time  such  as  this,  when  they 
had  been  pillaged  and  driven  by  a  relentless  populace  from  place 
to  place,  until  their  circumstances  had  been  reduced  to  penury. 

The  spirit  of  the  people,  as  well  as  the  spirit  of  this  faithful 
man,  Jonathan  H.  Hale,  may  well  be  seen  in  the  following  few  words 
written  by  his  son,  Aroet  concerning  his  father’s  movements  at  the 
close  of  the  April  Conference,  above  mentioned: 
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"Father  began  hauling  rock  for  the  Temple,  and  never  ceased 
until  he  had  paid  up  two  and  one-half  years  back  tithing." 

In  poverty  In  poverty  and  under  the  greatest  difficulties 
they  labored :  the  Saints  pursued  their  onward  and  constructive 

course.  Of  interest  at  this  point  is  a  state- 
ment  by  President  Brigham  Young  upon  his  return  July  1,  1841.  to 
Nauvoo  from  his  mission  to  England: 

"I  found  my  family  living  in  a  small,  unfinished  log  cabin, 
situated  <?n  a  low  wet  lot,  so  swampy  that  when  the  first 
attempt  was  made  to  plow  it,  the  oxen  mired."  He  relates 
how  he  drained  the  land,  fenced  it  and  planted  a  garden, 
and  "built  a  temporary  shed  for  my  cow."  (*Brigham  Young  * 
by  Preston  Nibley,  p.  37) 


And  when  Brigham  departed  on  this  mission,  "he  left  his 
wife  sick  with  a  baby  ten  days  old,  all  his  children  were 
sick  and  unable  to  wait  upon  each  other.  Not  one  of  them 
was  able  to  go  to  the  well  for  a  pail  of  water,  and  they 
were  without  a  second  suit  to  their  backs,  for  the  mob  in 
Missouri  had  taken  nearly  all  they  had."  (Life  of  Heber 
C.  Kimball,  p.  275. 

The  Prophet  Joseph  Smith  suffered  with  the  rest  of  his  people  and 
knew  real  privation  and  want.  It  is  observed,  for  example,  in 
this  same  year  1841,  at  the  general  conference  in  October,  at 
Nauvoo,  he  reported  as  Trustee-in-Trust  for  the  Church  and  then 
gave  a  list  of  his  own  earthly  possessions,  as  follows: 

"Old  Charley,  a  horse  given  to  me  several  years  before  in 
Kirtland;  two  pet  deer;  two  old  turkeys  and  four  young 
ones;  an  old  cow  given  to  me  by  a  brother  in  Missouri; 

Old  Major,  a  dog;  my  wife,  children,  and  a  little  house¬ 
hold  furniture."  CRise  and  Fall  of  Nauvoo,*  Roberts,  p.lll). 

Since  his  troubles  and  persecutions  never  ceased,  and  since  he 
put  his  ALL  into  his  ministry  for  the  Church,  the  Prophet's 
circumstances  seemed  not  to  improve  until  after  the  ensuing  year 
for  the  following  April  (1842),  he  wrote: 

"I  was  forced  into  the  measure  (bankruptcy)  by  having  been 
robbed,  mobbed,  plundered  and  wasted  of  all  my  property, 
time  after  time,  in  various  places."  (Hist,  of  Ch.  Vol. 

4,  p.  595.) 


Jonathan  builds  home  Jonathan  carried  on  through  the  vear 


and  labors  in  Bishopric:  1841,  completing  a  home  for  his  family, 

.  improving  and  farming  his  land,  looking 

after  his  duties  in  the  Bishropric  of  the  Middle  Ward,  and  working 
on  the  Temple.  & 


Women f s  Relief  Society  What  is  in  the  present  day  known  as  the 
was  brought  into  being:  "Women's  Relief  Society,"  was  brought  in- 

to  being  by  President  Joseph  Smith,  in 
Nauvoo,  on  March  17,  1842,  under  the  name  of  "The  Female  Relief 
Society  of  Nauvoo,"  with  Sister  Emma  Hale  Smith  as  its  first 

president,  with  Elizabeth  Ann  Whitney  and  Sarah  M.  Cleveland  as 
counselors • 


At  the  October  Conference  of  the  Church  this  year,  held  in  a  grove 
of  trees  at  Nauvoo,  President  Joseph  Smith  declared  it  to  be  the 
will  of  the  Lord  that  not  another  Conference  of  the  Church  should 
be  held,  until  they  could  meet  in  the  Temple.  Accordingly,  work 
in  constructing  the  sacred  edifice  was  accelerated,  and  by  Nov¬ 
ember  21,  baptisms  for  the  dead,  which  had  heretofore  been  per- 
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formed  in  the  Mississippi  River,  were  for  the  first  time  commenced 
in  the  baptismal  font  in  the  Temple. 


Sixth  child  - 
Jonathan  EljLphalet 
is  born  in  Na 


Jauvoo : 


Jonathan  and  Olive  were  favored  at  their 
home  in  Nauvoo  with  the  birth  of  their  sixth 

_  child,  another  boy  -  their  fourth  -  wham 

_  _ , .  „  ^ey  named  Jonathan  Ellphalet  Hale,  after 

the  child  s  father  and  its  maternal  grandfather .  But  this  child 
lived  only  6-|  months,  and  died  at  Nauvoo,  July  22,  1042,  thus 
bringing  added  sorrow  to  their  heavy  hearts.  This  was  the  second 
death  in  their  family,  the  other  being  their  first-born  child, 
Sarah,  too  died  at  birth,  as  we  have  heretofore  shown. 


The  year  1842  held  even  greater  work  and  responsibilities  for 
our  worthy  subject  of  this  narrative.  The  city  of  Nauvoo  con¬ 
tinued  its  rapid  growth  and  development  along  all  lines.  An 
idea  of  the  growth  of  the  Church  there  might  be  obtained,  if  we 
could  estimate  the  percentage  of  the  population  which  attended 
services  on  Sunday,  July  3,  at  the  grove,  where  the  congregation 
numbered  8,000,  according  to  the  Prophet  Joseph's  own  journal 
entry.  He  was  the  speaker  on  this  occasion. 

The  following  bit  of  documentary  evidence,  in  the  form  of  an 
original  letter,  revealed  from  the  files  of  the  Church  Hist¬ 
orians's  office,  further  indicates  the  activity  of  Elder  Hale  in 
the  building  of  the  Temple: 


"Jonathan  H.  Hale 
Nauvoo,  Illinois 
Sir: 


Rochester,  New  York 
July  6,  1842. 


I  received  a  request  by  Mr.  Luce  to  write  to  you  con¬ 
cerning  my  account  with  you  by  wagon.  It  has  been  my  wish 
to  have  it  turned  toward  building  the  Temple.  Therefore 
my  request  is  for  you  to  pay  all  or  part,  as  it  may  be,  in 
labor  or  other  ways,  as  you  can  best  manage,  to  obtain  a 
receipt  or  an  account  from  the  building  committee  of  said 
Temple. 


Nathaniel  Thomas." 


Prophecy  concerning  Since  our  story  will  lead  finally  to 

the  Saints  being  driven  the  Rocky  Mountains,  it  is  well  to  ob- 
to  Rocky Mountains :  serve  right  here  a  prophecy  by  Presi¬ 

dent  Joseph  Smith,  uttered  on  Saturday, 
August  6,  1842,  in  the  presence  of  "a  number  of  the  Brethren  " 
as  follows:  * 

I  "I  prophecy  that  the  Saints  will  continue  to  suffer  much  2 

affliction  and  will  be  driven  to  the  Rocky  Mountains.  | 

Many  will  apostatize,  others  will  be  put  to  death  by  our  I 
persecutors,  or  lose  their  lives  in  consequence  of  exposure  2 
or  disease;  and  some  of  you  will  live  to  go  and  assist  in 
making  settlements  and  build  cities  and  see  the  Saints  be-  I 

I  came  a  mighty  people  in  the  midst  of  the  Rocky  Mountains." 
(Hist,  of  Ch.  Vol.  5,  p.  85).  f 


Jonathan  H.  Hale 
made  Bishop  of 
the  Ninth  ward: 


of  Nauvoo. 


One  of  the  most  important  events  in  the  life 
of  Jonathan  H.  Hale  occurred  in  Nauvoo,  on 
August  20th,  of  this  same  year,  1842,  when  he 
was  made  Bishop  of  the  Ninth  Ward  of  the  City 
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This  is  another  of  the  many  evidences  of  his  leadership  and 
of  the  high  esteem  and  confidence  in  which  Jonathan  was  held 
among  the  directing  Authorities  of  the  Church,  as  well  as  by 
the  people.  The  record  shows  the  action  of  the  High  Council 
in  creating  additional  Wards  in  the  rapidly-growing  city  of 
Nauvoo,  and  the  bringing  about  of  his  appointment,  in  the 
following  Resolution:  * 

"RESOLVED:  That  the  City  of  Nauvoo  be  divided  into  ten 
ecclesiastical  Wards,  according  to  the  division  made  by 
the  Temple  Committee;  and  that  there  be  a  Bishou  appointed 
over  each  Ward;  and  also  that  other  Bishops  be  appointed 
over  such  districts  immediately  out  of  the  City  and  adjoin¬ 
ing  thereto  as  shall  be  considered  necessary, 

"RESOLVED:  That  Samuel  H.  Smith  be  appointed  Bishop  in  the 
place  of  Bishop  Vinson  Knight,  deceased;  Also  that  Tarleton 
Lewis  be  appointed  Bishop  of  the  4th  Ward;  John  Murdock  of 
the  5th  Ward;  Daniel  Garn  of  the  6th  Ward;  Newel  K,  ’Whitney 
of  the  7th  Ward;  Jacob  Foutz  of  the  8th  Ward;  Jonathan  H. 

Hale  of  the  9th  Ward;  Hezekiah  Peck  of  the  10th  Ward;  David 
Evans  of  the  District  South  of  the  city  called  the  11th  ward; 
Israel  Calkins  of  the  District  East  of  the  city  and  South 
of  Knight  Street;  William  W.  Spencer  of  the  District  East 
of  the  City  and  North  of  Knight  Street,"  (Hist,  of  Ch.  Vol. 

5,  p.  119). 

It  may  be  noted  here  in  passing  that  Jonathan  very  definitely 
resided  within  the  limits  of  the  City  of  Nauvoo.  So  the  City 
either  encompassed  part  of  his  farm,  previously  described,  or 
he  maintained  a  city  home  in  addition  to  his  faim  property. 

We  are  inclined  to  the  latter  view,  as  we  have  found  an  official 
original  tax  receipt  issued  to  him  on  May  26,  1843,  showing  pay¬ 
ment  by  him  of  taxes  for  the  previous  year  on  Lot  56  of  Block  2 
of  Nauvoo  townsite,  representing  the  State  and  County  taxes  only. 

1  The  lot  was  apparently  assigned  an  assessed  valuation  of  $100.00 
without  improvements.  The  improvements  were  either  not  assessed, 
or  else  there  were  none  when  the  assessment  was  made  in  1842. 

An  exact  facsimile  of  this  receipt  is  here  given: 


The  Winward  Boys  The  generous  and  kindly  nature  of 

taken  to  BlsHop's  Home:  Bishop  Hale  and  his  devoted  wife  may 

clearly  be  seen  in  their  action  in  taking 
into  their  home  William  and  Peter  Winward  -  two  little  boys,  ages 
about  12  and  10  years,  who  had  been  left  homeless  and  alone  upon 
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the  death  of  their  father  in  Nauvoo,  in  October,  1842.  William 
was  very  ill  at  the  time,  and  Sister  Hale  was  four  months  in 
nursing  him  back  to  health.  The  boys  were  cared  for  in  this 
hospitable  home  for  about  a  year  and  a  half,  when  Bishop  Hale 
found  desirable  places  for  them  on  farms  near  the  City  of  Nauvoo. 
Their  Mother  was  in  England,  but  the  boys  declined  to  go  back  to 
that  country.  They  eventually  came  to  Utah  and  became  active  and 
influential  citizens  with  splendid  families.  William  located  in 
South  Jordan,  and  Peter  in  Payson. 

Elected  Assessor  The  intense  activity  and  energy  of  this  man^ 
and  Tax  Collector:  are  repeatedly  shown,  even  though  the  recopls 

are  very  brief,  incomplete  and  hard  to  find. 
Here  is  the  original  Certificate  of  Election  of  Jonathan  H.  Hale 
as  Assessor  and  Tax  Collector  for  the  3d  Ward  of  Nauvoo,  for  the 
year  1842,  signed  by  the  City  Recorder,  James  Sloan,  which  we 
lithographically  reproduce  here: 

ii  «  ■  '■  ■■■  i  '  mi'iii,  N|  |  -  I,,  I,  —  ■■  ■  f-i— r~  - mi,. ii  ii  ii  iji i  .  |  mmi 


-  I**  ■'  |.|  ‘U'J,.  ■  - <*■»—  — - - - - 

The  winter  of  1842-3  was  a  busy  one  for  Bishop  Hale;  but  being 
busy  was  life's  habit  with  him.  His  new  and  important  eccles¬ 
iastical  duties  exacted  all  the  time  he  could  spare  from  his 
home  responsibilities  and  his  office  as  Assessor  and  Tax  Collect¬ 
or;  but  even  added  assignments  were  yet  to  come,  as  we  shall  see 
in  following  him  through  the  succeeding  months. 

Serves  on  He  was  summoned  by  order  of  the  Clerk  of  the  County 
j  u  r  y  :  Commissioners  dated  March  17,  1843,  at  Nauvoo,  to 
serve  as  juror  in  the  Circuit  Court  for  Hancock 
County,  according  to  original  summons  found  in  the  files  at  the 
Church  Historians  office,  Salt  Lake  City. 


Appointed  Recorder  On  July  30th,  at  a  special  meeting  held  in 
of  Baptisms  for  dead:  Nauvoo.  he  was  appointed  Recorder  of  Bap- 

tisms  for  the  dead,  in  connection  with  the 
vicarious  ordinances  performed  in  the  open  waters  and  later  in 
the  Temple,  which  service  he  faithfully  performed.  (Journal 
Hist,  of  Church  under  this  date). 

Re-appointed  Then  again,  by  action  of  the  City  Council,  "Jon-  ■» 
Assessor  and  athan  H.  Hale  was  appointed  Assessor  and  Collect- 
Tax  Collector:  or  for  the  3d  Ward  of  the  City  of  Nauvoo."  This 

appointment  caused  him  to  succeed  himself  in  the 
position  to  which  he  was  elected  the  previous  year.  (Jour.  Hist, 
of  Church  under  this  date). 
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The  duties  of  this  office  required  the  filing  of  a  surety  bond, 
and  we  hsve  been  fortunate  enough  to  find  one  of  Jonathan’s 
original  bonds,  which  bears  the  approving  signature  of  "Joseph 
Smith,  Mayor, *  We  think  this  is  of  sufficient  interest  to  make 
a  lithographic  insert  of  it  here.  As  was  customary  in  those  days, 
when  an  instrument  of  this  kind  had  served  its  purpose,  the  names 
of  the  parties  under  the  obligation  were  deleted,  or  literally 
cut  out,  as  was  done  in  this  instance  by  the  principal  and  his 
two  sureties;  but  the  signature  of  Joseph  Smith,  as  Mayor,  re¬ 
mains  intact.  We  have  simply  replaced  in  type,  for  our  purposes 
here,  the  deleted  names.  Here  it  is: 
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Appointed  School  As  the  year  1843  was  drawing  to  a  close,  it 
Director  in  Nauvoo :  appears  that  Jonathan’s  services  were  re¬ 
quired  in  yet  another  field  of  activity  and 
interest,  for  he  was  appointed  "School  Director  for  District  Num¬ 
ber  One,  Township  Six  North  of  Range  Nine  West  of  the  Fourth  Prin¬ 
cipal  Meridian,  hounded  on  the  North  and  East  by  the  Township  line, 
South  by  Parley  Street,  and  West  by  Warsaw  Street;"  dated  November 
30,  1843,  The  original  instrument  of  appointment  is  on  file  in 
the  office  of  the  Church  Historian,  Salt  Lake  City. 

It  is  safe  to  assume  that  with  the  several  offices  of  responsibil¬ 
ity  and  trust,  to  which  we  have  already  referred  in  this  chapter, 
Bishop  Hale  was  kept  a  busy  man  during  the  ensuing  winter.  And 
we  are  not  really  sure  that  these  were  all  of  his  duties  and  off¬ 
ices  at  this  time,  for  he  personally  kept  no  diary,  or  written 
account  of  his  activities  during  this  period,  that  we  know  of. 

All  We  are  sure  of  is  that  we  have  found  and  have  authenticated 
at  least  those  listed  here.  Possibly  to  many,  these  will  appear 
in  the  aggregate  a  load  too  heavy  for  one  man  to  carry  under  such 
trying  conditions;  but  wait  until  we  get  into  the  next  chapter, 
and  see  how  the  load  is  increased. 

The  writer,  after  carefully  following  this  man’s  life  through  to 
the  end,  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  he  literally  worked  him¬ 
self  to  death  in  the  service  of  his  fellows.  You  who  read  this, 
just  please  keep  this  thought  in  mind,  and  see  what  you  conclude, 
when  you  come  to  the  end  of  this  biography. 


THIS  MANSION 

Residence  o£  Joseph  Smith  in  Nautoo 


\ 
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BISHOP  JONATHAN  H.  HALE  - 


ter  XI V 

iWtf! 

The  Great 


Tragedy  at  Carthage. 


The  year  1844  was  the  year  of  the  great  tragedy  at  Carthage.  It 
opened  auspiciously  enough,  and  it  really  portended  much  for  the 
sorely-tried  Saints,  who  were  at  this  time  experiencing  great  joy 
in  their  enthusiastic  building  of  homes,  and  a  Temple  to  their 
God,  in  their  own  city  of  refuge,  Nauvoo. 


Bishop  Hale  busy  In  the  midst  of  all  this,  Bishop  Hale  was 

in  his  many  duti es:  strenuously  active,  as  usual,  in  the  dis¬ 
charge  of  his  many  duties  -  as  Bishop,  as 
Recorder  in  the  Temple,  as  Assessor  and  Tax  Collector,  as  School 
Director,  as  Husband  and  Father  -  and  in  the  many  other  items  of 
service  incident  to  the  development  of  this  growing  community,  and 
the  building  up  of  his  own  property  interests. 

We  present  here  a  lithographic  copy  of  the  original  receipt  given 
by  Jonathan  H.  Hale,  Assessor  and  Collector  of  the  Third  Ward  of 
Nauvoo,  to  Willard  Richards,  the  City  Clerk,  for  the  assessment 
roll,  bearing  date  February  15,  1844: 
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Joseph  Smith  becomes 
candidate  for  President 
of  the  United  States: 


An  astounding  announce¬ 
ment  in  January  of  this 
year,  was  the  candidacy 
of  the  Prophet  Joseph 
of  the  United  States. 


Smith  for  the  presidency 
The  decision  for  this  action  was  reached  at  a 
council  meeting  in  Nauvoo,  on  the  29th  of  this 
month,  at  which  Joseph  himself  declared: 


»T 


'It  is  morally  impossible  for  this  people,  in  just- 
ice  to  themselves,  to  vote  for  the  re-election  of 
President  Van  Buren  -  a  man  who  crimnally  neglect¬ 
ed  his  duties  as  Chief  Magistrate  in  the  cold  and 
unblushing  manner  which  he  did,  when  appealed  to 
for  aid  in  the  Missouri  difficulties.  His  heartless  reply  burns 
like  a  firebrand  in  the  breast  of  every  true  friend  of  liberty  - 
*Your  cause  is  just,  but  I  can  do  nothing  for  you.* 


"As  to  Henry  Clay  (the  other  candidate),  his  sentiments  and  cool 
contempt  of  the  people*s  rights  are  manifested  in  his  reply:  ’You 


JOSEPH  SMITH — THE  ALTERNATIVE 

I  call  God  uiul  angels  to  witness  that  I  have  unsheathed  my  sword  with  a  linn  and 
unalterable  determination  that  this  people  shall  have  their  legal  rights,  and  be  pro¬ 
tected  from  mob  violence,  or  my  blood  shall  be  spilt  upon  the  ground  like  water,  and 
my  body  consigned  to  the  silent  tomb.  While  I  live.  I  will  never  tamely  submit  to  the 
dominion  of  cursed  mobocracy.  I  would  welcome  death  rather  than  submit  to  this 
oppression;  and  it  would  be  sweet,  oh,  sweet,  to  rest  in  the  grave  rather  than  submit 
to  this  oppression,  agitation,  annoyance,  confusion,  and  alarm  upon  alarm,  any  longer. 


HOKES  OF  EARLY  CHURCH  LEADERS  IN  NAUVOO 


The  thrift  and  intense  industry  of  the  leaders  of  the  Church  in 
Nauvoo  are  cogently  indicated  in  the  commodius  and  substantial 
homes  which  they  built  for  themselves  and  families  during  this 
difficult  period.  Unfortunately,  we  have  no  picture  of  Bishop 
Jonathan  H.  Hale's  home;  but  it  may  not  have  looked  unlike  one 
of  these. 
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had  better  go  to  Oregon  for  redress* ,  which  would  prohibit  any 
true  lover  of  our  constitutional  privileges  from  supporting  him 
at  the  ballot-box . 

"We  want  a  (real)  President  of  the  United  States.  If  I  ever  get 
into  the  Presidential  chair,  I  will  protect  the  people  in  their 
rights  and  liberties.  .  .  .  There  is  oratory  enough  in  the  Church 
to  carry  me  into  the  Presidential  chair  the  first  slide." 

His  candidacy  was  approved  by  unanimous  vote  of  the  April  Confer¬ 
ence  of  the  Church,  and  at  a  State  political  convention  on  May 
17th. 


Jonathan  goes  This  matter  is  given  a  place  here  for  the  essential 
on  the  stump:  reason  of  forming  a  background  for  the  subsequent 

action  of  Jonathan  H.  Hale  in  entering  the  campaign 
on  behalf  of  Joseph  Smith  for  President  of  the  United  States.  This 
occurred,  following  a  council  meeting  in  Nauvoo,  on  May  15,  1844, 
at  which  the  Twelve  Apostles  arranged  the  appointment  of  a  picked 
group  of  approximately  337  men  to  take  special  missions  to  all  the 
states  of  the  Union,  presenting  "General  Smith’s  views  on  the 
powers  and  policy  of  the  general  government,"  and  holding  confer¬ 
ences  and  preaching  the  gospel,  "where  opportunities  present." 
Bishop  Hale’s  appointment  was  to  the  State  of  Maine.  This  was 
the  sixth  mission  for  him.  We  do  not  have  the  details  of  this 
particular  mission,  all  we  know  is  that  he  performed  it.  (Hist, 
of  Ch.  Vol.  6,  pp.  187,  188,  324,  335,  340-and  391). 

Second  daughter  -  The  Hale  home  in  Nauvoo,  was  gladdened  on 
Alive  Susan  is  born:  March  14,  1844,  by  the  birth  of  a  second 

daughter,  whom  they  named  Olive  Susan,  after 
the  child’s  mother  and  maternal  grandmother. 

Bishop  Hale  One  important  phase  of  a  Bishop’s  responsibility  is 
holds  court:  to  look  after  the  physical  as  well  as  the  spiritual 

welfare  of  his  people,  and  to  promote  peace  and 
harmony  among  his  members.  Apropos  of  this  particular  duty,  he 
found  it  necessary  to  hold  a  "Bishop’s  Court  "  on  March  31,  1844, 
and  try  a  certain  case.  Simply  for  the  human  interest  involved, 
we  are  presenting  the  detail  here.  We  are  fortunate  in  finding 
the  original  and  signed  complaint,  with  thi  charges  clearly  stated, 
which  formed  the  basis  of  the  trial,  now  on  file  in  the  office  of 
the  Church  Historian.  It  is  as  follows: 


5 

0 

I 


City  of  Nauvoo, 
March  26,  1844 

To  Bishop  Jonathan  H.  Hale 
and  his  Council  of  the  9th  Ward 


I  prefer  the  following  charges  against  Martin  Miller: 

1st  -  For  accusing  me  and  my  boys  of  stealing 
Brother  Johnson’s  chickens. 

2nd  -  For  representing  circumstances  about  the 

chickens  different  from  what  they  were  be¬ 
fore  the  Mayor’s  Court,  and  thereby  bringing 
me  and  my  boys  in  the  fault. 

(Signed)  Rebecca  Whittle 
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Nauvoo,  March  31,  1844. 
y 

The  within  charge  was  tried  before  the  Bishop 
and  his  Council  of  the  9th  .Vard  and  sustained, 
and  the  Defendant  was  required  to  make  satis- 
5  faction  to  the  complainant. 

(Signed)  Jonathan  H.  Hale 
Bishop  9th  Ward  . 


Lieut .Colonel  Hale  The  versatility  of  this  man,  with  his  multi- 
one  o_f  judges  in  farious  responsibilities,  is  again  seen  in 

Court  Martial  trial:  action  in  an  entirely  new  field,  up  to  this 

time.  As  we  have  heretofore  stated,  his 
history  has  to  be  pieced  together  from  mere  fragments  found  here 
and  there.  It  is  clearly  evident  from  this  particular  incident 
that  Jonathan  had  for  sometime  past  been  active  in  the  military 
organization  known  as  the  "Nauvoo  Legion,"  which  was  brought  in¬ 
to  being  by  the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith  and  his  associates,  in  which 
he,  himself,  held  the  commanding  position  of  Lieut.  General,  and 
Jonathan  H.  Hale,  that  of  Lieut.  Colonel. 

In  this  particular  case,  Lieut.  Colonel  Hale  was  called  as  one 
of  the  judges  to  sit  in  a  Court  Martial  involving  certain  persons 
connected  with  the  "Legion"  on  various  charges.  The  record  of 
this  case  is  found  in  the  Journal  History  of  the  Church,  under 
date  of  May  4,  1844.  It  is  unimportant  to  us,  except  that  it 
shows  Jonathan  in  action,  and  we  are,  of  course,  interested  in 
all  that  he  did . 


The  "Legion"  Officers  of  the  3d  Begiment,  2nd  Cohort,  as  consti¬ 
tuted  on  October  7,  1843,  are  shown  in  an  old  Nauvoo  document  on 
file  in  the  Church  Historians  office,  in  which  Jonathan  at  that 
time  lanked  Lieut.  Colonel.  The  following  facsimile  of  only  the 
heading  of  the  said  document  reveals  the  official  list. 


fvt  3? He^tenf  /  irfwif  tlmuJOT)  Jigum  he£d  nun  flu.  JitnfiCc 
tu  lu  Cihf  cf-  ‘Hcuwov  r*i  Satuidcuf 

/Cetitej  J.  Ifciouj.  1/ 1 t-vf- 

fC. 

& n  ccJ  ZlSoi/t*  .  'Hicyci- 

if l/.  ^cvfifcnii 

M  tCuitti  1<J.  f{i£e+f  .  C ii fifteen 
(Jiictt  tci^  /J-u-eCocA..  fccxeld  1<J 


Aroet  Hale  is  We  were  interested  in  noting  the  name  of  Aroet  L. 
drummer  boy:  Hale,  eldest  son  of  Jonathan,  then  a  husky  lad  of 

16  years,  listed  among  the  members  of  the  Nauvoo 
Legion  band,  in  which  he  played  as  drummer.  This  reference  is 
found  in  Vol.  7,  page  135,  of  the  History  of  the  Church. 


Ominous  clouds  "In  the  spring  of  1844,  the  prophet  was  apprised 
gather  fast :  by  two  young  men,  Denison  L.  Harris  and  .Robert 

Scott,  the  latter  living  in  the  fanily  of  William 
Law,  of  a  secret  movement  then  on  foot  to  take  his  life,  and  the 
lives  of  several  other  leading  men  of  the  Church,  among  them  the 
Prophet fs  brother,  Hyrum.  These  young  men  were  invited  to  the 
meetings  by  the  conspirators,  but  before  going,  conferred  with  the 
Prophet,  who  told  them  to  go,  but  to  take  no  part  in  the  proceed¬ 
ings  of  these  wicked  men  against  himself.  They  carried  out  his 
advice,  and  at  the  risk  of  their  lives  attended  the  secret  meetings 
three  times,  and  brought  to  Joseph  a  report  of  what  they  had  wit¬ 
nessed."  There  were  others  who  had  knowledge  of  this  diabolical 
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plot,  and  advised  the  Prophet. 


This  nefarious  movement  was  headed  by  men  who  stood  high  in 
the  counciis  of  the  Church,  among  whom  was  William  Law,  a  member 

Pr®sidency»  his  brother  Wilson,  the  Foster  brothers 
and  the  Higbee  brothers.  They  commenced  the  publication  of  the 
"Nauvoo  Expositor , "  which  printed  only  one  issue,  when  it  was 
destroyed  by  action  of  the  City  Council.  This  issue  made  scand¬ 
alous  attacks  against  the  Prophet  and  others  in  Nauvoo.  It  appear- 
ed  on  June  7th  and  was  destroyed  three  days  later,  on  the  10th. 

And  Joseph  Smith  was  arrested  on  the  12th,  charged  with  the  res¬ 
ponsibility  for  its  destruction.  He  was  later  released. 


Joseph  Smith,  the  Mayor,-  in  giving  orders  to  the  City  Marshall 
to  destroy  the  Expositor  press  without  delay,  also  gave  orders 
at  the  same  time  to  Jonathan  Dunham,  Acting  Major-General  of  the 
Nauvoo  Legion,  to  give  assistance,  if  needed. 


"Meantime,  indignation  meetings  were  held  first  at  Warsaw  (a  town 
just  South  of  Nauvoo),  and  afterwards  at  Carthage.  The  men  who 
had  used  their  uttermost  endeavors,  for  more  than  two  years-  to 
incite  the  people  to  acts  of  mob  violence  against  the  Saints,  had 
now  a  popular  war-cry  -  'unhallowed  hands  had  been  laid  upon  the 
liberty  of  the  press1  — "  and  they  declared  themselves  ready  to 
co-operate  with  the  opposition  "in  Missouri  and  Iowa  to  utterly 
exterminate  the  wicked  and  abominable  Mormon  leaders."  ( "Rise 
and  Fall  of  Nauvoo,"  Roberts,  p.  281-5). 


The  Great  Tragedy  at  Carthage-  In  his  short  and  tempestuous 
^ohe  Martyrdom  of  the  Prophet:  career,  the  Prophet  Joseph  was 

,  _  arrested  some  49  times,  covering 

the  whole  gamut  of  crime,  on  trumped-up  charges  filed  by  his  en- 
PerseJutors.  On  his  way  to  Carthage,  Illinois,  June 
24,  1844,  for  what  proved  to  be,  not  only  his  last  appearance  in 
Court,  but  his  final  few  days  on  earth,  he  seemed  to  divine  his 
tragic  end,  for  he  prophetically  declared: 


"I  am  going  like  a  lamb  to  the  slaughter,  but  I  am  calm 
as  a  summer's  morning.  I  have  a  conscience  void  of  offense 
toward  God  and  toward  all  men.  If  they  take  my  life  I 
shall  die  an  innocent  man,  and  my  blood  shall  cry  from  the 
ground  for  vengeance,  and  it  shall  be  said  of  me,  'he  was 
murdered  in  cold  blood.'"  -  (Hist,  of  Ch.  Vol.  6,  p.  555). 


The  intimate 
of  Col. 


_  word-picture 

Jonathan  H.  Hale: 


Prior  to  these  stirring  days,  Jonathan 

_  H.  Hale  had  been  made  Colonel  of  the 

To  .  ,  3d  Regiment,  2nd  Cohort  of  the  Nauvoo 

Legion,  as  we  have  shown,  and  it  was  to  this  military  and  armed 
group  of  men  that  the  people  of  Nauvoo  looked  for  protection  from 
mob  invasion.  We  can  do  no  better  here  than  let  Colonel  Hale  tell 
the  story  of  those  seven  fateful  days  marking  the  close  of  the 
mortal  life  of  one  of  the  most  remarkable  characters  that  ever 
graced  this  earth  with  his  presence,  a  man  whom  he  dearly  loved 
and  for  whom  he  would  willingly  have  given  his  own  life.  This 

Lte  w?Jd“PiJture>  remarkable  for  its  precission  and  brevity, 
recording  the  activity  of  the  Nauvoo  Legion  prior  to  and  immed¬ 
iately  following  the  Martyrdom  of  the  Prophet  Joseph  and  his 
brother  Hyrum,  was  written  day  by  day,  at  the  time,  by  the  hand 
of  Jonathan,  himself.  This  document  is  now  on  file  in  the  office 
o.  the  Historian  of  the  Church.  It  reads  exactly  as  follows: 


°n  account  of  repeated  threats  by  the  mob  and  inhabitants 
of  Hancock  County,  the  Legion  was  ordered  to  parade  on 
the  morning  of  the  18th  of  June,  1844. 

"We  paraded  at  the  Masonic  Hall  and  drilled,  during  the 
forenoon;  then  marched  on  the  Arsenal  ground, 
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and  dismissed  at  2:00  P.  M.  We  came  together  again  at 
4:00  F.  1 cl.;  but  in  consequence  of  a  show  of  rain,  we 
adjourned  until  next  morning. 

’’Wednesday,  the  19th,  Legion  met  according  to  order  and 
drilled  on  the  Arsenal  ground.  Adjourned  for  dinner, 
and  at  night  adjourned  until  next  morning  at  3  o’clock. 

"Thursday,  20th:  Met  according  to  order  on  the  Arsenal 
ground,  and  then  marched  down  by  the  river,  a  little 
above  the  lower  stone  house,  and  formed  a  line  of  battle, 
etc.  Then  dismissed  to  meet  on  the  ground  near  Spencer’s, 
northeast  of  the  Temple.  Drilled  in  the  afternoon,  and 
adjourned  until  Friday  at  8:00  A.  M. 

"Friday,  21st,  8:00  A.  M.  Met  according  to  appointment 
and  drilled  through  the  day.  Acting  General  Dunham  made 
some  remarks  in  the  afternoon  concerning  the  filling  of 
the  regimental  staff,  etc.,  etc. 


"Saturday,  22nd:  Met  at  8:00  A.  M.  on  the  green;  drilled 
till  noon.  Then  orders  came  to  dismiss  the  troops  until 
further  ordered. 

"Sunday,  23rd:  Again  orders  came  to  dismiss  the  troops 
until  further  orders,  and  each  one  to  go  home  without 
any  excitement.  Some  went  to  Carthage  for  trial. 

"Monday,  24th:  General  Joseph  Smith  and  General  Hyrum 
Smith  and  many  others  went  to  Carthage,  for  trial.  The 
Governor  sent  in  a  Company  and  took  all  the  State  arms. 

"On  Tuesday,  I  went  to  Carthage  and  returned  same  day. 

The  Governor  sent  about  sixty  men  to  Nauvoo  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  City  and  the  inhabitants  thereof. 


Wednesday,  26th:  Nothing  of  importance  transpired  in 
Nauvoo.  News  came  from  Carthage  that  Joseph  and  Hyrum 
are  in  jail;  and  that  some  were  determined  to  take  their 
lives.  • 


At  this  juncture,  Colonel  Hale  received  a  written  order  from 
Brig.  General.  Stout,  dated  June  27,  1844,  the  day  on  which  the 
Prophet  and  his  brother  Hyrum  were  assassinated,  to  assemble 
his  Regiment  for  action,  "with  such  arms  and  accoutrements  as 
they  can  command,"  which  undoubtedly  connoted  such  private  wea¬ 
pons  as  they  were  able  to  secure,  as  the  Legion  had  already  been 
relieved  of  its  arms  and  ammunition  on  the  24th,  by  a  State 
troop  under  orders  from  the  Governor,  as  above  stated.  It  is 
also  to  be  noted  that  on  the  25th,  Col.  Hale  made  a  special  trip 
to  Carthage,  presumably  to  give  assistance  to  his  imprisoned 
Brethren,  and  to  confer  with  them  on  defense  measures. 


We  are  fortunate  in  finding  the  identical  order,  written  by  the 
hand  of  Brigadier-General  Hosea  Stout  to  Colonel  Hale,  which  is 
considered  of  sufficient  interest  and  importance  to  lithograph¬ 
ically  reproduce  here,  as  follows  on  the  succeeding  page  - 


I 


■ 
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Continuing  with  Colonel  Hale’s  own  written  account,  we  read: 

•  "Thursday,  27th:  Orders  first  came  to  me  to  have  the  Regi- 
ment  in  readiness  on  an  hour’s  notice.  Then  second  orders 
came  to  form  the  Regiment  at  11:00  A,  M. ,  and  to  foim  the 
Legion  at  12:00  o’clock,  noon.  We  met  according  to  order 
and  were  reviewed  by  Captain  Singleton,  the  man  who  was 
appointed  by  Governor  Ford  to  bring  in  a  detachment  from 
McDonnough  County  to  assist  us.  About  3:00  o’clock  we 
were  dismissed  until  further  orders,  because  the  Governor 
was  coming  into  Nauvoo  from  Carthage  and  he  did  not  want 
any  military  show.  He  came  according  to  appointment  and 
delivered  a  speech  to  the  citizens.  His  speechwas  calcul¬ 
ated  to  aggravate  the  Saints  and  make  them  indignant. 

"He  said  the  feelings  of  the  public  were  very  much  aroused; 
and  if  the  Mormons  and  the  people  of  the  State  should  have 
difficulty,  and  if  he  should  interfere,  ’they  would  expel 
you  and  me  t 00 . ’ 

"He  said  the  burning  of  the  Nauvoo  Expositor  was  a  high-handed 
measure  and  foolish,  and  must  be  atoned  for.  He  made  majiy 
other  statements  which  plainly  showed  that  he  had  the  same 
spirit  as  the  mob. 

"When  Joseph  and  Hyrum  started  with  the  rest  of  the  Brethren  I 
to  go  to  Carthage,  the  Governor  pledged  his  honor  and  the 
honor  of  the  state  that  Joseph  should  be  protected  back  to 
Nauvoo.  They  had  their  trial  and  were  admitted  to  bail;  but 
the  apostates  from  Nauvoo  secure  another  writ  against  them 
and  put  them  in  jail.  Some  of  the  rest  came  home;  but  Will¬ 
ard  Richards  and  John  Taylor  went  into  the  jail  with  the 
Brethren  to  assist  them. 

"The  Governor  dismissed  all  the  troops,  except  about  sixty  to  j 
guard  the  jail,  and  a  company  to  guard  him  to  Nauvoo.  Soon 
after  the  Governor  started  for  Nauvoo,  news  went  to  the  mob 
that  the  Governor  had  gone,  and  before  they  had  time  to  come, 
all  the  guards,  excepting  eight,  went  a  little  ways  off,  and 
then  the  mob  came  from  the  timber  on  the  north  of  the  jail 
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in  single  file.  They  had  a  struggle  with  the  guard  and 
subdued  them,  and  rushed  upstairs  to  the  chamber  door  ad¬ 
joining  the  closed  jail  wherein  the  prisoners  were,  and 
commenced  firing  through  the  door.  They  killed  Hyrum  with 
four  balls  through  his  body.  John  Taylor  was  also  struck 
with  four  balls,  but  did  not  kill  him.  Joseph  in  getting 
out  of  the  window,  was  shot  with  two  balls,  which  dropped 
him  outside  of  the  house.  After  his  body  struck  the  ground, 
they  shot  two  more  balls  into  him  and  he  soon  expired. 

Willard  Richards  escaped  unhurt.  This  took  place  about 
5:00  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  of  June  27,  1844. 

"The  bodies  were  brought  to  Nauvoo  the  next  day.  The  City 
was  a  complete  scene  of  weeping,  mourning  and  lamentation. 
After  the  bodies  arrived  at  the  Mansion  House,  Brother  Rich¬ 
ards  made  a  speech  in  relation  to  the  affair  as  it  had  taken 
place.  He  was  followed  hy  two  lawyers  from  Iowa,  setting 
forth  their  indignant  feelings  toward  the  Governor. 

"The  bodies  were  soon  prepared  and  exhibited  until  Saturday, 
at  5:00  O’clock.  The  Legion  was  on  duty  Friday  night. 

"Saturday,  29th:  Was  spent  in  making  preparations  to  defend 
ourselves.  We  were  on  duty  again  at  night. 

"Sunday,  30th:  Very  rainy  most  of  day.  Not  much  done. 

"Monday,  July  1st:  I  went  to  the  river  and  attended  baptisms 
for  the  dead  and  I  recorded.  Met  the  Legion  at  5:00  o’clock 
and  detailed  a  guard  for  the  night. 

"Tuesday,  2nd:  Legion  met  at  6:30.  Not  much  done  today. 

"Wednesday,  3d:  I  went  in  the  morning  to  the  mill  and  got 
flour  and  carried  it  to  the  general  commissary.  Brother 
John  Taylor  was  brought  from  Carthage  on  a  sled.  On  account 
of  his  wounds,  he  could  not  be  brought  on  wheels. 

"Thursday,  July  4th:  I  made  as  usual  my  morning  report  of 
the  Regiment,  then  went  onto  the  prairie  and  got  a  load  of 
grass. 

"Legion  met  at  6:00  o’clock  and  was  addressed  by  Acting  Major 
General  Dunham  on  the  subject  of  being  still  and  quiet,  and 
say  but  little. 

"James  Persons  gave  38  sooners  for  the  benefit  of  the  Legion 
with  which  to  buy  provisions  while  on  duty,  etc.  I  went  the 
grand  rounds  in  company  with  Jesse  Harmon  during  the  night. 

"Friday,  5th:  Nothing  of  importance.  Legion  met  at  6:30 
o’clock  for  guard  duty. 

"Saturday,  6th:  Received  letter  from  Governor.  Legion  dis¬ 
missed,  except  police. 

"Sunday,  7th:  All  provisions  put  into  the  hands  of  the  Bishop^ 
#  for  the  poor." 

And  here  the  interesting  narrative  of  the  great  tragedyends,  as 
written  by  the  hand  o?  Colonel  Jonathan  H.  Hale. 
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Brigham  Young  At  the  time  of  the  great  tragedy  at  Carthage, 
on  mission:  Brigham  Young  and  many  of  the  leading  Brethren 

of  the  Church,  including  most  of  the  Twelve, 
were  away  on  missions  preaching  the  Gospel,  setting  in  order  the 
branches  of  the  Church,  and  campaigning  for  the  Prophet  Joseph 
Smith  in  his  candidacy  for  the  presidency  of  the  United  States. 

On  this  ill-fated  27th  day  of  June,  1344,  Brother  Brigham  was  in 
the  city  of  Boston.  The  following  entry  appears  in  his  Journal: 

"Spent  the  day  in  Boston  with  Brother  Woodruff,  who  accom¬ 
panied  me  to  the  railway  station,  as  I  was  about  to  take 
cars  for  Salem.  In  the  evening  while  sitting  in  the  depot 
waiting  I  felt  a  heavy  depression  of  Spirit,  and  so  mel¬ 
ancholy  I  could  not  converse  with  any  degree  of  pleasure. 

Not  knowing  anything  concerning  the  tragedy  enacting  at 
this  time  in  Carthage  jail  I  could  not  assign  any  reason 
for  my  peculiar  feelings.”  (Ms.  36:343.) 

However,  it  was  not  until  July  9th  that  he  heard  rumors  of  the 
assassination  of  the  Prophet  Joseph,  which  he  considered  to  be 
rumors  only,  and  he  continued  his  missionary  work  with  his  usual 
vigor,  pursuing  his  course  in  company  with  Apostle  Orson  Pratt  to 
Petersboro,  N.  H.  It  was  there  under  date  of  July  16th  that  he 
recorded  a  knowledge  of  the  terrible  fact: 

"While  at  Brother  Bement's  house  in  Petersboro,  I  heard  a 
letter  read  which  Brother  Livingston  had  received  from  Mr. 

Joseph  Powers,  of  Nauvoo,  giving  particulars  of  the  murder 
of  Joseph  and  Hyrum.  The  first  thing  I  thought  of  was 
whether  Joseph  had  taken  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  with  him 
from  the  earth;  brother  Orson  Pratt  sat  on  my  left;  we  were 
leaning  back  on  our  chairs.  Bringing  my  hand  down  on  my 
knee  I  said,  'The  keys  of  the  kingdom  are  right  here  with 
the  Church.’"  (Ms  26:359.) 

President  Young  immediately  returned  to  Boston,  where  he  met  Apostle 
Wilford  Woodruff.  By  this  time,  news  of  the  awful  tragedy  had 
reached  the  Brethren  scattered  throughout  the  country,  and  they  be¬ 
gan,  as  did  Brother  Brigham,  to  make  their  way  hastily  to  Nauvoo. 

The  Prophet  had  It  is  proper,  we  think,  to  introduce  at  this 
planned  Westward  point  a  bit  of  information  net  generally  known, 
movement:  but  which  portends  much  that  shall  follow  in  the 

movements  of  the  leaders  of  the  Church  following 
the  martyrdom  of  the  Prophet  Joseph  and  his  brother,  Hyrum. 

That  the  Prophet  Joseph  himself  had  planned  the  movement  of  his 
people  to  the  Rocky  Mountains  is  evidenced  by  an  entry  in  Brigham 
Young's  Journal  under  date  of  February  21,  1844,  'which  reads  as 
follows : 

”1  met  in  Council.  Brother  Joseph  directed  the  Twelve  to 
select  an  exploring  company  to  go  to  California  to  select 
a  location  for  the  settlement  of  the  Saints;  Jonathan  Dun¬ 
ham,  David  Fulmer,  Phineas  H.  Young  and  David  D.  Yearsly 
volunteered  to  go,  and  Alphonzo  Young,  James  Emmett,  George 
D.  Watt  and  Daniel  Spencer  were  selected  to  go.” 

Two  days  later  (February  23d),  Britain  made  this  entry: 

"I  met  with  the  Presidency  and  Twelve  in  relation  to  the 
Rocky  Mountain  Expedition,  eight  more  volunteers  gave  in 
their  names.  Brother  Joseph  gave  instructions  in  relation 
to  the  fit-out  needed.  It  was  agreed  that  the  company 
should  number  twenty-five." 
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JOSEPH  SMITH 


HYRUM  SMITH 


THE  MARTYRS 


The  Assassination  of  Joseph  and  Hyrum  Smith 

(pACUASL  to  ihsL  TYIcul  U)fw 

QommunsucL  wiHt,  Q&JwvoIl 


Praise  to  the  Man  who  communed  with 
Jehovah! 

Jesus  anointed  "that  Prophet  and  Seer" 
Blessed  to  open  the  last  dispensation: 

Kings  shall  extol  him.  and  nations  revere. 

Chorus 

Hail  to  the  Prophet,  ascended  to  heaven! 
Traitors  and  tyrants  now  fight  him  in  vain: 
Mingling  with  Gods,  he  can  plan  for  his 
brethren: 

Death  cannot  conquer  the  Hero  again. 

Praise  to  his  mem'ry.  he  died  as  a  martyr. 
Honored  and  blest  be  his  ever  great  name! 
Long  shall  his  blood,  which  was  shed  by 
assassins. 

Plead  unto  heav'n  while  the  earth  lauds  his 
fame. 


Great  is  his  glory,  and  endless  his  Priest¬ 
hood. 

Ever  and  ever  the  keys  he  will  hold: 

Faithful  and  true.- he  will  enter  his  kingdom. 
Crowned  in  the  midst  of  the  Prophets  of  old. 

Sacrifice  brings  forth  the  blessings  of  heaver.: 
Earth  must  atone  for  the  blood  of  that  man: 
Wake  up  the  world  for  the  conflict  of  justice: 
Millions  shall  know  "brother  Joseph"  again. 


flfalfSIfi 
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BISHOP f  JONATHAN  H. 


Chapter  XV 


President 
Brigham  Young 


HALE  -  His  loyal  and  efficient  service. 

-  The  Church  under  new  Leadership. 

- •  •  • -  V. 

New  Leadership  rtThe  Saints  at  Nauvoo  were  now  ^ 
for  the  Church:  as  sheep  without  a  shepherd. 

They  had  never  contemplated  su 
a  crisis  as  this.  That  their  Prophet  would  be 
taken  from  them  had  not  entered  their  minds,  al¬ 
though  in  the  closing  days  of  his  career  he  had 
frequently  spoken  of  his  fate  if  again  he  should 
fall  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies."  ("Rise  and 
fall  of  Nauvoo,"  Roberts,  p.  323). 

At  a  special  conference  of  the  Church,  which  con¬ 
vened  in  Nauvoo  on  August  8,  1844,  Brigham  Young, 
President  of  the  Apostolic  Council,  declared: 


"For  the  first  time  in  my  life,  and  for  the  first 
time  in  your  lives,  for  the  first  time  in  the  Kingdom  of  God  in 
the  19th  century,  without  a  Prophet  at  our  head,  do  I  step  forth 
to  act  in  my  calling  in  connection  with  the  Quorum  of  the  Twelve, 

as  Apostles  of  Jesus  Christ  unto  this  generation  .  They 

stand  next  to  Joseph,  and  are  as  the  First  Presidency  of  the 

Church  .  Joseph, the  Prophet  laid  the  foundation  for  a 

grand  work,  and  we  will  build  upon  it  ....  I  will  tell  you  in 
the  name  of  the  Lord,  that  no  man  can  put  another  between  the 
Twelve  and  the  Prophet  Joseph  ....  He  has  committed  into  their 
hands  the  keys  of  the  Kingdom  in  this  last  dispensation,  for  all 
the  world."  -  (Millennial  Star,  Vol.  25,  p.  216-233). 

The  Conference  by  unanimous  vote  sustained  the  Twelve  Apostles, 
with  Brigham  Young  at  their  head,  as  the  leaders  of  the  Church. 
Immediately  they  began  setting  things  in  order  and  sending  out 
missionaries  to  various  parts  of  the  United  States  and  to  England. 


Bishop  Hale  was  If  it  be  true  that  all  great  truths  are 

sustained  in  offi ce:  born  under  much  tribulation,  and  if  the 

establishment  of  a  great  cause  is  at  the 
sacrifice  of  the  best  blood  of  the  race,  then  Bishop  Hale  found 
it  cruelly  real  in  the  great  tragedy  enacted  at  Carthage.  The 
City  of  Nauvoo,  as  he  recorded,  "was  a  complete  scene  of  weeping, 
mourning  and  lamantation." 


But  the  cause  for  which  a  man  gives  his  wife,  must  be  greater  than 
the  man.  This  Bishop  Hale  clearly  perceived,  and  so  his  mission 
was  to  carry  on  with  his  Brethren,  in  the  establishment  of  the 
Kingdom  of  God,  for  which  his  beloved  Prophet  had  suffered  martyr¬ 
dom  and  he  was  found  diligently  in  the  pursuance  of  his  duties  as 
Bishop,  and  in  the  other  offices  held  by  him,  which  we  have  here¬ 
tofore  enumerated. 


At  the  general  conference  of  the  Church,  on  October  7,  1844  in 
Nauvoo,  it  was  duly  "moved  and  seconded,  that  Jonathan  H.  Hale  be 
sustained  as  Bishop  of  the  9th  Ward."  In  the  sifting  process  which 
was  then  going  on  within  the  Church,  such  action  as  this  plainly 
indicated,  as  the  proceedings  of  the  Church  show,  that  many  were 
"weighed  in  the  balance  and  found  wanting."  Those  officers,  how¬ 
ever,  who  were  true  to  their  trust,  who  had  remained  faithful, 
loyal  and  fearless  during  those  dark  and  awful  days,  were  voted 
by  the  Conference  to  b e  sustained  in  their  respective  positions; 
while  the  unfaithful  and  doubtful  ones  (and  there  were  many  of 
them)  were  cast  aside.  (Hist,  of  Ch.  Vol.  7,  p.  298). 
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Selected  for.  At  this  same  Conference,  on  the  following  day 

Speciar~Mission-  (the  8th),  it  is  recorded  that  "President  Young 
His  Seventh:  proceeded  to  select  men  from  the  High  Priests1 

Quorum,  to  go  abroad  in  all  the  Congressional 
Districts  of  the  United  States,  to  preside  over  the  Branches  of 
the  Church,"  and  among  those  so  selected  was  Jonathan  H.  Hale, 
This  was  his  seventh  mission,  (Hist,  of  Ch.  Vol.  7,  p.  298-305), 

His  activity  in  Meanwhile,  all  along,  Jonathan  was  active  in  the 
Nauvoo  Legion:  official  ranks  of  the  Nauvoo  Legion,  which  was 

kept  in  good  organized  form,  as  minute-men,  for 
the  protection  of  the  people  and  their  property  in  Nauvoo,  We 
find,  for  example  the  following  letter  addressed  under  date  of 
September  12th,  to  Col.  Hale  by  Col.  Young: 

--  *  Nauvoo,  Ill, 

Sept.  12,  1844. 

I  To  Col.  J.  H.  Hale 
Nauvoo,  Ill. 

Sir: 

You  will  please  take  the  full  command  of  the  Regiment  at 
the  Cohort  parade,  as  it  appears  by  the  indisposition  of 
my  family  at  present  I  cannot  attend:  two  of  my  family 
are  very  sick  -  one  of  them  has  been  and  is  now  at  the 
point  of  death. 

According  to  promise  of  Brother  Nichols  of  the  Highland 
Branch,  there  will  be  a  new  company  to  present  itself  on 
the  day  of  the  Cohort  training,  and  wishes  to  attach  it¬ 
self  to  our  Regiment.  If  they  hold  their  election  on  that 
day,  please  have  it  legally  attended  to. 

Please  inform  H.  B.  M.  Jolly  or  Reuben  Jolly,  my  brothers- 
in-law,  that  their  Mother  lies  very  low,  and  if  they  desire 
to  see  her  alive,  to  come  in  a  few  days. 

Inform  the  Roll  Officers  of  the  Drill  of  my  excuse  for 
non-attendance. 

I  remain  yours  with  great  respect, 

H.  I.  Young, 

Colonel 

(Exact  copy  of  original,  on  file  in  Church  Historians  Library). 


Made  Colonel-President  It  is  apparent  that  sometime  between  Sep- 
of  the  3d  Regiment  :  t ember  12th  and  October  5,  1844,  Jonathan 

had  been  made  Colonel-President  of  the 
3rd  Regiment,  2nd  Cohort,  of  the  Nauvoo  Legion,  as  evidenced  by 
an  original  document  of  the  Legion,  wherein  David  Candland,  Ad¬ 
jutant  Pro.  tern  and  Secretary,  certifies  over  his  signature,  that 
the  following  constituted  the  officers  of  the  said  3d  Regiment, 
2nd  Cohort,  on  that  date,  which  document  is  on  file  in  the  Church 
Historian's  office,  and  from  which  only  the  official  roster  is 
here  lithographically  reproduced  on  the  following  page: 


■ 
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Jonathans  With  the  beginning  of  the  year  1845,  we  find  a 
own  record:  record  written  by  Jonathan,  in  his  own  fine  pen¬ 
manship,  containing  the  important  dates  and  list 
of  ordinations,  which  clearly  identify  him  for  the  records  of 
the  Church  and  family  history,  as  to  the  time  and  place  of  his 
birth,  his  parents,  and  the  important  positionsin  the  Church 
to  which  he  was  ordained,  up  to  January  21,  1845,  This  is  so 
interesting  and  important  that  we  have  reproduced  it  here  by 
lithographic  process,  taken  from  the  original,  now  on  file  in 
the  Church  Historian’s  office: 


- -  -  .  Jp  *  .  * 
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Called  on  another  With  the  beginning  of  another  year,  there 
SpecialTZission  -  came  a  call  from  the  General  Authorities 
Hia  E  i  g  h  t  h:  of  the  Church  for  Jonathan  to  take  another 

special  mission,  which,  by  the  way,  was  a 
service  in  addition  to,  not  in  place  of,  the  many  other  duties 
and  assignments  required  at  his  hands  at  this  time.  On  January 
31,  1845,  he  was  officially  appointed  by  the  Church  (as  were 
45  others  at  the  same  time)  to  go  out  through  the  states,  as  auth¬ 
orized  agents,  "to  collect  donations  and  tithing  for  the  Temple 
in  Nauvoo,  and  for  other  purposes;  having  complied  with  all  nec¬ 
essary  requirements  by  entering  into  bonds  to  our  entire  satis¬ 
faction.  We  hope  they  will  be  received  as  such  by  all  people 
wherever  they  may  travel.”  Thus  read  the  official  Certificate 
given  these  special  missionaries,  and  signed  by  Bishops  N.  K. 
Whitney  and  George  Miller,  Trustees-in-Trust  for  the  Church.  - 
This  was  Jonathan’s  eighth  mission  for  the  Church,  in  ten  years. 
(Journal  Hist,  of  Ch.  under  said  date). 

Meeting  at  home  President  Brigham  Young  recorded  in  his  Journal 
of  Bishop  Hale:  on  Sunday,  February  23,  1845,  that  on  this  even¬ 
ing  a  "meeting  was  held  at  Bishop  Hale’s,  Elder 
Durham  preached,  followed  by  Mother  Smith,  who  gave  a  recital  of 
the  persecutions  endured  by  her  family,  in  establishing  the  Church, 
and  exhorted  the  brethren  and  sisters  to  bring  up  their  children 
in  the  way  they  should  go.” 

Two  points  of  note-worthy  interest  are  observed  here:  (1)  the 
kindly  attentions  given  by  Bishop  Hale  to  sorrow-stricken  Mother 
Smith,  and  (2)  the  faithfulness  of  this  blessed  old  lady  in  her 
devotion  to  the  Church,  for  which  her  Prophet-sons  had  given  their 
lives. 

Persecution  renewed.  Early  in  this  year,  two  other  and  serious- 
Great  move  to  the  ly  significant  movements  began  to  take  form. 
West  being  planned:  The  one  was  dark  and  forebode  much  evil  in 

its  portentious  forecast  -  it  was  the  gath¬ 
ering  clouds  of  mobocracy  and  persecution.  The  other,  which  grew 
out  of  the  first,  was  a  definite  planning  toward  a  wholesale  mi¬ 
gration  of  the  Saints  to  the  great  West. 

But  the  Temple  must  be  completed  first,  said  Brother  Brigham;  so 
Jonathan  and  the  other  special  agents  of  the  Church  increased  their 
activity  and  were  able  to  bring  in  sufficient  funds  to  make  pos¬ 
sible  the  laying  of  cap-stone  on  the  sacred  edifice  by  May  of  this 
year.  William  Clayton  wrote  in  his  Journal  under  date  of  May  24, 
1845: 

"The  last  stone  is  laid  upon  the  Temple,  and  I  pray  the 
Almighty,  in  the  name  of  Jesus,  to  defend  us  in  this  place, 
and  sustain  us  until  the  Temple  is  finished  and  we  have  all 
got  our  endowments." 

About  this  same  time,  Brigham  Young,  seeing  the  enemy  again  be¬ 
coming  active,  and  having  clearly  in  mind  the  picture  of  past 
years  terrible  experiences,  declared: 

"I  s  w  e  a  r  by  the  God  of  Heaven  that  we  will  not  spend 
money  in  feeing  lawyers.  All  the  lawsuits  that  have  been 
got  up  against  the  Saints,  have  been  hatched  up  to  fee 
lawyers,  tavern  keepers,  etc.  I  would  rather  have  a  good 
six-shooter  than  all  the  lawyers  in  Illinois."  (Hist,  of 
Ch.  Vol.  7,  p.  386. 

In  May,  President  Young  and  certain  of  his  associates  were  driven 
into  hiding.  In  June,  officers  searched  the  city  for  him,  with 
warrants  for  his  arrest,  but  they  could  not  find  him. 
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Jonathan  goes  to  relief  By  September,  conditions  had  become 
of  his  country  brethren;  so  serious  that  President  Young  appoint¬ 
ed  Jonathan  H.  Hale  and  certain  other  * 
men  wto  assist  with  teams  forthwith  the  brethren  in  the  country 
to  move  their  best  goods,  grain  and  families  into  Nauvoo"  for 
protection.  In  response  to  this  call  of  distress,  Jonathan  and 
his  committee  speedily  got  together  and  sent  out  134  teams  and 
wagons  to  bring  in  the  persecuted  Saints  scattered  in  the  country 
districts  of  Illinois  and  Iowa,  -  (Hist,  of  Ch,  Vol,  7,  p.  443). 

The  Temple  was  so  far  completed  as  to  permit  the  holding  of  the 
General  Conference  within  its  walls,  beginning  October  5,  1845, 
attended  by  about  5,000  of  the  faithful.  This  was  the  first  and 
the  last  Conference  of  the  Church  held  in  this  holy  sanctuary. 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  NAUVOO  LEGION 


(This  is  the  only  picture  of  the  officers  of  the  Nauvoo  Legion 
known  to  exist.  It  reposes  in  the  Church  Historian* s  office 
in  Salt  Lake  City,  Their  names  are  not  given.  Jonathan  H. 
Hale,  as  Colonel-President  of  the  3d  Regiment,  is  unquestion¬ 
ably  among  them.  Can  any  one  pick  him  out? 
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PRESIDENT  BRIGHAM  YOUNG 


y  Hear,  O  ye  heavens,  and  give  ear,  O  earth, 


"Ye  fearful  Saints,  fresh  courage  take; 
The  clouds  ye  so  much  dread 
Are  big  with  mercy,  and  shall  break 
In  blessings  on  your  head. 


"  Judge  not  the  Lord  by  feeble  sense, 
But  trust  Him  for  His  grace; 
Behind  a  frowning  providence 
He  hides  a  smiling  face. 


'f  His  purposes  will  ripen  fast, 
Unfolding  every  hour; 

The  bud  may  have  a  bitter  taste. 
But  sweet  will  be  the  flower.  <r 
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(Left  to  right  -  standing;  Alexander  Hale  Smith  and  David  Hyrum  Smith. 
(Seated)  Frederick  G.  Williams  Smith  and  Joseph  Smith. 


ALEXANDER 
HALE  SMITH 

A  A  ••  A  ••  A  ••  A  •« 


Alva  -  -  1828-1828 
*Thaddeus  183L-1831 
^Louise  -  1831-1831 


Joseph  -  1832-1914  David  -  - 


Frederick  1836-1862 
Alexander  1838-1909 
Don  Carlos  1840-1841 
1844-1904 


To  the  Prophet  Joseph  and  Emma  Smith 
eight  children  were  born,  but  only 
the  four  sons,  shown  above,  lived  to 
maturity  and  survived  the  Prophet. 

The  names  of  the  eight  children,  with 
the  years  of  their  respective  births 
ai;d  deaths,  are  as  follows: 


DAVTD 

HYRUM  SMITH 


Following  the  martyrdom  of  the  Prophet,  his  wife  Emma  and  the  child¬ 
ren  continued  to  make  their  home  in  the  "Mansion  House;"  then  later 
in  the  "Nauvoo  House,"  title  to  which  and  other  valuable  property 
still  remains  in  the  family.  On  December  23^  1847,  Emma  married  Major 
Lewis  C.  Bidamon.  She  died  in  her  home  in  Nauvoo,  April  30,  1879,  at 
the  age  of  74  years,  9  months,  she  was  born  July  10,  1304,  Harmony,  Pa. 


"Emma  chose  to  remain 
in  Nauvoo  when  the 
Saints  (composing  the 
main  body  and  organ¬ 
ization  of  the  Church) 
left  for  the  west.  . 
Her  dislike  for  Presi¬ 
dent  Brigham  Young  is 
believed  by  many  to 
have  been  the  cause  of 
her  refusal  to  gather 
with  the  Saints  to  the 
mountains.  .  Her  opp¬ 
osition  to  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  plural  mar¬ 
riage"  (to  which, 
however,  she  at  first 
acceded)  was  assigned 
as  the  principal  cause 
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Chur-ch 


The  late  President  of  the 
Reorganized  Church. 


of  her  estrangement. 

(L.  D.  S.  Biog.  Encyl. 
Vol.  1,  p.  693). 

The  foregoing  brief 
historical  statement 
is  undoubtedly  true  as 
far  as  it  goes,  but  it 
does  not  go  far  enough 
to  do  even  reasonable 
justice  to  Emma  Hale 
Smith.  Nor  have  we 
space  here  to  do  it. 

It  should,  however,  at 
least  be  said  that,  if 
her  Prophet-husband  had 
lived  to  lead  his  people 
to  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
she  most  assuredly  would 


have  accompanied  him  and  stood  solidly  by  him  and  given  him  hep 
loyal  support  and  companionship,  as  she  had  done  through  all  theip 
previous  moves  and  mobbings  and  persecutions.  But  when  heartless 
assassins  hewed  him  down  in  the  prime  of  his  marvelous  career,  and 
his  body,  with  that  of  his  brother,  was  buried,  secretly,  under  the 
floor  of  the  new  home  he  was  building  for  her  and  which  she  later 
occupied,  "her  star  of  destiny  set  in  a  sea  of  blood  and  tears." 

And  to  remain  there  and  personally  guard  this  sacred  spot  -  his 
secret  tomb  -  seemed  to  her  a  solemn  duty. 

In  Nauvoo,  therefore,  she  lived  quietly  and  respectably  for  35  more 
years  and  reared  and  educated  her  children.  And  here  the  daughter 
of  Isaac  Hale  and  the  beloved  wife  of  the  great  Latter-day  Prophet 
died  and  was  buried  not  far  from  the  body  of  the  man  to  whom  she 
was  devoted  with  an  undying  love. 

"If  God  raised  up  a  Joseph  as  a  Prophet  and  restorer  of  gospel  truth, 
then  did  he  also  raise  up  an  Emma  as  a  helpmeet  for  him."  (Journal 
of  History,  Vol.  12,  p.  287). 

The  Prophet  Joseph* s  aged  Mother  -  Lucy  kaolt  Smith  -  who  continued 
true  and  faithful  to  the  end,  also  remained  in  Nauvoo  and  resided, 
it  is  recorded,  "in  the  historic  Mansion  House  with  her  considerate 
daughter-in-law,  Emma  Hale  Smith  Bidamon,  for  15  years  after  the 
death  of  her  husband  (Joseph  Smith  Sr.,  father  of  the  Prophet)." 

On  May  5,  1855,  only  two  months  before  she  would  have  been  80  years 
old,  she  died  and  was  buried  near  her  illustrious  husband  and  sons. 

- * - 

"Though  the  Church  founded  by  Joseph  Smith  broke  up  (after  his 
martyrdom)  into  a  score  of  factions,  there  are  now  (1938)  six  div¬ 
isions  claiming  to  be  the  true  successor  to  the  original  organization. 
The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints,  with  headquarters 
at  Salt  Lake  City,  numbers  (1938)  three-fourths  of  a  million.  Their 
most  numerous  rival,  the  Reorganized  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter- 
day  Saints,  with  headquarters  at  Independence,  Missouri,  numbers  about 
110,000."  (Deseret  News,  October  8,  1938). 

Emma  and  her  family  associated  themselves  with  the  "Reorganized  Church 
which  took  nebulous  form  in  1852-3,  and  of  which  her  son,  Joseph, 
became  its  first  President  in  1860  and  over  which  he  presided  until 
his  death  in  1914.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Frederick  M.  Smith, 
the  present  incumbent.  Their  Church  membership  resident  in  the 
city  of  Nauvoo  as  of  1938  is  about  300. 

Of  the  three  other  sons  of  the  Prophet,  shown  here,  Frederick  G.  W# 
Smith  became  a  merchant  and  farmer  at  Nauvoo,  where  he  died  in  1862. 

Alexander  Hale  Smith  was  a  skilled  athlete  as  a  young  man.  He  later 
distinguished  himself  in  religious  service  in  various  capacities:  as 
a  missionary  in  this  and  foreign  countries,  as  an  Apostle,  as  a  Coun¬ 
selor  to  the  President,  and  finally  as  Presiding  Patriarch  of  the 
Reorganized  Church.  He  died  in  1909. 

David  Hyrum  Smith,  who  was  born  five  months  after  the  death  of  hli 
father,  became  a  gifted  artist,  poet  and  writer  of  hymns.  He  also 
became  a  member  of  the  First  Presidency  of  the  Reorganized  Church, 
serving  as  Counselor  to  his  brother,  Joseph.  He  died  in  1904. 


"At  the  present  time  (1938)  there  are  nearly  two  hundred  living  de¬ 
scendants  of  Joseph  Smith  and  Emma  Hale,  many  of  whom  are  noted 
people  of  culture,  refinement  and  achievement.  Some  of  them  have 
gained  much  renown  as  eminent  professors  ip  universities,  while  others 
have  attracted  considerable  attention  as  authors  and  composers." 
(Deseret  News  of  October,  8,  1938). 

Bishop  Jonathan  H.  Hale  enjoyed  the  personal  acquaintance  and  assoc¬ 
iation  of,  not  only  the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith  and  his  beloved  wife, 
but  also  of  their  four  sons  whose  portraits  appear  on  the  preceding 
page;  three  of  wham  are  again  shown  as  they  appeared  later  in  life. 
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-  1  The  Nauvoo  Expulsion. 

-  Thfl  Mifirrfit.lnn  Westward 


HALE 


Chapter  XVI. 


Following  the  general  Conference  of  the  Church,  held  in  the  Nau¬ 
voo  Temple  in  October,  1845,  as  referred  to  in  closing  the  pro¬ 
ceeding  chapter,  the  attentions  and  energies  of  the  Saints  were 
impelled  in  the  direction  of  making  preparations  to  evacuate 
their  beautiful  city,  and  commence  an  unparalled  pilgrimage  to 
the  great  West,  Nauvoo  was  then  the  largest  city  in  Illinois,  triple 

Jonathan  appointed  On  October  11,  1845, 
Captain"" of  Company:  at  a  special  meeting 

called  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  by  President  Young,  some  25  com¬ 
panies  were  organized  "with  captains  of 
hundreds,"  preparatory  to  the  great  move. 
Jonathan  H.  Hale  was  made  Captain  of 
Company  No,  21,  -  Hist,  of  Ch.  Vol.  7, 
p.  482) , 

Parley  P.  Pratt  calculated  that  an  outfit  which  every  family  of 
five  persons  would  require,  should  consist  of  the  following: 


1  good  wagon 

3  yoke  of  cattle 

2  cows 

2  beef  cattle 


3  sheep 

1000  pounds  of  flour 
25  pounds  of  sugar 
1  rifle  and  ammunition 
1  tent  and  tent  poles 


All  to  cost  about  *>250.00,  if  the  family  had  nothing  to  begin  with, 
except  clothing,  bedding  and  cooking  utensils.  The  weight  would 
be  about  2,700#,  including  the  family;  but  counting  on  the  family 
to  walk  most  of  the  way,  would  reduce  the  load  to  about  1,900 
pounds.  (Hist,  of  Ch.  Vol.  7,  p.  447). 

Jonathans  letter  President  Young  wrote  in  his  Journal  on 
clears  Cutler,  Lytle  October  23d,  that  letters  from  Jonathan  H. 
Harmon  and  Holmes:  Hale  and  Jacob  B,  Backenstos,  filed  with 

the  Court,  had  resulted  in  the  acquittal 
of  Cutler,  Lytle,  Harmon  and  Holmes,  charged  with  the  destruction 
of  the  "Expositor"  press.  (Jour.  Hist,  of  Ch.  under  said  date). 


"Nauvoo  presented  a  busy  scene  in  those  days.  Men  were  hurrying 
to  and  fro  collecting  wagons  and  putting  them  in  repair;  the  roar 
of  the  smith’s  forge  was  well  nigh  perpetual  ....  Committees 
were  seeking  purchases  of  real  estate  and  converting  both  that 
and  personal  property  into  anything  that  would  be  of  service  to 
those  just  about  to  plunge  into  ...  a  boundless  wilderness." 

.  .  .  CRise  and  Fall  of  Nauvoo^  Roberts). 

With  maps  and  written  reports  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake  Valley  and 
the  Rocky  Mountain  region  in  their  possession  at  this  time,  the 
thoroughness  of  Brigham  Young  and  his  associates  is  further  shown 
during  this  critical  period  by  an  entry  in  his  own  Journal,  Dec¬ 
ember  31,  1845,  which  reads: 

"Elder  Heber  C.  Kimball  and  I  examined  maps  with  reference  to 
selecting  a  location  for  the  Saints  West  of  the  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tains,  and  reading  various  works  written  by  travellers  in 
those  regions."  -(Hist,  of  Ch.  Vol.  7,  p.  558). 

Thus  the  year  1845  came  to  a  close. 
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The  eaily  spring  of  1846  was  the  time  set  for  the  great  migration 
of  the  Saints  westward,  according  to  agreement  with  their  enemies. 
"To  give  an  earnest  of  the  intentions  of  the  Mormons  to  leave 
the  State  where  they  had  suffered  so  much,  and  to  thereby  remove 
all  occasion  for  the  implicable  wrath  of  their  enemies,  that  was 
so  impatient  that  it  could  not  wait  for  spring  to  come,  for  the 
sacrifice  of  its  victims,  the  Twelve  and  the  High  Council,  with 
about  400  families,  crossed  the  Mississippi  on  the  ice,  on  the 
11th  of  February,  1846,  and  were  soon  lost  to  view  in  the  wilder¬ 
ness  of  Iowa.  Others  continued  to  follow  as  fast  as  they  could 
make  ready,  until  by  the  latter  part  of  April,  the  great  body 
of  the  Church  at  Nauvoo  had  gone."  (Rise  &  Fall  of  Nauvoo,  Rob¬ 
erts). 

Nauvoo  Temple  Those  for  whom  this  little  volume  has  been 
dedicated  -  principally  prepared,  would  have  us,  we  feel 

its  destruction;  sure,  complete  the  brief  story  about  the  Nauvoo 

Temple  before  we  leave  the  scene.  There  is  but 
little  to  say,  and  that  little  is  sad,  indeed. 

The  sacred  structure  was  privately  dedicated  on  April  30,  1846, 
by  Elder  Joseph  Young,  brother  of  Brigham;  but  on  the  following 
day,  May  1st,  a  public  dedicat orial  service  was'  conducted  in  the 
Temple  by  Apostles  Orson  Hyde  and  Wilford  Woodruff. 

On  November  5,  1847,  Presi¬ 
dent  Brigham  Young  recorded: 

"I  met  in  Council  with  the 
Twelve  (at  Winter  Quarters, 
upon  his  return  from  his  trip 
with  the  original  Mormon 
pioneer  company  same  year  to 
the  Great  Salt  Lake  Valley) 
and  signed  a  letter  addressed 
to  the  trustees  at  Nauvoo  re¬ 
commending  them  to  leave  the 
keys  of  the  Temple  in  care  of 
Judge  Owens  and  the  building 
itself  in  the  hands  of  the 
Lord."  (Hist,  of  Ch.  Vol., 
p.  617.  Same  reference  also 
for  destruction  of  building  by 
fire  .3 

On  November  19,  1848,  the 
building  was  practically  des¬ 
troyed  by  fire,  from  an  incend¬ 
iary  origin;  and  the  havoc  of 
RUINS  OF  NAUVOO  TEMPLE  destruction  was  completed  by 

a  tornado  on  May  27,  1850,  and 

the  property  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemies  of  the  Church. 

On  February  20,  1937,  the  First  Presidency  of  the  Church  gave  out 
the  welcome  news  of  the  purchase  by  the  Church  of  the  ground  upon 
which  once  stood  the  beautiful  Temple  of  Nauvoo.  Not  a  stone  of 
the  Temple  now  remains  on  the  ground. 

Aroet  receives  ordinances  Before  leaving  Nauvoo,  Apostle  Heber 
in  Temple  and  goes  wit~5  C.  Kimball  and  Bishop  Hale  arranged 

Heber  C.  K  1  M  Bl  L  1#  :  for  Aroet,  the  latter's  eldest  son, 

then  nearly  10  years  of  age,  to  go  to 
the  Temple  and  receive  ordination  to  the  office  of  an  Elder  and 
his  endowments.  Then,  at  the  solicitation  of  Apostle  Kimball, 
Bishop  Hale  let  Aroet  accompany  him  as  his  teamster,  while  the 
Bishop  remained  to  help  the  people  secure  outfits  and  travelling 
equipment.  This  was  particularly  a  difficult  task  in  the  cases 
of  many  who  had  neither  equipment,  nor  money  with  which  to  purchase 
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By  March,  the  great  caravan,  organized  in¬ 
to  companies,  was  on  its  way  westward 
across  the  plains  of  Iowa,  and  by  the 
first  of  June,  over  900  wagons  were  on 
the  road.  And  by  June  22d,  500  wagons 
had  reached  the  banks  of  Missouri,  at 
Council  Bluffs,  Iowa,  among  whom  were 
President  Young  and  eight  others  of  the 
Apostolic  Quorum,  with  their  families. 
President  Young  and  a  small  group  arrived 
on  June  14th, 

William  Clayton,  official  camp  historian, 
recorded  in  his  Journal  on  June  9th  and 
10th  that  President  Young  and  his  company 
had  encountered  a  strong  band  of  Potta¬ 
wattamie  Indians,  on  ponies,  who  first  ran 
in  circles  around  them,  then  came  to  a 
halt,  demanding  bread  and  whiskey.  The 
Indians  were  treated  in  friendly  fashion, 
extra  guards  were  thrown  around  the  great 
camp,  and  the  stock  were  tied  and  guarded. 
No  hostilities  developed. 

Indicative  of  some  of  their  own  problems, 
four  days  later  he  wrote  -  "this  morning 
I  weighed  bread  for  each  man  at  the  rate 


The  great  caravan  under  way 


of  a  half  a  pound  a  day.  They  seemed 
very  much  dissatisfied  and  growled  to 
each  other.  I  weighed  for  my  family  of 
ten  as  much  as  I  weighed  for  six  teamsters. 
Still  they  were  dissatisfied.  Besides, 
they  had  eaten  up  a  bag  of  crackers,  un¬ 
known  to  me,  which  I  had  reserved  for  the 
mountains ." 

"President  Young  feeling  great  anxiety 
because  there  were  murmurings  in  the  camp, 
called  Elder  William  Clayton  aside  and 
said:  fBrother  Clayton,  I  want  you  to 
write  a  hymn  that  the  people  can  sing  at 
their  campfires  in  the  evenings;  something 
that  will  give  them  succor  and  support  and 
help  them  to  fight  the  many  troubles  and 
trials  of  the  journey.*  Elder  Clayton 
withdrew  from  the  camp  and  in  two  hours 
returned  with  the  hymn  familiarly  known 
as  »C0ME,  COME,  YE  SAINTS.'  This  was  on 
April  15,  1846.  (Relief  Society  Magazine 
Vol.  8,  p.  57). 

After  leaving  Mt.  Pisgah,  Wilford  Wood¬ 
ruff  says  in  his  Journal,  the  last  of 
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william  CLAYTON 


Come,  Come,  Ye  Saints 

By  WILLIAM  CLAYTON 


Come,  come,  ye  Saints,  no  toil  nor 
labor  [ear. 

But  with  joy  wend  your  way; 

Tho'  hard  to  you  this  journey  may 


appear, 

Grace  shall  be  as  your  day. 

'Tis  better  [ar  [or  us  to  strive 
Our  useless  cares  [ rom  us  to  drive; 
Do  this,  and  joy  your  hearts  will 
swell — 

All  is  well!  All  is  well! 


Why  should  we  mourn,  or  think  our 
lot  is  hard? 

’Tis  not  so;  all  is  right! 

Why  should  we  think  to  earn  a  great 
reward, 

l[  we  now  shun  the  fight? 

Gird  up  your  loins,  fresh  courage 
take. 

Our  God  will  never  us  forsake; 

And  soon  we’ll  have  this  truth  to  tell — 
All  is  well!  All  is  well! 


We’ll  find  the  place  which  God  for 
us  prepared. 

Far  away  in  the  West; 

Where  none  shall  come  to  hurt  or 
make  afraid; 

There  the  Saints  will  be  blessed. 
We’ll  make  the  air  with  music  sing — 
Shout  praises  to  our  God  and  King; 
Above  the  rest  these  words  we’ll  tell — 
All  is  well!  All  is  well! 

And  should  we  die  before  our  jour¬ 
ney’s  through. 

Happy  day!  All  is  well! 

We  then  are  free  from  toil  and  sorrow 
too; 

With  the  just  we  shall  dwell. 

But  if  our  lives  are  spared  again 
T o  see  the  Saints,  their  rest  obtain, 

O  how  we’ll  make  this  chorus  swell — 
All  is  well!  All  is  well! 


VIEW  OF  MT.  PISGAH 

Showing  Pioneer  Monument  recently  erected  there. 


June,  "I  stopped  my  carriage  on  the  top  of  a  hill  in  the  midst 
of  a  rolling  prairie  where  I  had  an  extended  view  all  about  me. 

I  beheld  the  Saints  coming  in  all  directions,  from  hills  and  dales, 
groves  and  prairies,  with  their  wagons,  flocks  and  herds,  by  the 
thousands.  It  looked  like  the  movement  of  a  nation." 

About  145  miles  west  of  Nauvoo,  at  Garden  Grove,  and  also  at  Mt. 
Pisgah,  temporary  settlements  were  established,  largely  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  should  follow.  Aroet  was  assigned  the  task 
of  assisting  in  the  erection  of  temporary  buildings  at  Garden 
Grove,  which  required  the  getting  out  of  logs,  splitting  rails 
and  making  houses.  He  worked  at  this  job  until  the  16th  of  June, 
when  he  was  instructed  to  return  to  Nauvoo  and  assist  his  father 
with  his  company  of  Saints. 

Bishop  Hale  successfully  Bishop  Hale  was  happily  successful  in 

leads  his  company  to  fitting  out  his  company  number  21  and 

COUNCIL  BLUFFS:  was  on  his  way  early  in  June.  In  fact, 

Aroet  met  them  at  Soap  Creek  Farm, 
about  50  miles  east  from  Mt.  Pisgah,  "which  is  the  farm  we  made 
on  Grand  river,"  Aroet  has  said.  Enduring  the  hardships,  encounter¬ 
ing  the  difficulties  and  meeting  the  unforseen  problems  incident 
to  such  a  wholesale  movement,  Jonathan  conducted  his  company  with 
remarkable  judgment  and  splendid  generalship,  and  brought  them  safe¬ 
ly  into  Council  Bluffs  on  the  16th  of  July,  a  distance  of  300  miles. 

About  this  time  word  was  received  that  eight  of  the  brethren  were 
severely  whipped  by  a  mob  near  Nauvoo,  while  engaged  in  thrashing 
some  wheat  on  one  of  their  farms.  This  further  demonstrates  the 
hostile  spirit  in  those  parts  toward  the  Mormon  people. 

Call  of  War  having  been  declared  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Mormon  Mexico,  and  in  pursuance  of  a  communication  addressed 
Bat all ion:  on  June  1,  1846,  to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
James  K.  Polk,  on  behalf  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ 
of  Latter-day  Saints,  and  a  subsequent  trip  to  Washington,  D.  C., 
by  Elder  Jesse  C.  Little,  then  President  of  the  Eastern  States 
Mission,  to  intercede  on  behalf  of  the  Church  for  the  calling  of 
the  Mormon  Batallion,  Col.  Thomas  L.  Kane  of  Philadelphia  and  Cap¬ 
tain  James  Allen  of  the  United  States  Army  stationed  at  Ft.  Lea¬ 
venworth,  subsequently  visited  Council  Bluffs  with  Elder  Little. 

On  July  13th,  President  Young  called  a  meeting  of  all  the  Chur oh 
and  camp  officers,  which  was  also  attended  by  Col.  Kane  and  Cap¬ 
tain  Allen.  They  met  at  the  general  camp  on  Mosquito  Creek,  about 
nine  miles  from  the  trading  post,  near  Council  Bluffs.  That  day 
four  companies  of  the  Batallion  were  raised. 
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In  the  meantime,  Jonathan  had  arrived  with  his  caravan,  and  he 
and  his  son  Aroet  attended  another  meeting  of  officers  at  which 
a  fifth  oompany  was  made  up  for  the  Batallion.  At  this  meeting, 
Aroet,  who  had  been  a  member  of  the  Nauvoo  Legion  Band,  stepped 
forward  and  volunteered  to  go  with  the  Batallion  as  drummer;  but 
Apostle  Heber  C.  Kimball,  a  close  personal  friend  of  the  family, 
interposed  with  this  counsel  addressed  to  Aroet,  which  counsel 
later  proved  to  be,  not  only  wise,  but  prophetic.  Said  he: 

"Aroet,  you  have  been  away  from  your  Father  and  Mother  five 
months  now  in  the  Camp  of  Israel  as  teamster.  Your  dear 
Father  is  on  crutches  'with  a  broken  leg,  and  with  no  help, 
but  your  Mother  and  her  little  ones.  You  are  needed  here," 

Jonathan  Obviously,  Aroet  followed  the  counsel  thus  given  to 
breaks  leg:  him.  And  it  should  be  noted  here  that  the  above  ref¬ 
erence  by  Brother  Kimball,  copied  from  Aroet* s  brief 
writings,  is  the  only  record  we  have  of  the  accident  which  befell 
Jonathan,  resulting  in  a  broken  leg.  It  is  also  apparent  from 
the  same  reference,  and  others  of  record,  that  a  broken  leg  was 
not  considered  by  a  man  of  Jonathan’s  grit  and  energy,  as  being 
of  sufficient  importance  to  hold  him  down;  for  he  is  known  to 
have  gone  ahead  with  his  work  about  as  usual. 

Given  special  Events  moved  with  great  rapidity  as  the  exiled 
assignment  to  Saints  continued  to  arrive  by  the  hundreds  at  this 
care  for  poor:  temporary  gathering-place,  where  they  were  destined 

to  remain  for  the  winter,  before  the  vanguard  group 
could  leave  for  the  Rocky  Mountains, 

At  a  special  council  meeting  called  at  Council  Bluffs,  on  July 
17th,  the  day  following  Jonathan’s  arrival  with  his  company,  a 
selected  few  Brethren  were  appointed  by  President  Young  to  serve 
as  "Bishops,"  he  said,  "to  take  care  of  the  families  of  the  vol¬ 
unteers"  in  the  Mormon  Batallion  and  to  assist  in  "bringing  on 
the  poor  who  were  left  in  Nauvoo,  to  fulfill  the  covenant  we  made 
in  the  Temple,  ’that  we  never  would  cease  our  exertions  till  all 
were  gathered.*"  The  record  shows  that  Bishop  Jonathan  H.  Hale 
was  one  of  those  selected  and  assigned  to  this  great  task. (-Jour¬ 
nal  Hist,  of  Ch.  under  said  date). 


Made  member  of  As  though  the  load  already  being  carried  by  Bishop 
High  Council:  Hale  were  insufficient,  or  that  his  broad  shoulders 

and  indefatigable  energy  knew  no  limitations,  or 
that  a  broken  leg  were  no  handicap,  there  came  to  him  four  days 
later,  (July  21st)  yet  another  heavy  and  important  assignment,  as 
we  learn  from  the  following  official  record: 


"President  Brigham  Young  met  in  Elder  Parley  P.  Pratt’s  tent 
with  Elders  Heber  C.  Kimball,  Willard  Richards,  Wilford 
Woodruff,  John  Taylor,  Parley  P.  Pratt  and  Ezra  T.  Benson, 
and  selected  12  men  to  preside  in  all  matters  spiritual  and 
temporal  at  Council  Bluffs,  viz: 


"  Isaac  Morley 
George  W,  Harris 
James  Allred 
Thomas  Grover 


Phineas  Richards 
Heyman  Hyde 
Andrew  H,  Perkins 
William  G,  Peck 


Jonathan  H.  Hale 
Henry  W.  Miller 
Daniel  Spencer 
John  Murdock  ." 


The  enormity  of  this  assignment  is  clearly  revealed  in  the  written 
instructions  given  to  this  High  Council  of  twelve  men  by  President 
Young,  which  we  have  copied  direct  from  the  official  Church  record, 
as  follows: 

•We  would  instruct  the  High  Council  to  attend  as  speedily  as 
convenient  to  locating  and  advising  all  those  Saints  who 
will  tarry  here,  as  well  as  others  who  may  hereafter  arrive 
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this  season,  and  to  use  all  means  in  your  power  to  have  all 
the  poor  Saints  brought  from  Nauvoo,  and  locate  them  here 
for  the  winter,  or  at  either  of  the  farms  back,  as  circum¬ 
stances  and  your  best  judgment  dictate. 

"And  further,  to  oversee  and  guard  the  conduct  of  the  Saints 
and  counsel  them,  that  the  laws  of  God  and  good  order  are  not 
infringed  upon,  nor  trampled  underfoot. 

"It  will  also  be  expected  that  you  will  assist  and  counsel  the 
Bishops,  who  are  appointed  to  take  charge  of  the  families  of 
those  who  are  gone  as  volunteers  in  the  service  of  the  United 
States. 

"It  will  not  be  wisdom  for  any  families  to  cross  the  river  this 
season,  unless  they  will  have  sufficient  time  to  go  to  Grand 
Island,  and  cut  plenty  of  hay  to  winter  their  cattle  and  keep 
them  from  starving  . 

"It  will  be  wisdom  and  necessary  to  establish  schools  for  the 
education  of  children  during  the  coming  winter  in  this  region, 
and  we  wish  you  to  see  that  this  is  done." 

(Signed)  Brigham  Young, 

President . 
Willard  Richards, 
Clerk 

(Jour.  Hist,  of  Ch.  July  21, 

1846) . 

Appointed  to  receive  The  same  day,  Jonathan  was  commissioned  to 
pay  from  the  soldiers:  serve  on  another  important  assignment  by 

President  Young.  He  and  two  others  were 
to  go  to  Fort  Leavenworth"and  receive  the  pay  of  the  soldiers 
for  their  families."  (Journal  Hist,  of  Ch). 

We  find  that  this  appointment  was  officially  corroborated  by  the 
military  authorities  in  the  following  letter: 

Counoil  Bluffs 

Messrs;  Newel  K.  Whitney  East  side  Missouri  River 

Jonathan  H.  Hale  July  21,  1846 

Daniel  Spencer 
Gentlemen: 

We  the  undersigned  officers  of  Company  A  of  the  Mormon 
Batallion  of  the  U.  S.  Army  on  behalf  of  the  members  of  said  com¬ 
pany,  hereby  authorize  you  to  reoeive  the  payment  of  the  checks 
returned  by  the  members  of  said  company,  and  apply  them  to  such 
uses  as  may  be  specified  thereon,  or  as  specified  on  the  return 
list  already  tendered  to  you.  You  will  thus  confer  a  favor  on 

U8  . 

(Signed)  Jeff erson  Hunt ,  Captain 

George  W.  Oman,  1st  Lieut. 
Lorenzo  Clark,  2nd  Lieut. 

The"Churoh  Chronology,"  under  date  of  August  1,  1846  states  that 
the  Moimon  Batallion,  at  this  time  gathered  at  Ft.  Leavenworth, 
numbered  in  all  549  men.  They  began  their  historic  march  of  2,000 
miles  on  foot  westward  from  that  point  on  August  13th,  which 
came  to  be  the  greatest  march  of  infantry  in  the  history  of  the 
world. 

to  President  On  August  6,  1846,  President  Brigham  Young 
of  the  United  States:  addressed  another  letter  (following  up  the 

letter  previously  written  on  June  1  by 
Elder  Jesse  C.  Little,  as  heretofore  mentioned)  to  James  K.  Polk, 
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President  of  the  United  States,  most  of  which  we  copy  here  for 
the  reason  that  it  contains  so  much  information  of  interest  and 
value,  and  for  the  further  reason  that  Jonathan  H.  Hale’s  name 
is  mentioned  therein,  as  being  one  of  the  persons  to  whom  the 
reply  should  be  directed.  After  first  thanking  President  Polk 
for  calling  the  Mormon  Battalion  and  making  provision  for  them 
to  reach  "the  land  of  their  destination,"  the  most  important 
paragraphs  of  this  communication  are  as  follows: 


"A  large  portion  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day 
Saints,  having  passed  through  the  nation  of  our  nativity, 
and  the  Republic  over  which  you  have  the  honor  to  preside, 
and  finding  ourselves  on  the  western  shore  of  the  great 
Missouri,  while  others  of  our  friends  are  following  close 
in  our  rear,  beg  your  Excellency’s  indulgence  for  a  moment 
while  we  pour  out  the  feelings  of  our  souls  before  you. 


"The  cause  of  our  exile,  we  need  not 
repeat;  it  is  already  with  you. 

Suffice  it  to  say  that  a  combination 
of  fortuitous,  illegal  and  unconstit¬ 
utional  circumstances  have  placed  us 
in  our  present  situation,  on  a  journey 
which  we  design  shall  end  in  a  locat¬ 
ion  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and 
within  the  Basin  of  the  Great  Salt 
Lake,  or  Bear  River  Valley,  as  soon 
as  circumstances  will  permit,  believ¬ 
ing  that  to  be  a  point  where  a  good 
living  will  require  hard  labor,  and 
consequently  will  be  coveted  by  no 
other  people,  while  it  is  surrounded 
by  so  unpopulous  but  fertile  country.. 

"Should  we  locate  within  the  territory 
of  the  United  States,  as  we  antici¬ 
pate,  we  would  esteem  a  territorial 
government  of  our  own,  as  one  of  the  _  ^ 

richest  boons  of  earth;  and  while  we^^^T  .  *IN  porter  Rockwell 

appreol.ate^the  constitution  of  the  /'jisep t foil 'FSrlJt, 


islands,  or  mountain  caves,  than  con-  ./  v«. 

sent  to  be  ruled  by  governors  and  c3o»-e 

judges  whose  hands  are  drenched  in  th °n 
blood  of  innocence  and  virtue .  ibJt, Sfy,  %iVSAz-J!Sf 

"As  soon  as  we  are  settled  in  the  Great' 

Bafein,  we  design  to  petition  the  United  States  for  a  territor¬ 
ial  government,  bounded  on  the  North  by  the  British  Domain,  on 
the  South  by  the  Mexican  Domain,  and  on  the  East  and  West  by 
the  summits  of  the  Rocky  and  Cascade  Mountains,  ....  where 
we  may  dwell  in  peace  and  eat  the  fruit  of  our  own  labor.  •  . 


"Please  give  us  your  views  on  Col.  James  Allen’s  permit  for 
us  to  stop  on  Indian  lands  (at  Winter  Quarters)  as  soon  as 
your  convenience  will  permit.  Direct  (your  reply)  to  Newel 
K.  Whitney,  Jonathan  H.  Hale  and  Daniel  Spencer,  Mormon 
Camp,  near  Council  Bluffs,  Fort  Leavenworth,  P.  0." 

(Signed)  Brigham  Young,  President 
(From  Journal  of  Brigham  Young,  and 
the  Jour.  Hist,  of  the  Churoh). 


Record  of  Jonathan’s  The  Journal  History  of  the  Church,  under 
continued  activities:  date  of  August  19th,  reports  that  Jonathan 

H.  Hale  brought  the  mail  from  Council  Bluffs 
to  the  camp  of  Israel  at  Spring  Creek. 
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And  from  the  same  record  we  read  that  it  was  "RESOLVED,  on  August 
23d,  by  the  High  Council  at  Council  Point,  that  the  funds  to  be 
raised  by  Jonathan  H.  Hale  and  Daniel  Spencer  be  appropriated  to 
the  purchase  of  dry  goods,  groceries,  hardware,  provisions,  etc. 
this  fall.  And  uhree  days  later,  the  same  history  shows  that 
Jonathan  was  in  a  "business  meeting  with  Willard  Richards."  And 
the  next  day  he  became  father  of  another  daughter. 


daughter  In  a  tent,  on  the  ground,  at  Council  Bluffs, 
jLkarissa  Martha  baby  Clarissa  Martha  was  born  on  August  27th. 
jus  born :  She  was  the  fourth  daughter  and  the  eighth  and 

last  child  born  to  Jonathan  and  Olive.  She  was 
named  for  Olive’s  sister,  Clarissa  Boynton,  and  Jonathan’s  mother, 
Martha .  ’ 


^ale  ^he  next  and  last  entry  about  this  man,  appearing 
reported  dead:  in  the  Journal  History  of  the  Church,  is  the  start¬ 
ling  six-word  announcement  made  at  a  meeting  of 
the  High  Council,  of  which  he  was  a  member,  held  at  Council  Bluffs, 
in  the  tent  of  Albert  Rockwell,  on  September  5,  1846,  which  reads: 

BISHOP  JONATHAN  H.  HALE  IS  DEAD! 

A  great  heart  is  stilled. 

His  sun  has  set  at  the  noon-tide  of  life. 

His  valiant  and  diligent  labors  are  ended. 

His  services  and  kindly  ministrations  are  over. 

There  is  a  limit  to  human  endurance. 

A  man  of  marvelous  physical  prowess, 

Impelled  by  an  indefatigable  energy, 

Has  given  the  full  measure  of  all  he  had. 


His  chief  concern  was  the  interest  and 
Welfare  of  those  committed  to  his  care- 
Entailing  duties  and  responsibilities, 

Which  were  work  enough  for  two  stalwart  men. 

A  winter  in  the  merciless  wilderness  was  approaching; 

A  home  must  be  built  for  the  protection  of  his  family; 

A  sick  wife  and  her  infant  child  must  have  care; 

Not  even  a  broken  limb  may  deter  him  in  his  work. 


BISHOP  JONATHAN  H.  HALE  IS  DEAD! 

Hundreds  of  his  people  were  sick  and  dying; 

Distress  calls  came  streaming  in  day  and  night; 

They  must  have  the  kindly  ministrations  of  their  Bishop 
The  sick  cared  for  —  the  dead  gently  laid  to  rest. 


The  exacting  demands  upon  muscle,  nerve  and  heart* 

Poor  food  and  shelter,  with  contaminated  drinking  water* 
Insufficient  rest  and  the  stress  of  dire  vicissitudes  - 
All  combined  in  a  mass  attack  to  bring  him  down. 

Is  it  a  matter  of  wonderment  that  the  dreaded  things 

Which  brought  sickness  and  death  to  hundreds  of  his  people 
Might  finally  reach  him  also;  that  he,  too  might  get 

Tired  and  hungry  and  sick  from  his  labors  among  them? 


As  to  all  men,  sooner  or  later,  it  came  to  him  sooner 
Than  he  had  anticipated.  Exhaustion  and  the  ravaging 
Malaria  forced  him  to  lie  down  and  rest;  but 
It  was,  in  fact,  to  lie  down  and  die! 
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BISHOP  JONATHAN  H.  HALE  IS  DEAD? 

Nay,  he  ia  not  dead!  Suoh  a  man  never  dies! 

Hie  mission  is  transferred  to  other  and  loftier  f ields 
And  he  has  left  with  us  a  life  of  sacrifice  and  service 
And  a  posterity,  which  shall  carry  on  foreverj 


Quietly  and  peacefully  this  worthy  servant  of  the  Lord  passed  out 
of  his  mortal  habitation,  the  night  of  September  4,  1846,  at  the 
age  of  46  years,  7  months  and  3  days. 


Tragedy  Just  four  days  after  Jonathan  passed  from  this  earth 

stalks  again:  life,  his  faithful  wife,  Olive,  then  sick  in  her 

tent  with  baby  Clarissa,  who  had  borne  with  her  de¬ 
voted  husband  the  relentless  persecutions,  hardships  and  privat¬ 
ions,  now  weak  and  weary  of  body  and  mind,  and  havoced  by  the 
deadly  Malaria,  also,  found  that  she,  too,  had  come  to  the  end 
of  her  earthly  pilgrimage  -  she  could  go  no  farther,  and  she 
Joined  her  husband  "over  there"  -  on  September  8th,  She  was  then 
only  41  years,  1  month  and  8  days  old. 


As  if  this  were  not  enough,  little  Olive  Susan,  then  two  and  a 
half  years  of  age,  died  from  the  same  malady  on  September  15th, 
And  baby  Clarissa  Martha  succumbed  on  September  18th.  She  was 
Just  22  days  old. 


Thus,  the  Father  and  Mother  and  two  daughters  all  died  within  14 
days,  and  were  all  buried  together  at  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa,  in 
an  unmarked  grave, ^  leaving  four  orphaned  children  alone  in  the 
wilderness,  whom  we  shall  deal  with  in  the  succeeding  chapters. 

A  pathetic  Here  is  a  scene  filled  with  pathos  and  inconsolable 
scene:  grief.  Many  who  read  this  book  will  recall  having 

listened  on  numerous  occasions  to  Aroet,  or  Alma,  or 
Solomon  tell  of  those  heart-breaking  experiences  and  those  dark 
days  of  trouble,  fear  and  sorrow,  as  they  stood  alone  -  orphans 
and  exiles.  The  scene  left  a  picture  in  their  minds,  which  could 
never  be  effaced.  They  all  told  to  their  children  the  same  story 
in  the  same  way  -  it  was  a  story  of  tremendous  reality.  We  shall 
Just  quote  a  few  paragraphs  here  from  the  writer’s  father  -  Solo¬ 
mon  H.  Hale: 


Solomon  H.  Hale  "It  was  terrible  in  the  extreme  -  so  unex- 

tells  the  sad  story:  pected,  so  laden  with  grief.  Father  and 

Mother  and  two  little  sisters,  all  taken 
within  two  weeks.  And  there  we  stood  -  alone  and  homeless,  with 
the  desolate  plains  and  the  wild  Rocky  Mountains  ahead  of  us,  and 
hostile  enemies  and  burning  homes  back  of  us. 

"We  were  living  then  in  a  tent,  while  Father  and  Aroet  were  cutting 
logs  and  preparing  to  build  us  a  house  at  Council  Bluffs  for  t he 
winter.  In  the  rear  end  of  the  tent,  Father  had  placed  a  wagon 
box  and  had  made  things  as  comfortable  as  he  could  for  Mother, 
where  she  lay  in  sickness  with  her  newly-born  baby  girl,  to  whom 
the  name  of  Clarissa  Martha  was  given. 

"It  seemed  at  the  time  that  there  was  sickness  in  practically 
every  family,  and  there  were  many  deaths.  Father,  who  was  then 
on  crutches  with  a  broken  leg,  was  Bishop  and  also  a  member  of 
the  High  Council  appointed  by  President  Young  to  care  for  the 
Saints  on  the  East  side  of  the  River.  He  was  going  day  and  night 
in  response  to  the  many  calls  for  help  from  those  in  distress  and 
want.  The  weather  was  hot  and  the  river  water  was  bad,  causing 
hundreds  to  come  down  with  the  chills  and  fever.  Finally,  Father 
got  it.  He  was  so  worn  out  that  he  had  to  take  to  his  bed,  and 
soon  he  was  dead. 

"Mother  and  all  the  children,  except  the  two  little  girls  were  at 
his  bedside  when  he  passed  away.  He  bade  us  ’GOODBYE’,  and  gave 
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us  his  blessing  and  said: 

♦Stand  by  the  Faith  and  continue  on  with  Brother  Brigham 
and  Brother  Heber  to  the  Rocky  Mountains.  It  is  God’s 
work  and  we  must  not  fail.  Do  not  be  persuaded  to  turn 
back,  even  though  our  relatives  insist  upon  it.  Go  with  " 
the  Church  and  God  will  bless  and  preserve  you.*  j 

"He  then  stopped  breathing,  and  Mother  said:  "0,  my  children, 
Father  is  gone."  This  was  the  evening  of  September  4,  1846. 

"Poor  Mother  was  so  weary  and  worn,  that  she  too  contracted  the 
dreaded  chills  and  fever,  and  four  day  later  the  blessed  soul 
passed  on  to  join  Father,  to  whom  she  was  always  much  devoted. 

Just  before  she  died,  she  called  us  children  to  her  side  and 
showered  upon  us  the  affection  and  love  that  only  such  a  Mother 
could  bestow.  She  realized  that  with  her  going,  we  would  be  left 
alone,  and  she  admonished  us  to  follow  the  counsel  given  to  us  by 
our  dying  Father,  and  go  with  President  Young  and  the  Brethren 
to  the  Mountains,  and  to  remain  true  and  faithful.  Then  she 
turned  to  Aroet,  who  was  the  oldest  in  the  family,  and  asked  him 
to  promise  that  he  would  see  t'hat  this  was  done.  When  Aroet 
answered  that  he  would  do  so,  Mother  smiled  sweetly,  and  said  she 
could  now  ’go  with  Jonathan.’  And  she  peacefully  passed  over 
to  him  on  the  8th  of  September. 

"Conscious  of  the  approaching  end,  she  called  in  sisters  Allred 
and  Morley,  the  wives  of  Father’s  counselors  in  the  Bishopric, 
and  instructed  them  to  take  her  baby  Clarissa  to  her  sister, 
Clarissa  B.  Harriman,  who  was  across  the  river  at  Winter  Quarters, 
as  Uncle  Henry  and  Aunt  Clarissa  had  no  children. 

"When  Father  died,  these  same  two  faithful  women,  under  Mother’s 
direction,  prepared  his  body  for  burial.  Providentially,  Mother 
had  previously  made  temple  robes  for  both  him  and  her,  which 
she  had  carefully  packed  away  and  brought  with  her,  and  in  which 
they  both  were  buried,  these  same  two  women  ministering  also  in 
her  case. 

"But  baby  Clarissa  and  our  other  tiny  sister  Olive  Susan,  seemed 
destined  to  go  with  Father  and  Mother,  instead  of  following  us 
across  the  plains  to  the  Mountains;  for  Clarissa  died  on  September 
15th  and  Olive  Susan  on  the  18th.  All  four  were  buried  together. 

"And  we  four  children  were  left  alone." 


a 


True  to  the  faith  that  our  parents 
have  cherished, 

True  to  the  truth  for  which  martyrs 
have  perished, 

To  God  s  command, 

Soul,  heart  and  hand, 

Faithful  and  true  we  will  ever  stand. " 
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JONATHAN  H.  HALE'S  FAVORITE  HYMN 


I  "H°w  firm  a  Foundation,  ye  Saints  of  the  Lord, 

$  Is  laid  for  your  Faith  in  His  excellent  word," 


was  undoubtedly  Jonathan  H.  Hale's  favorite  hymn, 
itself,  a  tribute  to  him,  1  ’ 


and  it  is, 


^lomf  kis  travels  and  on  his  missionary  labors 
Its  inspiring  words  had  for  him  a  particular  appeal;  they  fit  well 
into  his  life  and  his  sublime  faith.  1 


1  "In  every  condition,  in  sickness,  in  health 
*  In  poverty's  vale  or  abounding  in  wealth, 

:  At  home,  or  abroad,  on  the  land  or  the  sea, 

<  As  thy  days  may  demand,  so  thy  succor  shall  be." 

His  undaunted  courage  and  fervent  spirit  found  encouragement  and 
inspiration  in  these  other  lines: 


\  "Fear  not,  I  am  with  thee,  0,  be  not  dismayed, 

<  For  I  am  thy  God,  and  will  still  give  thee  aid; 

\  *f^-  strengthen  thee,  help  thee,  and  cause  thee  to  stand, 
upheld  by  my  righteous,  omnipotent  hand." 


Then,  he  found  surcease  of  his  sorrows  and  assuasion  of  his  grief 
in  the  comforting  and  assuring  words:- 

<  "When  through  the  deep  waters  I  call  thee  to  go, 

The  rivers  of  sorrow  shall  not  thee  o'erflow, 

<  For  I  will  be  with  thee,  thy  troubles  to  bless. 

And  Sanctify  to  thee  thy  deepest  distress." 


This  hymn  was  foremost  among  the  sacred  hymns  compiled  for  the 
Church  by  Emma  Hale  Smith,  under  official  appointment,  in  1839. 
It  had  its  origin  in  England  in  the  latter  part  of  the  17th  cen 

tury.  And  it  is  not  unlikely  that  Jonathan's  ancestors  sans  it 
over  there.  & 


Cemetery  at  Council  Bluffs,  where  many  "Mormon" 
emigrants  were  buried. 


COLONEL  JONATHAN  H.  HALE’S  SWORD 


Colonel-President  Jonathan  H.  Hale  of 
the  Nauvoo  legion  preserved  his  sword 
to  the  day  of  his  death,  which  he  then 
handed  to  his  eldest  son,  Aroet,  who 
kept  it  preciously  to  the  end  of  his 
days.  He  gave  it  to  his  eldest  son, 
Iaicius ,  who  deposited  it,  shortly  be¬ 
fore  he  died,  in  the  Museum  of  the 
Bureau  of  Information,  Temple  Block:, 
Salt  Lake  City,  where  it  now  reposes, 
and  where  ws  took  this  picture  of  it. 
It  is  a  beautiful  blade,  with  gold  in¬ 
lay  and  engraved  silver  and  bone  hilt. 

★ 


COUNCIL  BLUFFS,  IOWA 


Here  is  where  Bishop  Jonathan  H.  Hale  and  wife  and  two  children  died  in 
September,  1846;  and  where  their  four  children  -  Aroet,  Baohel,  Alma  and 
Solomon  -  were  left  alone  to  pursue  their  way  to  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

The  old  ferry  can  be  seen  in  this  pioture  on  which  they  crossed  over  the 
Missouri  River  to  Winter  Quarters,  Nebraska. 


Two  winters  at  the  temporary  encampment  of  the  main  body  of  the 
Church  grouped  on  both  sides  of  the  Missouri  River  -  Council 
Bluffs,  Iowa,  on  the  east,  and  Winter  Quarters,  Nebraska,  on  the 
west  -  from  the  fall  of  1846  to  the  spring  of  1848  -  exacted  a 
heavy  toll  of  human  lives.  While  thousands  of  the  Saints  gather¬ 
ed  there,  hundreds  of  them  died  from  exposure,  hunger  and  malaria 
(called  by  them  "chills  and  fever").  The  record  has  now  been 
completed  showing  over  600  deaths  at  Winter  Quarters,  with  an  add 
itional  several  hundred  at  Council  Bluffs. 

This  distressing  situation  may 
well  be  visualized  when  it  is 
taken  into  account  that  there 
had  assembled  here  about  12,000 
people,  who  had  been  driven 
from  their  homes,  under  cond¬ 
itions  which  forced  hurried 
preparations,  with  meager 
means  and  stinted  provisions, 
moving  principally  by  ox-teams 
over  bad  roads,  with  families 
of  children  of  all  ages,  now 
on  the  extreme  outskirts  of 
civilization,  and  going  farther 
and  farther  into  the  wilderness, 
and  facing  at  once  the  severity 
of  winter  in  the  merciless 
climate  of  the  Missouri  River 
Valley,  with  no  houses  in  which 
to  live,  except  such  as  they 
could  hurriedly  throw  together 
during  those  terrible  anxious 
weeks  before  the  winter  snows 
came  upon  them.  Their  equip¬ 
ment  and  personal  provisions 
consisted  only  of  such  few 
things  as  they  could  bring  a- 
long  in  their  wagons. 

This  is  the  formidable  setting 
of  the  st^ge,  on  which  now 
appear  the  FOUR  ORPHANS 
Aroet,  Rachel,  Alma  and  Solo¬ 
mon,  -  bereft  of  Father  and 
Mother  and  Home  -  who  must 
take  their  own  part  in  the  fierce  drama  of  life  on  the  trails 

ahead. 

Right  after  the  death  and  burial,  at  Council  Bluffs  of  their  Father 
and  Mother  and  two  little  sisters,  the  FOUR  ORPHANS,  gathered  in 
the  family  tent  for  the  most  sorrowful  and,  at  the  sametime,  the 
most  serious  meeting  of  their  lives.  Just  what  to  do  next,  was 
the  most  absorbing  question.  They  were  in  ages  as  follows: 

♦  Aroet .....  18  Alma . 10  «• 

♦  Rachel....  17  Solomon..  7  ♦ 

What  they  needed  most  at  this  time,  they  concluded,  was  the  ad¬ 
vice  of  older  and  more  experienced  men.  Their  Father  had  always 
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been  so  active  and  so  capable  in  leadership,  that  the  children 
were  illy-prepared  for  the  loss  of  him  so  suddenly  and  at  such 
a  critical  time  as  this.  They  had  their  tent  and  provisions,  it 
is  true,  with  two  good  wagons  and  cows  and  oxen;  but  during  those 
preceding  two  weeks  of  awful  tragedy,  their  livestock  had  strayed 
away,  and  these  children  stood  pretty  much  alone,  with  cold  winds 
announcing  the  approach  of  winter. 

Heber  C.  Kimball  They  accordingly  sought  counsel  from 
the  good  friend  the  good  friend  of  the  family,  President 
gives  counsel  :  Heber  C.  Kimball,  and  from  their  Uncle 

Henry  Harriman,  both  of  whom  had  estab¬ 
lished  their  camps  on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  at  Winter! 
Quarters,  situated  about  six  miles  north  of  the  present 
site  of  Omaha.  It  was  at  once  decided  that  the  four  child¬ 
ren  should  assemble  their  belongings  and  cross  over  to 
Winter  Quarters  to  their  Uncle  Henry.  President  Kimball 
arranged  with  the  ferryman  to  convey  them  across  the  river  without 
charge.  (The  usual  fee  was  one  dollar  a  wagon). 

*roet  feoeives  Aroet  was  ill  at  the  time  with  malaria.  President 
Prophecy;  Kimball  laid  his  hands  upon  the  boy’s  head  and 

blessed  him  and  predicted  his  recovery  and  prom¬ 
ised  him  in  the  name  of  the  Lord.,  that  he  should  never  have  another 
attack  of  this  malady  as  long  as  he  lived,  that  he  should  arise 
from  his  bed  the  next  morning  and  go  after  his  oxen  and  cows  and 
move  over  to  Winter  Quarters.  Aroet  often  referred,  in  later  life 
to  this  prophecy,  which  was  literally  fulfilled. 

Brother  Kimball  arranged  with  James  Allred  (Jonathans  former 
counselor  in  the  Nauvoo  Bishopric)  to  bring  a  saddle  animal  and 
outfit  for  Aroet  the  following  morning  at  8  o’clock.  At  the 
appointed  hour  the  following  morning,  Brother  Allred  came  with  a 
little  white  mule,  saddled  and  ready  to  go.  Aroet,  feeling  im¬ 
proved,  and  relying  confidently  in  the  promise  made  to  him,  climb¬ 
ed  upon  the  back  of  the  little  mule  and  started  out  in  search  of 
his  lost  cattle.  He  first  headed  for  Misquito  Creek,  five  miles 
distant.  He  found  a  family  there  who  knew  his  father  and  who  pro¬ 
vided  entertainment  and  assistance  in  the  hunt.  After  three  days, 

Aroet  found  and  returned  with  three  of  their  oxen  and  one  of  their 
cows. 

ffiey  move  Jto  With  the  assistance  of  friends,  Aroet  and  the 
Winter  Quarters;  children  hitched  two  of  the  oxen  to  the  heavier 

wagon,  and  the  other  ox  and  the  cow  to  the  lighter 
wagon,  into  which  they  loaded  all  their  belongings,  and  started 
over  to  Winter  Quarters,  Aroet  driving  the  former,  and  Rachel  the 
latter.  They  went  directly  to  their  Uncle  Henry  Harriman.  "He 
had  his  log  cabin  three  rounds  high,"  Aroet  has  written,  "so  I 
went  to  work  with  my  oxen  and  brought  in  logs  add  built  a  room  on 
the  side  of  his  cabin.  Rachel  was  old  enough  to  keep  house,  so 
the  four  of  us  children. were  soon  comfortable  for  the  winter." 


* 


Brigham  Young  and  the  The  beginning  of  the  year  1847  found 

* ionfQr  Vanguard  start  President  Young  and  his  people  busily 

221  Rocky  Mountains;  engaged  in  organizing  and  fitting  out 

the  pioneer  vanguard  for  the  initial 
trek  to  the  Rooky  Mountains.  They  had  been  giving  careful  study 
since  the  days  of  Nauvoo  to  written  reports  and  maps  of  the  whole 
Rocky  Mountain  region,  and  inquiring  of  traders  and  explorers,  as 
they  would  return  from  there. 


Notable  among  these  was  Father  Pierre 
Jean  de  Smet,  the  Catholic  missionary 
and  explorer,  who  was  just  returning  from 
one  of  his  trips  to  the  west.  He  had 
just  visited  Soda  Springs  and  Fort  Hall 
in  Idaho,  There  is  nothing  to  show  that 
he  was  ever  personally  in  Utah;  but  he 
had  a  general  knowledge  of  the  whole 
intermount ain  country,  and  to  the  practi¬ 
cal  mind  of  Brigham  Young,  this  man’s 
experience  and  knowledge  would  naturally 
be  of  great  interest.  From  the  record  of 
Father  de  Smet’s  own  writings,  under  date 
of  March,  1851,  we  copy  the  following  in¬ 
teresting  paragraphs: 

In  the  fall  of  1846,  as  I  drew  near  to 
the  frontier  of  the  state  of  Missouri,  I 
found  the  advance  guard  of  the  Mormons, 
numbering  about  10,000,  camped  on  the 
territory  of  the  Omaha  (Indians),  not 
far  from  the  old  Council  Bluffs.  They 
father  pierre  jean  de  smet  had  just  been  driven  out  for  the  second 

time  from  a  state  of  the  Union,  They 
had  resolved  to  winter  on  the  threshold  of  the  Great  Desert  and 
then  to  move  onward  into  it,  to  put  distance  between  themselves 
and  their  persecutors,  without  even  knowing  at  that  time  the  end 
of  their  long  wanderings,  nor  the  place  where  they  should  once 
more  effect  for  themselves  permanent  dwellings, 

"They  asked  me  a  thousand  questions  about  the  regions  I  had  ex¬ 
plored,  The  valley  which  I  described  (meaning  the  Salt  Lake 
Valley)  pleased  them  greatly  from  the  account  I  gave  them  of  it. 

Was  that  what  determined  them  (to  settle  there)?  I  would  not 
dare  assert  it,  but  they  are  there"  (A  monument  erected  in 
Ogden,  Utah,  in  honor  of  Father  de  Smet  was  dedicated  On  June  6, 
1937. 

Of  particular  interest  also  were  the  maps  and  reports  prepared  by 
Col,  John  C,  Fremont  on  his  topographical  survey  of  this  whole 
intermountain  territory,  under  government  appointment  as  a  topo¬ 
graphical  engineer,  whose  first  inspection  trip  was  made  in  1843, 
and  his  second  in  1845.  Brigham  Young  and  his  party  carried  these 
maps  and  reports  with  them  and  consulted  them  daily,  as  they  also 
indicated  the  roads  leading  into  the  mountain  territory. 

They  had  definitely  concluded  to  find  an  abiding  place  in  some 
retreat  in  the  mountain  valleys,  where  they  could  be  free  from 
molestation,  live  in  peace  and  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  own 
labors,  and  build  up  the  "Kingdom  of  God."  They  talked  most  of 
the  Bear  River  Valley  and  the  Great  Salt  Lake  Valley.  This  first 
Mormon  company  was  practically  hand-picked  from  among  the  capable 
and  strong  men,  who  were  able  to  equip  themselves  with  good  out¬ 
fits  for  the  arduous  undertaking.  It  was  obviously  impossible  for 
Aroet  and  the  children  to  qualify  for  this  initial  trip,  even 
though  they  desired  to  do  so. 

This  historic  journey  be- (*"*  ‘  7j)gan  on  April  14th,  at 

Winter  Quarters,  Nebraska and  ended  on  July  24,  1847, 
in  Salt  Lake  Valley.  Thi^7^]n^-^^S group  consisted  of  143  men, 

3  women,  2  ohildren,  73  wn  c-  cm  r  t  93  horses,  52  mules, 

66  oxen,  19  cows,  17  /xilr  ^Qgs  some  chickens.  The 

total  distance  travell«-  *ed  was  about  1,000  miles,  and 

the  time  enroute  was  three  months  and  ten  days.  The 

average  daily  distance 
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travelled  was  about  11  miles.  The  general  course  taken 
was  the  well-defined  road  over  which  the  many  thousands 
of  trappers,  traders  and  emigrants  to  the  Oregon  and 
to  the  California  countries  had  previously  travelled, 
except  along  the  Platte  they  took  the  North  side  of 
the  river  to  avoid  contact  with  other  caravans,  of 
iwhom  2,000  wagons  were  reported  at  Ft.  Laramie  as 
a  bulletin  or  the  plains,  being  on  the  way,  wrote  Orson  Pratt.  However,  they 
met  many  travellers  enroute  from  whom  they  secured  all  information 
obtainable.  On  June  26,  says  Orson  Pratt  fs  Journal,  "Y/e  met  Major 
Moses  Harris,  a  trapper  and  hunter,”  who  had  been  in  the  mountain 
country  for  about  25  years.  'We  obtained  much  information  from  him. 

He  says  Salt  Lake  has  no  outlet.” 

Brigham  Young  -Undoubtedly,  the  most  interesting  person  whom 

meets  Jim  Bridger:  Brigham  Young  and  his  pioneer  party  met  on  the 

way  was  the  old  mountaineer  -  scout  -  trapper  — 
trader,  Jim  Bridger,  which  meeting  took  place  during  their  overnight 
encampment,  June  23th,  on  the  Little  £>andy  River,  east  of  Fort  Brid— 
ger,  which  Jim  had  established  and  had  bean  operating  for  years. 

Bridger  was  born  in  1804,  and  was,  there- 
fqre,  at  this  time  43  years  of  age.  He  had 
been  living  in  the  mountains  and  on  the 
trail  since  his  youth.  He  told  President 
Young  that  he  had  visited  the  Salt  Lake  Val¬ 
ley  about  50  times.  He  came  down  Bear  River 
into  the  Great  Salt  Lake  in  a  boat,  in  1824, 
and  is  considered  by  authorities  on  western 
history  to  have  been  the  first  white  man  to 
discover  this  lake.  His  knowledge  of  the 
Salt  Lake  Valley,  Utah  Lake  Valley,  Weber 
River  Valley,  Bear  River  Valley,  and  Cache 
Valley,  as  well  as  this  intermountain  region 
up  as  far  North  as  Yellowstone  Park,  was 
most  intimate  and  comprehensive.  He  had 
married  three  squaws,  one  at  a  time,  and 
lived  much  with  the  Indians. 

Bridger  seemed  to  think  that  the  territory 
near  the  Utah  Lake  and  southward  was  better 
than  near  the  Salt  Lake.  He  said  that  the 
"Indians  south  of  Utah  Lake  and  this  side 
of  the  desert,  could  raise  as  good  corn, 

wheat  and  pumpkins  as  were  ever  raised  in  old  Kentucky,”  so  Brig¬ 
ham’s  recording  secretary,  William  Clayton,  wrote  in  his  Journal, 
at  page  278,  But  he-  thought  the  nights  would  be  too  cold  around 
the  Salt  Lake  and  northward  for  successful  corn  raising.  He  warn¬ 
ed  that  the  "Utah  tribe  of  Indians  around  the  Utah  Lake  are  bad. 

If  they  catch  a  man  alone,  they  are  sure  to  rob  and  abuse  him,  and 
may  kill  him;  but  parties  of  men  are  in  no  danger.  They  are  mostly 
armed  with  guns.”  He  said  there  was  a  white  man  named  Miles  Good¬ 
year  running  a  "farm  in  the  Bear  River  Valley."  And  so  his  intim¬ 
ate  detail  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  country  went  on  into  the  late  hours 
of  the  night  in  Brigham’s  tent,  much  to  the  interest  and  benefit 
of  the  great  pioneer  leader  and  his  associates  who  lis¬ 
tened.  The  next  morning,  Bridger  and  his  two  men  contin¬ 
ued  on  their  way,  and  so  did  Brother  Brigham  and  his  men, 
(We  show  here  in  miniature  the  monument  which  has  recently 
been  erected  to  mark  the  spot  where  these  two  men  met). 

It  is  highly  interesting  to  read  from  the  accredited  re¬ 
cord  of  this  interview  with  Bridger  by  Brigham  Young  and 
his  associates,  as  written  on  the  spot  by  the  historian 
of  the  Mormon  caravan,  how  familiarly,  freely,  and  accurately  Jim 
Bridger  referred  to  the  important  rivers,  lakes,  mountains  and 
valleys  of  the  intermountain  region,  calling  them  by  the  names  as 
they  are  known  to  us  today. 


Jim  Bridger 
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Brl£ham  Young  meets  On  Green  River,  two  days 
%lder  Samuel  Brennan:  after  the  meeting  with 

Jim  Bridger,  Brigham 

Young  and  his  party  met  another  important 
character  in  the  person  of  Elder  Samuel  Bran 
nan  from  San  Francisco,  who,  with  two  other 
courageous  men,  had  braved  the  extreme 
dangers  in  the  long  trip  over  the  moun¬ 
tains  to  meet  President  Young  and  the 
pioneers  on  the  plains  and  to  acquaint 
them  with  the  opportunities  for  settlement 
in  California,  strongly  urging  them  to  go 
there*  Brannan  had  led  a  group  of  Mormon 
emigrants  from  New  York  to  California  by  boat 
around  Cape  Horn,  in  1846*  President  Young 
and  his  group,  however,  had  by  this  time  def¬ 
initely  decided  to  locate  in  the  Salt  Lake 
Valley.  Elder  Brannan  accompanied  them  to  the 
"Valley,"  where  he  remained  until  August  9th, 
and  then  returned  with  several  of  the  brethren 
to  San  Francisco,  of  which  city  he  was  the 
original  builder,  though  not  the  founder. 

Brigham  Young  meets  In  the  evening  of  July 
Miles  Goodyear:  10th,  Miles  Goodyear  came 

riding  into  camp*  The  camp  historian  wrote: 

"He  is  tb«  man  who  is  making  a  farm  in  Bear  River  Valley,"  (near 
Ogden)  referred  to  by  Jim  Bridger.  "His  report  of  the  valley  is 
more  favorable  than  some  we  have  heard."  (See  picture,  p.  120). 

There  were  at  that  time  two  roads  leading  into  the  Salt  Lake  Valley- 
one  through  the  Weber  River  Canyon,  over  which  the  Lanford  W.  Hast¬ 
ings  party  with  about  20  wagons  successfully  came  in  August,  the 
year  before  (1846),  skirting  the  foothills  past  what  is  now  known 
as  Beck’s  Hot  Springs,  and  on  southward  over  the  ground  on  which 
the  western  portion  of  Salt  Lake  City  is  now  built,  thence  across 
Jordan  River  and  westward  around  the  south  end  of  the  Lake  and  over 
the  Sierras  to  California. 

The  Hastings  and  the  The  other  road  branched  off  at  what  is  now 
Reed-Donner  parties:  Henefer  and  led  into  the  Salt  Lake  Valley 

through  Emigration  Canyon.  The  ill-fated. 
Reed-Donner  party  had  taken  this  latter  route  also  the 
previous  year  (1846)  for  California,  having  left  Miss¬ 
ouri  in  the  month  of  May,  and  led  by  James  F.  Reed  and 
George  Donner.  They  camped  in  the  vicinity  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  site  of  Salt  Lake  City,  then  crossed  over  the  Jordan 
River  and  connected  with  the  road  on  westward,  taken  a 
few  weeks  earlier  by  the  Hastings  Company.  But  they 
were  so  long  delayed  in  making  road  through  Emigration 
Canyon,  that  they  could  not  get  through  the  Sierras  be¬ 
fore  the  heavy  snows  caught  them.  Of  the  78  men,  women 
and  children  in  this  company,  just  one  half  of  their  number  perished. 
The  last  of  December,  a  number  of  the  men  got  out  on  snowshoes  to 
the  Sacramento  Valley  for  help.  History  records  that  "a  relief 
expedition  was  sent  back  and  found  that  the  survivors  had  been  living 
for  weeks  on  the  flesh  of  their  dead,  like  cannibals."  Both  the 
Hastings  and  the  Reed-Donner  parties  were  non-Mormon.  We  show  here 
the  monument  recently  erected  on  west  side  of  Salt  Lake  City  in  honor 
of  the  Reed-Donner  emigrants. 

Brigham  Young  and  his  party  chose  the  route  through  Emigration 
Canyon,  but  the  President,  who  had  taken  sick  back  of  Big  Mountain, 
with  what  was  termed  "Mountain  fever,"  was  too  ill  to  continue  on 
with  the  caravan,  so  a  meeting  was  called  on  Sunday,  July  18th, 
the  camp  historian  records,  at  which  "Elder  Kimball  proposed  to 
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the  brethren  that  all  the  camp,  except  President  Young’s  wagon 
and  eight  or  ten  others,  with  brethren  enough  to  take  eare  of 
him,  proceed  on  tomorrow  and  go  through,  find  a  place,  begin  to 
plant  potatoes,  etc,,  as  we  have  little  time  to  spare.  The  prop¬ 
osition  was  acceded  to  by  unanimous  vote.*  (William  Clayton’s 
Journal,  p.  300), 

Accordingly,  the  main  body  of  the  camp  moved  forward  on  its  toil¬ 
some  course,  with  a  scouting  detachment  on  horse-back  still  on 
ahead  of  them  repairing  roads  and  generally  directing  the  course 
and  finding  suitable  camping  places,  with  water  and  forage  for 
their  teams.  Of  the  road  down  Emigration  Canyon,  William  Clayton, 
who  wrote  daily  as  they  progressed  a  complete  log  of  the  journey, 
made  the  following  entry: 

"We  found  the  road  very  rough  on  account  of  loose  rocks  and 
cobble  stones  ...  It  is  evident  that  the  emigrants  who 
passed  this  way  last  year  (meaning  the  Reed-Donner  party) 
must  have  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  cutting  a  road  through 
the  thickly  set  timber  and  heavy  brush  wood  •  .  .  decidedly 
the  worst  piece  of  road  on  the  whole  journey."  (William 
Clayton’s  Journal  pp.  301-301-311.) 

It  was  for  the  Mormon  Pioneers 
most  fortunate  that  they  were 
not  detained  here  for  weeks,  as 
were  the  unfortunate  Reed-Donner 
people,  in  making  a  road  down  this 
canyon.  The  Mormons  came  through 
safely  .  As  they  halted  at  the 
mouth  of  Emigration  Canyon,  Clay¬ 
ton,  the  official  chronicaler, 
ascended  a  hill  and  obtained  his 
THE  MORMON  PIONEERS  first  view  of  the  valley;  then  he 

ENTER  SALT  LAKE  VALLEY  wrote: 

"I  am  happily  disappointed  in  the  appearance  of  the  valley 
of  the  Salt  Lake;  but  if  the  land  be  as  rich  as  it  has  the 
appearance  of  being,  I  have  no  fears  but  the  Saints  can  live 
here  and  do  well,  while  we  will  do  right.  .  .  The  ground 
seems  literally  alive  with  the  very  large  black  crickets 
crawling  around  up  grass  and  bushes.  They  look  loathsome, 
but  are  said  to  be  excellent  for  fattening  hogs."  He  sub¬ 
sequently  wrote  that  the  Indians  eat  these  crickets,  after 
first  "crisping  them  over  the  fire,  which  appears  to  be 
all  the  cooking  required."  (Same,  pp.  309-311-339). 

On  July  22,  1847,  the  Mormon  Pioneers  entered  the  Salt  Lake  Valley 
and  camped  that  night  about  5j  miles  west  and  a  little  south  from 
the  mouth  of  Emigration  Canyon,  according  to  Clayton,  who  said 
that  the  grass  along  the  creek  at  that  point  was  plentiful  and 
good.  During  the  day  a  scouting  committee  of  seven  of  their  lead¬ 
ing  men  on  horse-back,  lead  by  Apostle  Orson  Pratt,  had  reconnoi- 
tered  the  valley  hurriedly  in  all  directions,  having  gone  as  far 
north  as  15  miles  from  the  point  where  they  were  then  camped, 
which  took  in  the  hot  springs  at  the  point  of  the  mountain,  which 
they  specifically  mentioned.  When  they  came  into  camp  that  even¬ 
ing,  they  announced  their  conclusions  that  "this  region  is  a  suit¬ 
able  place,"  and  that  a  few  miles  north  of  where  they  were  then 
camped  was  the  spot  which  they  had  selected  as  the  final  point  of 
their  destination. 

A  council  meeting  was  held  that  evening  "and  it  was  decided  to 
move  early  tomorrow  to  the  place  designated  •  •  .  then  to  commence 
forthwith  and  plow  and  plant  about  ten  acres,"  says  Clayton. 

Friday,  July  23d,  two  men  were  dispatched  to  carry  the  word  back 
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to  President  Young,  "and  the  camp  moved  on  to  the  final  location. 
We  travelled  two  miles,  and  then  formed  our  encampment  on  the 
banks  of  the  creek  in  an  oblong  circle.  The  grass  here  appears 
even  richer  and  thicker  on  the  ground  than  where  we  left  this 
morning.  The  soil  looks,  indeed,  rich,  black  and  a  little  sandy." 
(This  was  on  what  *is  now  known  as  City  Creek,  at  the  place  occu¬ 
pied  at  the  present  time  by  the  City  and  County  Building,  includ¬ 
ing  the  block  northward,  which  otherwise  described  would  be:  on 
State  Street,  between  3d  and  5th  South  Streets).  (William  Clay¬ 
ton^  Journal,  pp.  312-3). 


"Apostle  Orson  Pratt  called  the  camp  together,  dedicated 
the  land  to  the  Lord,  invoked  His  blessings  on  the  seeds 
about  to  be  planted,  and  on  the  labors  of  the  Saints  in 
the  Valley.  The  Camp  was  organized  for  work  •  .  •  and 
they  commenced  getting  out  water  for  irrigation"  from 
what  is  now  called  City  Creek.  They  began  immediately  to 
plow  the  ground  and  plant  their  seeds.  (Church  Chronology, 
p •  33 ) . 


President  Brigham  Young  On  Saturday,  July  24th,  President  Brigham 
?  arrlves“Tn  the  Valley:  Young,  who  had  been  delayed  back  of  the 

mountain  on  account  of  illness,  as  we 
e  have  heretofore  stated,  had  sufficiently  recovered  to  permit  of 
his  coming  forward  with  the  aid  of  those  who  had  stayed  behind  to 
care  for  him,  and  at  about  noon  of  this  day,  lying  on  a  bed  in 
Wilford  Woodruff's  carriage,  he  was  brought  into  the  encampment 
of  his  people. 

I  At  the  end  of  a  thousand  miles,  they  had  now  reached  their  destin- 
t  ation  in  the  wild  fastnesses  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  "where  none 
.  shall  come  to  hurt  or  make  afraid,"  as  they  had  so  often  sung  in 
crossing  the  plains.  A  glorious  feeling  of  satisfaction  and  joy 
:  filled  their  hearts.  Their  sick  ones  were  getting  well;  they  were 
all  alive  and  happy;  not  a  soul  was  lost  enroute. 


Indians  came  to  They  were  soon  visited  by  bands  of  Indians,  who 
barter  in  lands:  became  very  annoying  to  these  new  colonists, 

driving  off  their  cattle  and  stealing  things  from 
their  tents  and  wagons.  They  were  recognized  as  being  from  diff- 
tribes  -  the  Utahs  (Utes)  and  the  Shoshones.  Both  tribes  claimed 
the  country  and  offered  to  sell,  or  trade  some  of  the  lands  to 

the  Mormon  Pioneers;  but 
President  Young  advised 
his  people  against  any  such 
trades,  declaring:  "This 
land  belongs  to  the  Lord, 
and  we  calculate  to  plow 
and  plant  it,  and  no  man 
will  have  power  to  sell 
his  inheritance,  for  he 
cannot  remove  it."  (Clay¬ 
tons  Journal;  p.  335). 

President  Young  at  once 
laid  out  the  city,  direct¬ 
ing  that  it  be  platted  in 
10  acre  blocks,  oertain  of 
which  was  apportioned  among 
the  Brethren.  One  plot  of 
ground  was  designated  as  a 
Temple  site.  They  then  be¬ 
gan  building  adobe  and  log 
houses  and  constructing  a 
fort  or  stockade  as  a  pro¬ 
tection  against  the  Indians. 


Cfi*uL Tv 


the  FIRST  HOME  in  utah... 

THIS  CABIN,  BUILT  IN  l©45  BY  MILES  GOOOYCAR 
NEAR  WHAT  LS  NOW  OGOEN,  IS  THE 
OLOE6T  STRUCTURE  BUILT  BY  WHITE  MAN 
IN  THE  STATE... 

IT  HAS  BEEN  PRESCf MED  TO  THE  PRESENT  DAY. 
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President  Young  and  the  Council  of  Twelve  met  on  August  9th  and 
deoided  on  a  name  for  this  place,  for  the  purposes  addressing  of 
mail,  executing  documents  and  the  like*  The  name  agreed  upon 
and  assigned  was  - 

♦♦♦  SALT  LAKE  CITY  ♦♦♦ 

Great  Basin 
North  America 

Batallion  men  and  The  Mormon  Batallion  men  began  to  arrive 

other  !fcmTgrant"Tralns  from  California,  having  completed  their 
oame  streaming  in:  long  expedition,  noted  in  the  preceding 

chapter,  and  one  emigrant  train  after  anothei 
came  streaming  into  the  valley  from  Winter  Quarters.  By  the  time 
winter  set  in,  the  Mormon  Colony  in  Salt  Lake  Valley  numbered 
2095  souls. 

Brigham  Young  and  In  pursuance  of  their  original  plans,  President 
party  return  to  Young  and  a  majority  of  the  Twelve,  with  a 

Tint er~Quart er s :  large  portion  of  his  original  company,  and  some 

of  the  Batallion  boys,  returned  to  Winter  Quar¬ 
ters  for  their  families,  and  to  look  after  the  general  affairs  of 
the  Church  and  arrange  for  the  complete  migration  of  the  Saints  to 
the  mountains.  He  and  certain  of  the  Apostles  proceeded  on  horse¬ 
back,  leaving  Salt  Lake  Valley  on  August  26th,  followed  by  the 
train  of  wagons.  This  return  company  was  made  up  of  108  men,  56 
wagons,  71  horses  and  49  mules.  They  met  on  the  plains,  enroute 
to  "the  Valley"  several  different  companies  of  Saints  from. Winter 
Quarters,  aggregating  1,500  men,  women  and  children,  with  560  wag¬ 
ons,  and  about  5,000  head  of  livestock. 

"At  the  Springs,  on  the  Sweet  Water,  we  saw  an  aged  Indian  squaw 
near  the  road,  dwelling  in  a  shelter  composed  of  wild  sage,  and 
apparently  dependent  on  passing  emigrants  for  subsistence,"  wrote 
William  Clayton,  who  made  the  return  journey  with  President  Young 
and  continued  his  careful  record.  "She  is  doubtless  left  to  per¬ 
ish  on  aocount  of  age  and  Infirmity;  but  it  is  likely  she  will 
live  same  time  on  what  she  receives  from  those  who  pass  by." 

Just  four  weeks  later,  while  still  on  the  way,  Clayton  noted:  "We  j 
have  seen  more  buffalo  today  than  I  ever  saw  in  one  day,  supposed 
to  be  not  less  than  200,900.  We  had  some  trouble  to  make  a  road 
through  them  safely."  And  ten  days  after  that  (September  9th)  he 
stated  that  bands  of  savage  Sioux  Indians  had  made  away  with  17 
horses  belonging  to  the  brethren,  including  President  Young's  and 
Kimball's  saddle  horses.  This  misfortune,  chargeable  largely  to 
neglect,  greatly  handicapped  their  forward  movement. 

However,  after  66  days  on  the  way,  the  company  arrived  safely  in 
Winter  Quarters,  on  October  51,  1847.  The  great  encampment  had 
been  compelled  to  move  back  across  the  Missouri  River  from  Winter 
Quarters  to  the  Iowa  side,  as  they  were  situated  on  Indiam  lands. 

Brigham  Young  elected  At  a  private  Conference  held  in  Winter 
President  of  Church:  Quarters,  on  the  east  (Iowa)  side  of  the 

river,  December  5,  1847,  attended  by  Brig¬ 
ham  Young  and  a  majority  of  the  council  of  Twelve,  Brigham  Young 
was  elected  President  of  the  Church,  with  Heber  C.  Kimball  and 
Willard  Richards  as  his  counselors;  which  was  confirmed  at  a  gen-  ] 
eral  conference  of  the  Church  held  at  the  same  place  a  little 
later,  December  24-27,  1847.  Since  the  death  of  the  Prophet  Jos¬ 
eph  Smith,  June  27,  1844,  the  Church  had  been  presided  over  by 
the  Apostolic  Council,  with  Bri^iam  Young  as  President  of  the 
Council. 
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Hale  children  raise  It  has  been  necessary  to  briefly  detail 
corn  and  vegetable s :  the  preceding  story  of  the  Mormon  Pioneer 

movement  to  the  Salt  Lake  Valley  in  order 
to  (1)  set  a  proper  background  for  the  future  movements  of  the 
four  Hale  children,  and  (2)  to  hold  the  thread  cf  the  general 
historical  narrative  of  the  Church  migration,  with  which  our 
principal  theme  in  this  book  is  inextricably  associated. 

This  year  found  Aroet  and  his  sister  and  two  little  brothers  hard 
at  work  preparing  themselves  for  their  contemplated  trip  to  the 
mountains  next  year.  The  first  thing  they  had  to  do  was  to  pro¬ 
duce  something  to  eat  during  the  summer  and  the  ensuing  winter, 
so  they  set  about  to  plant  corn  and  vegetables,  which  they  did 
in  cooperation  with  their  Uncle  Henry  Harriman,  utilizing  a  part 
of  the  Kimball  farm,  situated  about  six  miles  up  the  Missouri 
river.  They  were  able  to  produce  enough  to  not  only  meet  their 
immediate  needs  and  provision  them  during  the  winter,  but  also 
to  equip  their  larder  for  their  journey  westward. 

During  the  fall  and  winter,  Aroet  made  several  trips  to  settle¬ 
ments  down  the  Missouri  River,  and  sold  a  great  number  of  the 
family  household  articles  and  utensils,  which  they  could  spare, 
thus  lightening  their  load  and  providing  needed  supplies  and  some 
cash  for  their  long  Journey  across  the  plains. 

Needless  to  say,  the  Hale  children  were  greatly  enthused  by  the 
stories  told  them  during  the  winter  months  by  President  Young  and 
President  Kimball  and  the  many  others  who  had  returned  from  the 
▼alley  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake.  They  eagerly  awaited  the  time 
when  they  could  "take  the  trail." 


^  The  O/J  Tformon  Trail 


f ^ 
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THE  FOUR  ORPHANS  - 


'js/W' 

Chapter  XVTI : 

"7 

Their  Trek  Across  the 
to  the  Salt  Lake  Vay.ey 


The  Hale  Children  on  Their 
Way  Across  the~~Flains. 


Nearly  a  year  and  a  half,  since 
the  death  of  their  Father  and  Mother 
and  two  little  sisters,  added  a  little 
more  age  and  much  experience  and  self- 
reliance  to  the  tender  years  of  Aroet, 
Rachel,  Alma  and  Solomon.  With  a  sub¬ 
lime  faith,  intrepid  spirit,  and  in¬ 
defatigable  energy  -  inherited  from 
their  noble  parents  -  and  truly  typi¬ 
cal  of  the  four  of  them  throughout 
their  lives,  these  youngsters,  with 
remarkable  ability  and  hard  work,  had 
prepared  themselves  for  the  long  and 


arduous  journey  of  a  thousand  miles  across  the  plains  to  the  Val¬ 
ley  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake,  in  the  Rocky  Mountains. 


President  Brigham  Young  and  his  associate  brethren  were  laboring 
with  unabated  energy  in  making  preparations  to  conduct  the  great 
body  of  their  followers  to  their  selected  retreat  in  the  west. 
Early  in  May,  1848,  the  vast  movement  began  streaming  out  of  Win¬ 
ter  Quarters  and  Council  Bluffs,  and  assembling  at  the  temporary 
halting  place  on  the  Elkhorn  River,  twenty-three  miles  to  the 
West.  Here  the  great  camp  was  completely  organized  into  groups 
of  hundreds,  fifties  and  tens,  with  supervising  officers  over 
each. 

On  June  1st,  the  day  on  which  President  Young  had  reached  his 
47th  year,  they  broke  camp  on  the  Elkhorn  and  the  mighty  caravan 
rolled  into  its  long  line  of  march,  with  its  men,  women  and  child¬ 
ren,  its  miles  of  covered  wagons  and  toiling  oxen,  mules  and  hor¬ 
ses,  and  its  tramping  herds  of  eat tie,  sheep  and  swine.  The  three 
main  divisions  were  under  the  personal  direction  of  Brigham  Young 
with  1,229  persons  and  397  wagons;  Heber  C.  Kimball  with  662  per¬ 
sons  and  226  wagons;  and  Willard  Richards  with  526  persons  and 
469  wagons;  making  in  all  2,417  men,  women  and  children,  and  792 
wagons.  We  do  not  know  the  number  of  livestock  in  the  Kimball 
and  Richards  companies;  but  for  President  Young’s  company  the 
church  history  shows  the  following:  74  horses,  19  mules,  1,275 
oxen,  699  cows,  184  cattle,  411  sheep,  141  pigs,  605  chickens, 

82  dogs,  37  cats,  3  goats,  10  geese,  8  doves,  1  crow  and  2  bee¬ 
hives. 


The  Hale  Children  Dependable  young  Aroet,  who  now  stood  at  the 
and  thefr  outfit?  head  and  took  the  leadership  of  this  little 

orphaned  family  of  four  children,  saw  to  it 
that  he  had  sufficient  equipment  for  the  long  journey,  and  that 
it  was  in  as  good  condition  as  he  could  make  it.  He  had  two  good 
wagons,  four  oxen  and  two  cows.  To  the  heavier  wagon  he  hitched 
one  yoke  of  oxen  and  one  yoke  of  cows;  and  to  the  lighter  wagon, 
one  yoke  of  oxen.  He  drove  the  double  team;  and  Rachel,  the 
single  team.  The  two  little  boys  -  Alma  and  Solomon  -  would  take 
their  turn  at  driving  along  the  smooth  roads,  and  would  assist 
greatly  at  their  camping  places  on  the  way.  Alma  would  often 
drive  Aroet's  four  ox  team  while  the  latter  hunted  buffalo. 

They  were  fortunately  assigned  to  the  division  directed  by  Heber 
C.  Kimball  -  their  good  friend  and  adviser,  and  to  the  first  group 
of  fifty  of  which  their  tJnole  Henry  Harriman  was  captain. 
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Since  buffalo  and  antelope  were  plentiful 
along  the  way,  it  was  a  part  of  the  general 
plans  that  each  group  should  provide  its 
own  fresh  meat.  Aroet  was  appointed  one  of 
the  hunters  of  the  first  group  of  fifty, 
with  Ozro  Eastman  as  hunting  companion. 
Along  the  Platte  River,  especially,  would 
immense  herds  of  buffalo  be  seen.  Then  the 
chase  would  begin  with  the  hunters  on  horseback  with  their  guns. 
Great  bulls,  cows  and  calves  would  fall;  then  a  wagon  would  be 
dispatched  to  gather  them  up  and  bring  them  into 
camp,  where  they  would  be  skinned  and  the  meat 
cut  up  and  distributed  to  groups  of  ten. 

"When  running,  the  large  shaggy  head  of  the  buff¬ 
alo  hangs  low,”  the  camp  historian  wrote,  "about 
half  way  between  the  top  of  the  shoulders  and  the 
ground.  They  canter  like  an  ox  or  cow,  but  appear 
far  more  cumbersome  and  heavy,  especially  about 
the  foreparts,  which  look  larger  than  they  really 
are  on  account  of  the  long,  thick  matty  hair. 

They  run  tolerably  fast,  but  a  good  horse  will 
easily  gain  on  them.  They  will  run  a  long  time  without  diminish¬ 
ing  their  speed.  Their  meat  is  as  sweet  and  tender  as  veal.  The 
color  of  the  back  and  about  half  way  down  the  sides  is  a  light 
brown,  the  rest  is  a  very  dark  brown.” 


A  BUFFALO  HUNT 


Early  Inhabitants  of  the  Plains 


A  typical  scene  in  those 
days,  which  was  thrilling 
in  the  extreme,  was  describ¬ 
ed  in  William  Clayton’s 
Journal  (p.  135).  Said  he: 
”We  have  not  been  out  of 
sight  of  herds  of  buffalo 
today,  and  from  where  we 
are  camped,  I  am  satisfied 
we  can  see  over  5,000  with 
the  glass.  The  largest 
herd  we  have  yet  seen  is 
still  ahead  of  us.  The 


prairie  looks  black  with 

them,  both  on  this  and  on  the  other  side  of  the  river.  Some 
think  we  have  seen  today  as  many  as  100,000.  It  is  truly  a  sight 
wonderful  to  behold,  and  can  scarcely  be  credited  by  those  who 
have  not  actually  seen  them.” 


A  CLOSE-UP  OF  SOME  BUFFALO 

Seen  in  countless  thousands  on  the  Plains  by  the  Mormon  Pioneers. 
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Interesting  notations  made  by  all  the  writers  who  kept  records 
of  the  dally  activities  In  crossing  the  plains,  shows  where  the 
emigrants  for  lack  of  other  fuel,  were  compelled  to  gather  up 
the  dried  "buffalo  chips"  to  burn  for  fuel  in  cooking  their 
meals* 


fear  attack  Very  frequently  on  the  way,  they 
by  IncHTans:  would  be  greatly  molested  and  har¬ 
assed  by  hostile  bands  of  Indians* 

On  one  occasion,  the  camp  historian  made  this 
entry:  "It  was  decided  that  the  cannon  wagon 
should  be  unloaded,  the  box  put  on  another  wagon, 
so  that  the  cannon  can  always  be  ready  for  action* 
In  addition  of  ten  volunteers  was  made  to  the 
standing  guard,  and  ordered  that  all  horses  and 
mules  should  be  tied  inside  the  circle  at  night, 
and  the  cattle  and  cows  outside  within  a  few  rods 
of  the  wagons*  A  guard  to  be  placed  around  the 
cattle  when  turned  put  to  graze*  It  is  thought 
best  to  travel  with  the  wagons  four  abreast  and 
the  cannon  to  go  in  the  rear*” 

While  there  were  no  bloody  encounters,  yet  there 
were  numerous  instances  of  minor  difficulties 
with  the  Indians,  due  largely  to  their  marauding 
behavior  and  their  theft  of  horses  and  equipment* 


Mingling  of  "President  Young  and  President 
companies  Kimball  were  very  kind  and  in- 
in  campT~  dulgent.  They  would  often  arr¬ 
ange  their  encampments  within  a 
mile  or  so  of  each  other,  so  that  the  young 
folks  could  visit  with  each  other  and  enjoy 
occasional  sociability  and  recreation*"  So 
wrote  Aroet,  who  added  this  bit  of  human  in¬ 
terest:  "It  was  on  these  occasions  that  I 
had  opportunity  to  meet  and  enjoy  the  assoc- 
iation  of  Miss  Olive  Whittle."  And  these 
casual  meetings  must  have  developed  into  a 
real  love  affair,  for  it  will  be  seen  that  they  were  later  married. 


They  pass  the  The  great  caravan  passed  Port  Laramie,  termed 
Half-way  station:  the  half-way  station  of  the  long  journey  -  Just 

522  miles  from  Winter  Quarters.  And  by  August 
28th,  they  had  reached  the  last  crossing  of  the  Sweetwater  River, 
at  which  point  President  Young  wrote: 


"We  have  been  63  days  in  travelling  from  the  Elkhorn  to 
the  last  crossing  of  the  Sweetwater,  at  an  average  of 
12  miles  a  day,  resting  22  days  including  Sundays  to 
recruit  and  strengthen  our  cattle.  The  very  dry  season, 
the  scarcity  of  grass,  the  heavy  dragging,  dusty  roads, 
and  inhaling  so  much  of  the  alkali  by  breathing,  eating 
and  drinking,  has  been  the  cause  of  our  losing  many  of 
our  oattle*  "  -  (Brigham  Young  by  Nibley,  p.  122). 


Rachel  meets  her  All  along  the  way,  particularly  on  the 

Lover  on  the  Plains:  last  half  of  their  journey,  they  met  wagon 

trains  eastward-bound,  some  of  whom  were 
Moimon  Batallion  men  and  Mormon  emigrants  from  Salt  Lake  Valley  on 
their  way  back  to  Winter  Quarters  to  bring  on  their  families. 
Among  the  Batallion  boys  was  one  who  particularly  interested  love¬ 
ly  Rachel,  and  who,  in  fact,  was  making  her  the  sole  object  of 
his  laborious  trip  over  the  mountains  and  out  onto  the  plains. 

The  young  man  was  Lucas  Hoagland,  a  friend  of  the  family,  who  had 
known  Rachel  back  in  the  days  of  Nauvoo,  and  who  loved  her  with  a 


love  which  ripened  into  genuine  devotion.  He  hud  come  to  meet 
her  on  the  plains  and  lend  a  helping  hand  at  a  time  on  this 
journey  when  it  was  most  needed  in  getting  over  the  mountains 
with  their  weary  and  worn  teams  of  oxen  and  cows,  in  the  face 
of  existing  dangers  from  the  savage  red  men  and  ferocious  beasts. 


Fox  our  mrpcses  here,  let  us  suppose  this  to  a  picture  of 
Rachel  -sweet  arid  comely  -  in  her  19th  year,  as  she  was  at  that 
time  ,  driving  her  oxer.  3s  she  did  then,  with  her  little  9-year 
old  "brother,  Solomon,  at  her  side. 


Che 


formidable 
cha  lienee  rs 
of  the 
Rocky 
fountains 


s*  ~  .***_ 


-  .  r 
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THE  MORMON  PIONEERS  ENTERING  SALT  LAKE  VALLEY 


They  reach  their  Weary  in  body,  but  buoyant  in  spirit,  our 
destination  :  three  husky  young  heroes,  and  our  gentle,  but 

courageous  young  heroine,  reached  in  safety 
the  place  of  their  destination  -  the  land  of  their  dreams  -  to 
them  a  "land  of  Promise,"  as  it  was  to  thousands  of  their  fellow 
pilgrims. 

President  Young,  who  was  conducting  the  lead  company,  arrived  at 
the  designated  site  of  Salt  Lake  City  on  September  20,  1848;  and 
the  four  Hale  children  arrived  just  four  days  later  with  President 
Kimball* s  company.  They  had  been  four  months  on  the  way  frcm  Win¬ 
ter  Quarters,  and  had  travelled  over  1,000  miles  with  their  ox 
teams,  themselves  walking  a  good  portion  of  the  distance. 

But  we  cannot  end  the  story  here.  They  are  in  a  strange  land,  a 
thousand  miles  from  the  nearest  point  of  supply,  surrounded  by 
Indians  and  wild  beasts,  with  the  terrors  of  winter  approaching, 
and  no  home.  While  our  task  has  been  to  write  as  best  we  could, 
with  such  meagre  data  available,  the  Life  and  Ministry  of  Bishop 
Jonathan  H.  Hale  of  Nauvoo,  we  feel  it  an  unavoidable  duty  to 
stay  with  these  four  precious  souls  and  see  them  through  to  the 
end  of  their  mortal  days,  for  they  are  brou^it  very  close  to  him 
who  is  writing  these  pages,  as  well  as  to  most  of  those  who  will 
be  interested  in  reading  them. 


Their  complete  biographies  shall  be  left  for  deservedly  more  space 
and  attention  than  can  possibly  be  given  here.  The  only  thing  we 
even  shall  attempt,  in  the  extremely  limited  pages  available,  is 
to  simply  conclude  this  book  on  Jonathan  H.  Hale  by  touching  the 
points  in  the  lives  of  their  four  children,  who  lived  to 
come  to  the  Valleys  of  the  Mountains  and  do  the  work  which  he  and 
his  devoted  wife  were  prevented  by  death  from  accomplishing. 

At  this  time  (the  fall  of  1848)  they  were  in  ages  as  follows*  ' 
Aroe't . 20  Rachel . 19  Alma . 12  Solomon . 9. 
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Chapter  XIX 


THE  FOUR  ORPHANS 


First  year  in  Salt  Lake  Valley 
and  their  last  year  together. 


* 


*0,  ye  mountains  high,  where  the 
dear  blue  sky, 

Arohes  over  the  vale  of  the  free, 

Where  the  pure  breezes  blow  and 
the  clear  streamlets  flow, 

How  I*ve  longed  to  your  bosom  to  flee." 


The  Hale  Children 
were  assigned  a 
city  lot  : 

of  the  barracade, 
built  around  what 
with  their  houses 


Upon  their  arrival  in  the 
Valley,  on  Sunday,  September 
24,  1848,  the  Hale  children 
camped  Just  outside  the  wall 
which  the  *47  pioneers  had 
is  now  known  as  Pioneer  Park, 
inside. 


They  build  them¬ 
selves  a  home  : 


At  religious  services  held  in  the  old  Bowery 
that  day,  it  was  agreed  that  Brigham  Young  and 
Heber  C.  Kimball  should  "allot  to  the  people 

their  inheritances  "  and  "apportion  the  city  lots."  The  Hale 
children  were  subsequently  assigned  a  building  lot  on  North  Temple 
Street,  two  blocks  west  of  the  Temple  Square,  on  the  North  side  °r 
the  Street.  Beginning  at  the  southeast  corner  of  this  second 
block,  Henry  Harriman,  the  children’s  uncle,  was  given  the  corner 
lot,  and  the  children  were  assigned  the  one  next  to  him  on  the  west 

The  Hale  boys  under  the  leadership  of  Aroet, 
with  the  assistance  of  young  Lucas  Hoagland, 
began  at  once  to  build  for  themselves  a  home 
of  logs  and  adobes.  They  unloaded  their 
heavy  wagon  and  hitched  onto  it  four  oxen 
and  went  up  into  the  canyon  and  brought  out 
logs.  By  this  time  a  small  saw  mill  had  been 
set  up  in  the  valley,  to  which  the  boys  took 
logs  to  8 aw  up  for  lumber  and  to  pay  the  toll 
for  the  sawing.  All  they  were  allowed  from 
this  little  mill,  which  was  greatly  limited 
in  capacity  and  on  which  great  demands  were  made,  was  simply 
boards  enough  for  one  window  frame  and  one  door  frame  -  no  more. 

In  the  meantime,  they  had  set  themselves  to  the  task  of  making 
what  was  called  Spanish  adobes,  molded  from  a  clay  mixture  and 
dried  in  the  sun.  In  preparation  for  this  particular  job,  Aroet 
took  the  endgate  from  one  of  his  wagons  to  a  carpenter  by  a 
name  of  Shumway,  who  made  for  him  a  "pair  of  adobe  molds,  size 
18  x  9  x  4  inches."  He  was  surprised,  he  said,  to  meet  Brother 
Shumway,  whom  he  had  known  in  Nauvoo. 

Before  winter  had  closed  in  too  severely,  the  Hale  children  were 
housed  within  the  sheltering  walls  of  their  one  room  cabin,  in 
which  they  all  lived  that  first  winter.  It  was  built  of  adobes 
and  logs,  with  a  dirt  roof  and  the  bare  ground  for  a  floor.  They 
could  not  get  a  door  or  window,  so  they  hung  up  canvas  in  these 
two  openings.  In  one  end  of  the  cabin  they  built  a  firs  P  ac 
to  provide  heat  and  in  which  they  cooked  their  food.  The  next 
year  (1349)  they  constructed  a  two-story  home,  which  structure 
was  built  principally  x>f  adobes,  with  two  rooms  above  and  two 
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below  and  a  lean-to  in  the  rear*  This  is  said  to  be  the  second 
home  constructed  in  the  17th  Ward  in  Salt  Lake  City. 

Rachel  and  Lucas  Just  three  months  after  their  arrival  in  the 
are  married:  ★  Salt  Lake  Valley,  a  courtship  which  began  back 

in  th0  toys  Qf  Nauvoo  finally  culminated  in 
marriage,  when,  on  December  24,  1848,  Rachel  Hale  and  Lucas  Hoag- 
land  were  united  in  the  holy  bonds  of  matrimony*  The  five  of  them 
lived  in  the  little  one  room  cabin  -  Rachel,  her  husband  and  her 
three  brothers.  Together  they  experienced  the  suffering  and  pri¬ 
vation  of  the  hard,  cold  winter  of  1848-9  -  their  first  in  this 
valley  of  the  mountains.  p — ^ 

Extreme  The  severity  of  conditions  among  those  early  colonists 
privation:  during  the  winter  and  spring  of  1848-9,  we  find  con¬ 
firmed  in  a  recorded  statement  by  President  Brigham 
Young  on  April  9,  1849,  wherein  he  called  attention  to  the  suffer¬ 
ing  incident  to  shortage  of  food,  and  stated  that  "the  price  of 
com  is  from  $2.00  to  $3.00  a  bushel,  with  none  in  the  market  at 
any  price.  Wheat  has  ranged  from  $4.00  to  $5.00  ,  and  potatoes 
from  $6.00  to  $20.00  a  bushel***  and  on  June  29th,  President  Young 
wrote: 


"In  consequence  of  the  scanty  harvest  of  1848  (the  year  of 
the  cricket  devastation,  and  the  coming  of  the  gulls  to 
devour  the  crickets),  breadstuffs  and  other  provisions 
became  very  scarce  in  the  Valley,  and  many  of  the  people 
were  necessitated  to  eat  raw-hides,  to  dig  thistle  and 
sego  roots  to  subsist  upon*" 

Apostle  Parley  P.  Pratt,  who  conducted  another  company  from  Win¬ 
ter  Quarters  in  1847,  following  the  vanguard  under  President  Young 
same  year,  said  in  his  own  autobiography,  page  401: 

"We  arrived  in  the  Valley  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake  late  in 
September,  1847.  Here  we  found  a  fort  commenced  and  partly 
built  by  the  pioneers,  consisting  of  an  enclosure  of  a  block 
of  ten  acres  with  a  wall,  or  in  part  of  buildings  of  adobes 
or  logs.  We  also  found  a  city  laid  out  and  a  public  square 
dedicated  for  a  Temple  of  God.  We  found  also  much  ground 
planted  in  late  crops,  which  however  did  not  mature,  being 
planted  late  in  July;  although  there  were  obtained  for  seed 
a  few  small  potatoes,  from  the  size  of  a  pea  upward  to  that 
of  half  an  inch  in  diameter.  These  being  sound  and  planted 
another  year  produced  some  very  fine  potatoes." 

Elder  James  Brown,  who  was  active  among  the  first  pioneers,  wrote 
in  his  personal  history,  p.  118,  concerning  that  terrible  first 
winter  in  the  Valley,  1847-8: 

"Some  of  the  inhabitants  were  living  in  log  cabins,  others 
in  dugouts,  and  still  others  in  sheds.  Almost  everybody 
was  living  on  short  rations,  crickets  and  grasshoppers  having 
destroyed  most  of  the  crops.  The  whole  face  of  the  country 
was  brown  and  dry,  except  small  streaks  along  the  water  cour¬ 
ses.  There  was  no  provinder  for  stock,  and  we  could  only  turn 
them  out  upon  the  range  and  trust  them  and  ourselves  to  a  kind 
providence.  Timber  for  fuel  and  fencing  and  building  purposes 
was  high  in  the  mountains,  to  get  which  we  had  to  make  roads 
at  great  effort  and  expense."  And  the  snow  fall  that  winter 
was  heavy,  "ranging  in  depth  from  lfc  feet  to  as  much  as  5  feet 
in  places." 

Aroet  given  Since  President  Young  had  declared  that  "every 

Five-Acre  Tract:  man  who. came  here  should  have  his  land  measured 

out  to  him,"  there  was  "measured  out"  to  Aroet 
a  five-acre  tract  of  farming  land  on  the  southeast  bench,  near 
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the  present  site  of  Sugar  House,  in  the 
early  spring  of  1849,  which  he  at  once  be¬ 
gan  to  plow  and  plant.  It  is  very  evident 
that,  at  least  during  the  forepart  of  this 
year,  Lucas  Hoagland  was  working  with  him, 
as  Aroet  wrote  in  his  own  autobiography: 

"My  brother-in-law,  Lucas  Hoagland,  secured 
from  his  father,  Bishop  Hoagland,  three  sacks 
of  seed  wheat,  which  we  planted.”  Later  on  he  added:  "After  Lu¬ 
cas  married  my  sister,  I,  of  course,  had  more  help  to  sustain  the 
family,  and  it  fell  to  my  lot  to  attend  to  the  watering  of  the 
wheat,  while  Lucas  was  working  around  where  he  could  get  a  few 
provisions  for  the  family.  He  often  went  to  Provo  to  catch  fish 
and  dry  them.” 


In  carrying  on  this  work  of  watering  his  wheat  and  taking  care  of 
his  farm,  referred  to  by  Aroet,  he  would  leave  home  early  Monday 
morning  with  a  little  bag  of  corn  meal,  a  broiling  kettle  and 
spoon,  a  bed  quilt,  his  shovel  and  one  of  his  milch  cows,  to  be 
gone  for  the  week.  For  his  breakfast ,  he  would  make  a  porridge  of 
corn  meal  and  milk;  for  his  noon  luncheon,  he  would  dig  segos  and 
make  another  call  on  the  friendly  old  cow;  and  for  dinner,  he  would 
obtain  another  contribution  from  the  cow,  throw  into  it  a  handful 
of  corn  meal  and  cook  it  over  a  camp  fire,  the  same  as  he  had  done 
in  the  morning.  Then  he  would  roll  up  in  his  quilt  and  drift  away 
into  well-earned  sleep  and  rest.  When  Saturday  night  came,  he 
would  throw  his  quilt  over  the  cow’s  back  and  swing  the  shovel  over 
his  shoulder  and  start  for  home,  following  the  little  cow  down  the 
winding  four-mile  trail. 


Alma  and  Solomon  During  the  spring  and  summer  of  1849,  Alma 
herd  cows  on  hills:  and  Solomon,  aged  13  and  10,  respectively, 

besides  helping  about  the  home,  got  jobs  herd¬ 
ing  cows  on  the  hills,  and  later,  on  the  grassy  bottom  lands.  For 
their  noon  luncheon,  they  would  dig  and  eat  sego  and  thistle  roots 
and  usually  bring  their  pockets  full  home  to  their  sister. 

Wheat  crop  The  boys  had  a  very  sad  exper- 

devoured  ience  in  this  first  undertaking 

ST  crickets:  to  raise  wheat  in  the  Salt  Lake 

Valley.  Their  planting  of  the 
five  acres  began  to  show  evidence  of  a  good 
crop.  Aroet  was  giving  to  it  all  his  time 
and  attention,  for  they  knew  that  to  have 
bread  the  following  winter,  meant  to  success¬ 
fully  mature  this  crop.  He  diverted  water 
from  Mill  Creek  through  e  ditch  he  had  made, 
and  watered  his  wheat  each  week,  he  said. 

"But  one  day,  about  the  middle  of  June,"  he 
wrote,  "when  I  went  out  to  water  my  wheat  again, 
I  found  to  my  surprise  and  dismay  that  my  field 
was  covered  with  myriads  of  crickets  and  grass¬ 
hoppers,  which  were  fast  sweeping  away  my  grain. 
We  fought  them  in  every  way  we  could  think  of; 
but  most  of  us  on  the  bench  lost  the  greater 
portion  of  our  crops.  Most  of  the  crops  near 
the  city  were  saved  by  the  sea  gulls,  which  came  and  devoured  the 
crickets,  as  they  had  done  the  year  before  ....  The  last  of  June, 
Just  before  the  harvest,  was  the  hardest  time  of  1849." 


Aroet  offers  The  pathos  and  exigency  of  the  situation,  may  be 
saddle  horse  best  told  and  visualized  in  Aroet's  own  words. 

for  food  stuffs:  Said  he  - 


★  ★ 
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"I  had  a  fine  little  saddle  horse  that 
Lucas  had  given  me,  which  he  suggested 
that  I  trade  for  food  stuff  of  any  kind. 

I  saddled  my  horse  and  rode  up  to  Neff*s 
mill.  Many  were  there  trying  to  buy  flour. 

I  talked  with  brother  Heff  and  explained  to 
him  my  circumstances,  and  offered  him  my 
horse,  saddle  and  bridle  for  three  pecks 
of  corn  meal  -  one  to  take  home  with  me, 
one  the  next  week  and  one  the  third  week. 

What  do  you  think  his  answer  was? 

"Looking  sternly  at  me,  he  shook  his  finger 
in  my  face  and  said:  *You  big  boob,  you! 

What  are  you  thinking  of?  The  idea  of  try¬ 
ing  to  get  three  pecks  of  meal,  when  there 
are  women  here  begging  for  two  quarts  to 
take  home  with  them  to  feed  their  little 
children. *  I  was  deeply  hurt  and  disappointed.  What  next  to  do, 

I  did  not  know.  Haunting  my  mind  was  the  dire  situation  of  our 
little  family  at  home,  with  not  enough  food  for  another  meal.  I 
got  onto  my  pony  and  road  way  -  crying  like  a  child. 

I  rode  over  to  my  field  and  commenced  fighting  crickets  and  grass¬ 
hoppers  again,  in  the  vain  hope  of  saving  at  least  a  part  of  my 
wheat  crop.  Toward  evening  I  heard  a  noise  coming  from  Emigration 
Canyon.  It  was  a  company  of  gold  hunters  on  their  way  with  four 
and  six  horse  teams  to  California.  I  sprang  upon  my  horse  and  ran 
over  to  meet  them.  They  had  just  encamped.  They  appeared  to  be 
excited  about  gold  in  California,  and  they  asked  me  a  lot  of  ques¬ 
tions,  among  others:  what  news  from  the  gold  field,  had  any  more 
of  the  Batallion  boys  returned,  had  I  seen  any  of  the  gold?  It 
so  happened  that  I  had  a  little  California  gold  in  my  pooket,  which 
Lucas  Hoagland  had  given  me  to  buy  food  with,  I  let  them  see  th3 
gold,  and  they  were  all  excited  about  it.  While  they  were  looking 
at  the  gold,  an  old  man  beckoned  me  to  one  side  and  said:  *1  have 
a  span  of  American  4-year  old  gray  colts,  which  I  have  been  work- 
ing  on  lead,  and  they  are  pulled  down  pretty  thin.  I  will  trade 
you  that  span  of  horses  with  their  harness  and  leader-bars  for 
your  pony,  saddle  and  bridle.* 

"As  we  were  examining  the  horses,  I  was  all  the  while  thinking  of 
my  sister  and  two  little  brothers  at  home  without  food.  Anri  j 
thought,  also,  of  what  the  miller  had  said  to  me.  My  situation 
was  desperate,  so  I  asked  the  man:  »Can  you  spare  a  little  flour 
or  something  I  can  take  home  to  the  family  to  eat?*  He  told  me 
to  come  over  to  his  wagon  and  he  would  see  what  he  could  find. 
He^t7^ew  out  t0  me  a  10-pound  sack  of  flour,  a  small  bag  of  beans, 
and  10  pounds  of  bacon.  By  that  time  supper  had  been  prepared 
and  they  invited  me  to  eat  with  them.  That  seemed  the  best  meal 

I  had  ever  eaten.  I  had  not  tasted  white  bread  and  bacon  for 
months. 


I  led  my  team  of  horses  home.  When  Rachel  saw  the  flour  and 
beans  and  bacon,  she  wept  for  joy.  Through  some  trades  I  made 
later ,  this  team  of  horses  brought  me  two  yoke  of  oxen,  a  wagon 
and  a  new  suit  of  clothes."  .  9  & 


Aroet  L.  Hale  He  met  her  on  the  plains  -  they  became  friends  - 
marries-kand  before  they  reached  Salt  Lake  valley,  Aroet 

^^1®  and  Olive  Whittle  were  lovers.  Their 
courtstlip  continued  over  a  year,  when  they  were 
married  in  Salt  Lake  City  on  September  15,  1849,  President  Heber 
C.  kimball  performed  the  ceremony  uniting  them  in  wedlock. 


+  +  +  + 
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The  parting  The  fall  of  1849  witnessed  the  parting  of  the  ways 
57~the  ways:  for  the  four  Hale  children.  Rachel,  who  had  married 

- Lucas  Hoagland  the  year  before,  now  moved  over  to 

Chauncy  W.  West’s,  brother-in-law  to  Lucas,  while  the  latter  was 
freighting  in  California.  She  took  her  little  brother,  Solomon, 
with  her.  Aroet  had  just  married,  as  above  noted,  and  remained 
in  the  home  they  had  built  on  North  Temple  street.  He  kept  his 
little  brother,  Alma,  with  him. 


From  here  on  we  shall  treat  them  separately  -  simply  noting  the 
important  events  in  their  lives,  and  concluding  with  a  complete 
list  of  their  respective  families,  giving  the  names  and  dates  and 
places  of  birth  of  all  their  children.  After  this  date  (1849) 
the  four  lived  - 

Aroet  for  62  more  years, 

Rachel  for  4  more  years,  ^ 

♦  Alma  for  59  more  years,  ▼ 

Solomon  for  76  more  years. 


PORT  LARAMIE 

The  half-way  station  of  the  Plains  at  junction 
of  Laramie  and  North  Platte  Rivers,  in  Eastern 
Wyoming.  Established  by  American  Pur  Coronary 

in  1834. 


FORT  HALL 


Between  Pocatello  and  Blackfoot,  Idaho.  Established  by  Nathan¬ 
iel  Wyetn  and  o he  aur  traders  in  1834,  and  named  for  William 
Hall,  who  financed  the  fur  trading  enterprise  in  1834. 
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HALE 


AROET  L. 


135 


Aroet  Lucius  Hale  was  truly  a  pioneer  character  of  the  distinctive 
quality  of  the  time  and  of  the  people*  He  possessed  a  rugged  in¬ 
dividualism  with  the  bravery  of  a  lion,  yet  gentle  and  kind.  When 
there  was  work  to  be  done,  he  was  there;  and  when  there  was  fight¬ 
ing  to  be  done,  he  was  also  there.  He  was  always  among  the  vol¬ 
unteers,  never  among  the  conscripted.  He  was  the  protector  of  the 
weak  and  defenseless,  a  friend  of  the  poor  and  oppressed.  He  was 
a  patriot  of  human  liberties,  a  soldier  of  righteousness.  He  was 
possessed  of  a  sublime  courage,  with  a  dependableness  that  never 
failed,  and  an  industry  which  motivated  his  useful  and  busy  life 
to  the  end  of  his  days.  His  hospitable  home  was  ever  open  to  the 
weary  traveler  and  to  the  hungry  and  afflicted,  who  needed  help 
and  comfort.  He  was  endowed  with  a  jovial  nature,  which  made  him 
very  companionable  and  the  life  of  the  crowd. 


I 


As  the  author  visualizes  his  Uncle  Aroet  L.  Hale,  as  he  personally 
knew  him  over  many  years,  he  sees  a  kindly  old  gentleman,  with  an 
alert  mind  and  an  intense  humanism.  He  always  showed  an  interest 
in  you  -  whoever  you  were  -  and  in  what  ynu  were  doing.  He  always 
imparted  words  of  good  cheer  and  encouragement.  To  him  life  was 
a  tremendous  reality,  but  his  sense  of  good  humor  brightened  many 
a  dark  spot.  His  lofty  concepts  of  religious  principles  of  belief 
and  practice  were  ennobling  factors  in  the  integration  of  his  very 
substantial  Christian  character.  He  was  a  man  loved  and  respected 
by  all  who  knew  him. 


In  viewing  him  from  this  distance,  he  looms  high  among  the  noble  men 
of  his  generation*  His  crowning  glory,  it  would  now  seem,  as  we  scan 
again  the  field  for  the  purposes  of  this  chapter,  rests  in  his  numer¬ 
ous  and  splendid  family,  to  whom  he  was  devoted  with  an  undying  love, 
and  who  are  carrying  on  with  increasing  numbers  in  the  sublime  faith 
in  God  and  indomitable  courage,  which  he  transmitted  to  them,  holding 
high  and  untarnished  the  name  they  bear,  of  which  he  was  so  justly 
proud . 


Was  acquainted  with  Aroet  L.  Hale  enjoyed  the  per- 

Prophet  Joseph:  sonal  acquaintance  of  the  Pro¬ 

phet  Joseph  Smith  and  often  re¬ 
lated  his  experiences  in  the  Prophet’s  home  and  in 
the  Hale  home  when  the  Prophet  and  his  wife  visited 
there;  also  in  the  Nauvoo  Legion,  in  which  Aroet 
served  as  a  member  of  the  band.  He  was  also  person¬ 
ally  acquainted  with  President  Brigham  Young  and  with 
the  successive  leaders  of  the  Church,  including  Pres¬ 
ident  Heber  J.  Grant,  who  was  the  second  President  of 
Tooele  Stake  at  Grantsville,  Aroet fs  home  town. 


Joseph 


Froa  a  painting  by 
Law  K.  Newbury.  | 


STREET  IN  NAUVOO 


Aroet  was  18  years  old  when 
he  left  Nauvoo.  He  had  lived 
there  for  five  years  in  the 
parental  home  -  working  with 
his  Father  -  Bishop  Jonathan 
H.  Hale.  In  the  Temple  shown 
in  this  picture,  he  was  or¬ 
dained  an  Elder  and  received 
his  endowments.  He  hauled 
stone  and  assisted  in  building 
this  sacred  edifice. 
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An  adequate  concept  of  the  life  and  activity  of  Aroet  will  require 
a  review  of  over  half  of  this  book,  for  he  comes  conspicuously  in¬ 
to  the  picture  in  Chapter  Ten,  at  the  age  of  ten,  and  is  heard 
from  all  along  the  line  thereafter*  At  the  beginning  of  this  par¬ 
ticular  chapter,  we  have  reached  the  year  1849,  when  he  is  a  marr¬ 
ied  man  of  21  years,  having  entered  marital  bonds  on  September 
15th  of  this  year  with  Miss  Olive  Whittle,  as  we  have  shown  in 
the  preceding  chapter*  He  was  born  at  Dover,  New  Hampshire,  on 
the  18th  of  May,  1828*  _ _  * 


First  year  of  Aroet* s  first  /ear  of  married  life  was  simply  another 
marriedlTfe:  year  of  life  -  filled  with  hard  work,  anxiety  and 

fighting  Indians.  His  home  had  already  been  estab¬ 
lished  in  the  house  which  he  and  the  boys  had  built  following  their 
arrival  in  Salt  Lake  Valley,  the  fall  of  1848.  He  and  his  wife 
Olive,  and  his  little  13-year-old  brother,  Alma,  constituted  his 
family. 


A  militiaman-  In  March  of  1849,  a  revival  of  the  old  Nauvoo 
Indian  fighter:  Legion,  of  which  Aroet  was  a  member,  serving 

as  a  drummer  in  the  band,  took  form  in  Salt  Lake 
Valley  with  the  organization  of  a  militia.  Typical  of  Aroet*s 
spirit,  he  volunteered  and  was  ^A^made  a  member,  at  first 
playing  the  snare  drum,  but  >«q^^\^very  soon  becoming  one  of 
the  "minute-men,”  meaning  men  dfjjgiifr,  who  could  and  would  respond 
for  action  on  a  minute's  not—  ice,  when  emergencies  arose— 

and  they  arose,  and  plenty  of  them.  He  gave  service  for 

about  six  years,  during  which  *  time  he  was  commissioned 

first  as  "Order ly-Sargeant ,"  and  then  as  "Batallion  Adjutant." 

He  took  part  in  practically  all  the  skirmishes  with  the  Indians. 


By  February,  1850,  serious  trouble  was  precipitated, 
and  100  "minute  men,"  properly  mounted,  were  dispatch¬ 
ed  under  Captain  George  D.  Grant  to  Provo.  Since 
Aroet  was  one  of  this  company  and  has  written  the  stor; 
it  may  best  be  told  in  his  own  words:  "We  arrived  in 
Provo  on  February  7th  with  snow  a  foot  deep;  weather 
very  cold.  We  found  the  Indians  fortified  in  an  old 
bed  of  the  Provo  river.  They  had  felled  cottonwoods 
along  the  bank  and  piled  up  snow,  leaving  port  holes 
through  which  to  shoot.  We  fought  for  two  days  with 
little  effect.  Then  General  Daniel  H.  Wells  arrived 
with  more  men  and  cannon.  A  grand  charge  was  made 
February  10th.  Several  Indians  were  killed  and  wound¬ 
ed.  Some  of  our  men  were  wounded,  one  killed.  The  G.oaTvr  > 

Indians  were  completely  routed;  many  fled  across  the 
rIv®r ,  wading  in  the  icy  water  up  to  their  necks.  They  were  led  by 
Chief  Walker  and  Big  Elk,  We  took  quite  a  number  prisoners,  and 
marched  them  to  Salt  Lake  City.  Some  of  the  children  were  taken  by 
families  of  the  citizens.  The  rest  were  allowed  to  return  to  their 
tribe  in  *the  spring." 


/his  formidable  and  cunhing  foe  -  Chief  Wah-ka-ra  - 
Chief ^WalSer;  (called  hy  the  whites  Chief  Walker)  referred  to  by 
.  .  .  _  Aroet,  played  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  colorful 

and  turbulent  history  of  the  early  settlement  of  this  western  coun¬ 
ty*  first  read  of  him  in  Captain  John  C.  Fremont's  report  of 

7iS-,S??1?ration  and  survey  of  the  Utah  and  Rocky  Mountain  region 
in  1843-4,  repeated  again  in  1845.  Under  date  of  May  20,  1844  he 
recorded:  9  9 


We  met  a  band  of  Utah  Indians,  headed  by  a  well-known  chief, 
who  had  obtained  the  American  name  of  Walker  (Wah-ka-ra). 

They  were  all  mounted,  aimed  with  rifles,  and  use  their  rifles 
well.  They  were  journeying  slowly  toward  the  Spanish  trail, 
to  levy  their  usual  tribute  upon  the  great  California  caravan. 
They  were  robbers  of  a  higher  order  than  those  of  the  desert. 
They  conducted  their  depredations  with  form  and  under  the  color 
of  trade  and  toll  for  passing  through  their  country."  ( "Utah^ 
Vol.  1,  p.  40,  by  Alter).  * 
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Of  Chief  Wahkara  (Walker)  E.  F.  Beale,  Superintendent  of  Indian 
affairs  in  California  and  Gwinn  Harris  Heap  wrote  on  July  31, 

1853,  in  the  Journal  of  their  "Expedition  from  Missouri  to  Calif¬ 
ornia,"  giving  much  interesting  detail  about  him  and  his  depredations, 
from  which  we  quote  the  following: 

"Chief  Wahkara  is  a  man  of  great  subtlety  and  indomitable 
energy*  He  is  not  a  Utahn  by  birth,  but  has  acquired  such 
an  extraordinary  ascendency  over  that  tribe  (the  Utahs)  by 
his  daring  exploits,  that  all  the  restless  spirits  and  ambi¬ 
tious  young  warriors  in  it  have  joined  his  standard*  Having 
an  unlimited  supply  of  fine  horses,  and  being  inured  to  every 
fatigue  and  privation,  he  keeps  the  territories  of  New  Mexico 
and  Utah,  the  Provinces  of  Chihuahua  and  Sonora,  and  the  South¬ 
ern  portion  of  California  in  constant  alarm*  His  movements 
are  rapid  and  his  plans  are  so  skillfully  and  secretly  laid, 
that  he  has  never  once  failed  in  any  enterprise,  and  has  scarce¬ 
ly  disappeared  from  one  district  before  he  is  heard  of  in  another* 

.  The  principal  object  of  his  forays  is  to  drive  off  horses 

and  cattle,  but  more  particularly  the  first;  and  among  the  Utahs 
we  notice  horses  with  brands  familiar  to  us  in  New  Mexico  and 
California."  ("Utah,"  Vol.  1,  p.  153,  by  Alter). 


Indian  slave  As  early  as  January  5,  1852,  President  Brigham  Young, 
traffic:  then  Governor  of  Utah  Territory,  wrote  in  his  mess¬ 

age  to  the  Legislature  a  vehement  protest  against 
Indian  slave  traffic  in  children,  wherein  he  stated  in  words  of  the 
great  statesman  and  humanitarian  that  he  was: 

"Human  flesh  to  be  dealt  in  as  property,  is  not  consistent  or 
compatible  with  the  principles  of  government.  My  own  feelings 
are  that  no  property  can  or  should  be  recognized  as  existing 
in  slaves*"  ("Deseret  News,"  Jan.  10,  1852). 

Remarking  further  on  the  same  subject  of  the  Indian  slave  trade, 
Governor  Young  said: 
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"The  Utahs  were  in  the  habit  of  stealing  children  from  the 
Piedes  and  other  weak  tribes  and  trading  them  to  the  Mexi¬ 
cans*  when  the  parents  of  the  stolen  children  resisted,  the 
Utes’would  kill  them  rather  than  relinquish  the  children," 

('Imp.  Era,"  Vol,  41,  p.  408),  ( "Com.H  of  C"  Vol.  4,  p.36-40) . 

a r 06 1  and  a  i nift  ordered  On  July  30,  1853,  both  Aroet  L.  Hale  and 
into”milit ary  service  his  brother,  Alma  H.  Hale,  as  members  of 
aaaTnst  the  ind ians the  Militia,  were  notified  to  respond 

— - immediately  in  armed  defense  measures 

against  Chief  Wahkara  (Walker)  and  his  vicious  band  of  red  warriors. 
This  notification  came  as  an  order  from  "Head  Quarters,  Nauvoo  Leg¬ 
ion,  and  of  the  Militia  of  the  territory  of  Utah,"  signed  by  "Brig¬ 
ham  Young,  Governor,  Ex  Officio  Superintendent  of  Indian  affairs, 
and  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Militia,"  in  which  he  stated,  in  part: 

"It  is  evident  that  the  Indians  intend  to  prey  and  subsist  upon 
our  stock  and  will  shoot  and  kill  whenever  and  wherever  they 

. . No  settlement  must  be  allowed  to  remain  without 

having  a  good  and  substantial  Fort . In  no  case  permit 

Indians  to  commit  depredations  upon  the  property  in  any  of 
your  districts."  ("Deseret  News,"  July  30,  1853). 

In  addressing  a  congregation  in  the  Tabernacle,  Salt  Lake  City, 
the  following  day,  Sunday,  July  31,  1853,  President  Brigham  Young 
said: 

"How  many  times  have  I  been  asked  in  the  past  week  what  I 
intended  to  do  with  Walker.  I  say,  LET  HIM  ALONE,  SEVERELY. 

I  have  not  made  war  on  the  Indians,  nor  am  I  calculating  to 
do  it.  My  policy  is  to  give  them  presents  and  be  kind  to 
them.  Instead  of  being  Walker’s  enemy,  I  have  sent  him  a 
great  pile  of  tobacco  to  smoke  when  he  is  lonely  in  the 
mountains."  ("Camp.  Hist,  of  Ch.1!  Roberts,  Vol.  4,  p.  49). 

Brigham  Young’s  parley  From  the  writings  of  S.  N.  Carvalho,  the 
with  (JEief  Walker:  artist  who  drew  the  picture  of  Chief  Wah- 

-  kara  (Walker)  and  his  brother  -  Arrapene, 

shown  previously  in  this  chapter,  we  learn  still  more  of  the  ex*» 
ceedingly  interesting  history  of  this  Chief  of  the  Utahs  during 
the  time  about  which  we  are  writing,  and  in  which  Aroet  and  Alma 
figured. 

It  appears  that  artist  Carvalho  was  invited  by  President  Brigham 
Young  to  accompany  him  and  his  large  cavalcade  on  a  "peace  mission 
to  the  rendezvous  of  Chief  Wahkara  (Walker).  This  journey,  which 
in  fact  was  designed  as  a  tour  of  the  southern  settlements  of  the 
Saints,  was  begun  on  the  4th  of  May,  1854.  The  cavalcade  "consisted 
of  82  men,  14  women  and  5  children.  They  travelled  in  34  carriages 
and  had  95  animals."  ("Brigham  Young,"  by  Nibley,  p.  215).  Nar- 
valho  states  that  in  the  company  was  also  a  sizable  group  of  "mounted 
men."  Brigham  Young  was  at  this  time  Church  President,  Territorial 
Governor  and  Superintendent  of  Indian  affairs,  and  he  was  accompanied 
by  the  leading  men  in  his  composite  Council. 

Mr.  Carvalho  gives  us  the  location  of  Chief  Wahkara ’s  rendezvous, 
as  follows: 

"The  village  where  Wahkara  permanently  resides,  when  not 
traveling,  is  situated  about  one  mile  off  the  main  road, 
from  the  city  of  Nephi,  to  the  Sevier  River,"  which  is  at 
a  point  about  15  miles  south  of  Nephi. 

Of  the  meeting  of  Brigham  Young  and  Chief  Wahkara  (Walker),  the 
same  author  writes: 
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"When  the  cavalcade  arrived  on  the  road,  opposite  Wahkara *s 
camp,  Governor  Young  sent  a  deputation  to  inform  Wahkara 
that  he  had  arrived  and  would  be  ready  to  give  him  an  aud¬ 
ience  at  a  certain  hour  that  day. 

"Wahkara  sent  word  back  to  say:  *If  Governor  Young  wanted 
to  see  him,  he  must  come  to  his  camp,  as  he  did  not  intend 
to  leave  it  to  see  anybody.* 

"When  this  message  was  delivered  to  Governor  Young,  he  gave 
orders  for  the  whole  cavalcade  to  proceed  to  Wahkara *s  camp. 

"....Old  Wahkara  was  a  king,  a  great  chief.  He  stood  upon  the 

dignity  of  his  position . Governor  Young,  at  the  expense 

of  the  people  of  Utah,  brought  with  him  sixteen  head  of  cattle, 
blankets  and  clothing,  trinkets,  tobacco,  arms  and  ammunition," 

which  he  presented  to  the  Chief.  " . The  Utah  Indians  pos^ 

sessed  rifles  of  the  first  quality . "The  Governor  and  his 

council  were  invited  into  Wahkara* s  lodge,  and  at  the  request 
of  His  Excellency,  I  accompanied  them.  Wahkara  sat  on  a  buffalo 
robe,  wrapped  in  his  blanket,  with  the  old  chiefs  around  him; 
he  did  not  rise,  but  held  out  his  hand  to  Governor  Young,  and 
made  room  for  him  by  his  side."  Among  the  old  chiefs  surround¬ 
ing  Wahkara,  were  noted  the  following:  "Ammon,  Squashhead, 
Grosepine,  Petetnit,  Kanoshe,  a  San  Pete  Chief,  and  other  cele¬ 
brated  Indians."  Dimick  B.  Huntington  acted  as  interpreter. 

Chief  Wahkara  was  silent;  he  refused  to  say  anything  the  first 
day.  However,  several  of  the  other  chiefs  declared  for  con¬ 
tinued  warfare.  They  felt  aggrieved  and  wanted  the  "Americats 
to  come  out  into  the  open  and  fight."  ....•• "I  made  a  sketch 
of  Wahkara  as  he  sat  in  council,"  Artist  Carvalho  wrote. 

The  following  day,  the  council  was  again  resumed  in  Chief  Wahkara »s 
lodge,  "who  is  a  man  of  imposing  appearance,"  noted  Carvalho.  He 
was  now  prepared  to  talk.  Said  he: 

1  "Wahkara  has  heard  talk  of  good  Mormon  Chief.  Wahkara  no  like 
to  go  to  war  with  him.  Sometimes  Wahkara  take  his  young  men 
and  go  away  to  sell  horses.  Then  Americats  come  and  kill  his 
wife  and  children.  Why  not  come  and  fight  when  Wahkara  is 
home?  ....Mericats  kill  Indians  ..  Indians  kill  Mericats.... 

Why  not  Mericats  kill  Wahkara?  Wahkara *s  heart  sore.  Wah¬ 
kara  no  want  fight  Mormon  Chief  -  he  good  man.  Great  Spirit 
say,  *Make  Peace.*" 

Thus  saying.  Chief  Wahkara  lighted  the  pipe  of  peace,  which  he  smoked 
and  passed  it  to  Governor  Young  and  others  of  the  council,  all  of  whom 
smoked  to  evidence  their  accord  in  the  peace  pact.  Whereupon  the 
council  dissolved. 

Chief  Wahkara,  it  appears,  kept  faith  with  Brigham  Young  and  his 
people,  and  "made  war  upon  them  no  more."  In  fact,  and  to  evidence 
his  good  faith  and  to  offer  protection,  Chief  Wahkara  with  certain 
of  the  other  chiefs  and  a  number  of  young  warriors,  "all  mounted  on 
splendid  horses,"  accompanied  President  Young  and  his  cayalcade  on 
their  journey  to  the  settlements  southward. 

Brigham  Young  buys  Right  after  this  council  meeting,  Mr.  Carvalho 
two  Indian  children:  further  recorded: 

"I  saw  a  crowd  around  the  Governor* s  wagon.  I  approached  and 
found  that  His  Excellency  had  just  concluded  a  purchase  from 
the  Utahs  of  two  children,  about  two  or  three  years  of  age. 

They  were  prisoners,  and  infants  of  the  Snake  Indians,  with 
whom  the  Utahs  were  at  war.  When  the  Governor  first  saw 
these  deplorable  objects,  they  were  naked  on  the  open  snow, 
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digging  with  their  little  fingers  for  grass  nuts,  or  any 
roots  to  afford  sustenance.  They  were  almost  living  skele¬ 
tons.  They  are  usually  treated  in  this  way  -  that  is,  lit¬ 
erally  starved  to  death  by  their  captors,  and  their  bodies 
thrown  to  the  wolves.  Governor  Young  intended  to  send  them 
to  Salt  Lake  City,  and  have  them  cared  for  and  educated  like 
his  own  children."  ("Utah,"  Vol.  1,  pp.  171-4,  by  Alter.) 


Chief  Wahkara’s  The  death  and  burial  of  Chief  Wahkara  (Walker) 
death  and  burial:  are  described  by  Solomon  F.  Kimball,  son  of 

President  Heber  C.  Kimball,  who  quotes  from 
Brigham  Young’s  Journal,  as  follows: 

"The  Utah  Indian  Chief  Walker  died  at  Meadow  Creek,  January 
29,  1855,  of  lung  fever.  His  brother,  Arrapene  (sometimes 
spelled  Arrowpene),  was  made  Chief.  When  Walker  was  very 
sick  he  told  his  band  to  kill  Pa-Utes  and  horses,  thinking 
that  would  alleviate  his  suffering,  but  when  he  had  killed 

two  Pa-Ute  children,  he  was  not  relieved . After  ten 

days  illness  he  died,  and  the  Indians  killed  two  Pa-Ute 
squaws,  three  children,  a  boy  of  twenty,  and  twenty  horses." 

Then  Mr.  Kimball  added: 


"Walker’s  warriors  built  a  stone  wall  around  his  grave,  and 
put  two  papooses  inside  of  the  enclosure  to  be  servants  to 
the  deceased  Chief  after  he  had  reached  the  happy  hunting 
ground.  The  settlers  in  that  neighborhood  could  hear  the 
children  crying  and  moaning  day  and  night,  until  they  died 
for  want  of  food  and  water.  They  dared  not  go  near  the 
place,  as  such  a  move  would  probably  have  brought  death  to 
them  all. The  traffic  in  papooses  was  kept  up  for  a  number 
of  years.  The  Latter-day  Saints  finally  convinced  the 
Indians  that  the  Great  Spirit  was  displeased  with  them, 
on  account  of  this  cruel  treatment  to  their  captives,  and 
the  custom  gradually  died  out."  ("Thrilling  experiences," 
p.  71-2,  by  Solomon  F.  Kimball). 


The  red  devils  would 
swoop  down  like  eagles 
and  carry  away  little 
children  of  the  weaker 
tribes,  in  pursuance  of 
their  iniquitous  slave 
traffic. 
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Reoeives  The  writer  has  examined  the  original  commission  sign- 
commission:  ed  by  Brigham  Young,  Governor  of  the  Territory  of  Ut- 
ah,  which  reads  in  part  as  follows: 


f 

p 


"Know  ye,  that  Aroet  L.  Hale  having  been  duly  elected  to 
the  office  of  Second  Lieutenant  of  Company  ’A’  of  Bat allion 
of  Life-Guards  Cavalry  of  Great  Salt  Lake  Military  District 
I,  Brigham  Young,  Governor,  for  and  on  behalf  of  the  people 
of  said  Territory,  do  commission  him  Second  Lieutenant  of  ” 
Company  'A*  of  Batallion  of  Life-Guards  Cavalry  of  Great 
Salt  Lake  .Military  District  of  the  Nauvoo  Legion,  and  of 
the  Militia  of  the  Territory  of  Utah,  to  take  rank  from 
the  10th  of  June,  1854,  being  the  time  of  his  election  to 
office." 

(Signed)  Brigham  Young,  Gov. 
(Dated  )  March  1,  1855." 


Aroet  has  written  that  he  also  received  a  commission  as  First 
Lieutenant  and  Paymaster  in  the  same  Company. 


Assigned  a  ranch  In  recognition  of  the  valued  services  which 
at  Grant's ville :~  Aroet  had  rendered  in  allaying  Indian  troubles, 

he  was  assigned  by  President  Young  a  grant  of 
160  acres  of  land  in  Tooele  County,  on  what  was  then  called  Wil¬ 
low  Creek,  now  Grantsville,  to  which  he  moved  his  family  in  the 
early  fall  of  1854.  Up  to  this  time  his  wife  had  borne  three 
children.  Alma  was  still  with  them  and  remained  with  them  until 
his  marriage,  as  we  shall  later  perceive.  They  built  a  two-room 
house  that  fall  and  immediately  began  fencing  and  tilling  the 
land.  He  had  his  Salt  Lake  City  property  evaluated  by  the  Church 
appraisers,  who  fixed  its  worth  at  #1,200.00,  for  which  price  he 
subsequently  sold  it.  _ . 

Called  on  mission  At  the  April  conference  of  the  Church,  1855, 
to  Las  Vegas:  Aroet  was  called,  with  32  other  men,  on  a 

special  mission  to  Las  Vegas,  Nevada,  where 
he  remained  for  one  year,  not  in  preaching  the  Gospel,  but  in 
fighting  Indians,  keeping  the  stage  line  open,  and  building  a 
fortified  station  for  the  protection  of  the  United  States  mail 
and  the  emigrants  who  were  passing  through  that  country  in  ever- 
increasing  numbers.  This  was  a  Church  assignment  by  President 
Young,  who  made  it  a  religious  duty,  and  appointed  William  Bring- 
hurst  as  president  of  the  "mission." 


President  Young  In  his  parting  instructions  to  this  group  of 
makes  prediction:  courageous  men,  President  Young  said: 

"Your  mission  is  a  little  different  from  the  other  missions. 
You  are  called  to  the  Colorado  River  Country  where  the 
Navajo  Indians  claim  the  territory.  They  do  not  allow  white 
men  to  cross  their  path  without  picking  a  battle. 

"But  I  bless  you  and  promise  you  in  the  name  of  the  Lord, 
our  God,  if  you  will  go  and  perform  this  mission,  and  will 
be  humble  and  prayful  and  obey  counsel,  that  you  shall  all 
return  home  safely  to  your  families.  We  lived  to  see  this 
promise  fulfilled."  (From  the  writings  of  Aroet  L.  Hale.) 

"On  the  way,  while  we  were  camped  at  Nephi,"  Aroet  writes, 

"I  met  Patriarch  Isaac  Morley,  Father’s  Counselor  in  the  Nau¬ 
voo  Bishopric.  He  and  his  wife  were  with  Father  and  Mother 
when  they  died  at  Council  Bluffs.  He  said,  ’Aroet,  I  have 
a  blessing  for  you, ’  and  I  then  and  there  sat  down  on  the 
tongue  of  my  wagon  and  received  under  his  hands  a  Patriarchal 
blessing,  which  the  clerk  of  the  camp  recorded  as  it  was  de¬ 
livered.  It  was  particularly  observed  that  he  gave  me  the 
same  blessing  and  promise  as  had  been  given  us  by  President 
Young. " 
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While  enroute  under  date 
wrote  to  his  wife,  Olive 


of  May  20,  1855,  Aroet 
in  which  letter  he  stated 


"Give  my  love  to  Solomon,  Tell  him  to  be  a  good  boy.  Tell 
him  that  Ring  is  still  with  me;  he  is  a  good  watch  dog,” 


It  appears  that  Solomon  had  given  his  dog  to  his  brother  as  a 
present  to  take  on  his  mission. 


The  vicious  tribes  of  Navajo  Indians  would  cross  over  the  Color¬ 
ado  river  and  raid  the  express  riders  and  the  emigrant  trains  in 
that  awfully  desolate  country,  plundering  their  wagons  and 
V  driving  away  their  horses  and  cattle,  leaving  men,  women 

and  children  to  wander  in  the  desert,  many  of  whom  died  * 

:“**from  hunger  and  thirst.  There  were  those  who  drank  the  blood 
of  animals  to  prevent  death  from  thirst. 


The  great  hazard  of  desert  travel  at  that  time  by  ox-team  is 
also  described  by  Aroet.  Said  he: 


”We  accomplished  what  the  Mexican  freighters  told  us  had 
never  been  done  before,  particularly  at  that  time  of  year, 
namely,  cross  the  desert  to  Las  Vegas  with  ox-teams  with¬ 
out  the  aid  of  horses.  We  accomplished  this  by  sending 
men  with  our  best  and  fastest  oxen  on  ahead  until  they 
reached  water,  then  to  return  and  meet  us  with  a  supply. 

We  had  travelled  on  the  desert  for  two  days  without  water 
before  they  met  us.  Both  our  men  and  animals  were  nearly 
famished.  When  our  oxen  smelled  the  water  in  the  barrels 
on  the  wagons,  they  went  crazy  from  thrist  and  became 
unmanageable.  We  had  an  awful  time  unyoking  them.  But 
we  all  were  soon  refreshed,  and  after  a  little  rest  and 
some  food  for  man  and  beast,  we  continued  on  to  our  des¬ 
tination.  We  hoisted  the  first  American  flag  in  Nevada,” 


While  exploring  a  mountain  region  with  the  aid  of  an  Indian  guide, 
Aroet  has  related  -  "we  were  suddenly1  surrounded  by  a  band  of 
hostile  Indians  and  taken  prisoners.  Our  guide  escaped  through 
the  brush  and  we  never  saw  him  again.  In  our  party  was  George 
Bean,  who  could  talk  the  Indian  language.  He  explained  that  we 
were  friendly  and  had  come  from  the  big  white  Chief,  Brigham 
Young.  But  we  were  informed  that  their  Chief  had  a  very  sick 
child,  made  so  by  'Shinnob,*  the  Great  Spirit,  who  was  angry  for 
letting  us  travel  over  their  lands;  and  if  the  child  died,  we 
were  to  be  burned  at  the  stake.  Needless  to  say,  we  did  some 
pretty  hard  praying  and  vowed  that  the  child  should  not  die.  We 
finally  obtained  permission  to  see  the  child,  and  we  gradually 
gained  their  confidence  by  smoking  the  pipe  of  peace,  and  were 
allowed  to  pick  up  the  child  in  our  arms  and  pronounce  a  blessing 
upon  it,  and  bathe  its  little  body  and  administer  some  warm  liquid 
food.  The  child  showed  such  evident  signs  of  recovery  that  by 
sundown  we  were  released  and  permitted  to  return  to  our  camp,  at 
which  we  arrived  the  following  morning.” 

*  +  +  +  + 


Serious  situation  The  seriousness  of  the  situation  at  home  per- 
perslsted  at  home:  sisted  unrelentingly.  We  are  fortunate  at 

the  present  time  to  have  available  certain 
correspondence  which  passed  between  Aroet  in  the  mission  and  Olive 
on  the  Grant sville  farm,  from  which  we  have  been  permitted  to  copy 
the  following  bits  of  interesting  information  concerning  those 
terrible  times: 


On  August  9th,  1855,  Olive  wrote  to  Aroet: 


"I  tell  you,  Aroet,  there  never  were  such  hard  times  since 
*  I  can  remember.  I  hardly  know  what  we  shall  do  for  wheat, 
and  we  have  no  garden  stuff.  Little  Jonathan  has  been  siok 
for  three  weeks. 
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"Your  taxes  and  note  must  be  paid  with  cash  -  and  nothing 
else.  Alma  has  the  wheat  thrashed;  there  were  16^  bushels, 
the  same  as  he  planted. 

"We  have  lost  old  Rose.  She  would  have  made  a  good  winter 
cow.  We  tried  out  her  tallow  and  got  15  pounds.  I  am 
running  eight  dozen  candles  and  making  our  winter  soap. 

And  I  have  been  busy  whitewashing.  One  of  the  sows  has 
0  pigs,  and  the  other  one  5.  Alma  turned  3  on  debts,  sold 
2  for  store  pay,  and  2  died.  We  don’t  know  what  we  will 
fatten  the  other  pigs  on  for  our  winter  meat." 

The  precariousness  of  the  situation  is  further  accentuated  in  a 
subsequent  letter  to  Aroet  by  his  wife,  Olive,  on  September  23, 
1855,  wherein  she  states  in  part: 

"How  we  are  to  get  our  bread,  I  know  not.  Alma  has  made 

*  one  trip  north  to  sell  something  to  buy  wheat,  but  was 
unsuccessful.  But  I  expect  the  way  will  be  opened  for 
us,  if  we  do  right  and  trust  in  our  Redeemer.  Alma  sold 
the  pink  cow  to  pay  the  taxes.  I  did  not  like  it  very 
well,  for  that  cow  you  always  called  mine." 

Yes,  the  "way  was  opened,"  as  faithful  Olive  had  prayed;  for 
Alma  made  another  trip  north  in  response  to  instructions  contain¬ 
ed  in  a  letter  to  him  from  Aroet  admonishing  "do  not  let  my  fam¬ 
ily  cry  for  bread." 

During  the  winter  of  1855-6,  Olive  wrote  a  letter  to  Aroet,  in 
which  she  stated: 

"Mother  wrote  for  me  to  come  home.  Mary  was  very  bad.  The 
snow  was  so  deep  that  it  took  us  two  days  to  go  from  Grants- 
ville  to  Salt  Lake  City  (distance  is  30  miles). 

* 

"Solomon  came  to  see  me.  This  is  the  first  time  I  have  seen 
him  since  you  left.  The  man  that  he  went  to  work  for  died 
three  weeks  ago,  (meaning  Miles  Weaver,  in  charge  of  the 
Jordan  Ranch,  belonging  to  the  Church).  He  wants  to  see 
you  very  bad." 

On  the  9th  of  January,  1856,  Aroet  wrote,  among  other  things, 
that  he  was  overjoyed  at  hearing  that  he  had  become  the  father 
of  "another  fine  boy"  (referring  to  Thomas  tf.,  born  November  29, 
1855).  He  stated  that  the  mail  from  California  had  just  arrived 
in  Las  Vegas  bringing  a  letter  from  his  brother-in-law  Lucas 
Hoagland  (Rachel’s  husband)  and  Ozra  Eastman.  "They  sent  me  a 
bottle  of  wine  and  some  peaches  for  a  New  Year’s  present,"  he 
said;  "but  the  mail  carrier  broke  the  bottle  and  ate  the  peaches 
to  keep  them  from  spoiling." 

Truly  typical  of  those  times  and  the  primitive  methods  to  which 
women  were  subjected  in  maternity,  just  read  these  words  written 
by  Olive  to  Aroet,  following  the  birth  or  her  baby  above  referred 
to: 


"I  have  one  of  the  finest  boys  to  show  you  when  you  come. 

*  I  had  the  best  time  I  ever  had,  but  had  no  help  until 
Alma  got  his  sweetheart  to  come,  and  they  took  care  of 
me  and  everything.  I  received  the  ^10.00  and  the  6  lbs. 
of  dried  grapes  you  sent  home.  I  got  them  when  the  baby 
was  two  days  old.  It  was  the  only  delicacy  I  had." 

♦  *  * 

Aroet  returns  home.  "We  held  a  religious  service  each  Sunday,  and 
Mission  is  closed:  President  Bringhurst  would  call  on  us  in 

turn  to  preach,"  it  is  recorded.  On  April 
12,  1856,  Aroet  was  permitted  to  return  home  for  a  visit,  sfter 
an  absence  of  one  year.  He  never  returned  to  the  "mission,"  how¬ 
ever,  for  it  was  shortly  thereafter  terminated  and  all  the  men 
were  called  home. 
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Alma  leaves  Aroet  It  does  not  appear  whether  Aroet  reached  home 
and  gets  married:  in  time  for  his  brother  Alma’s  wedding,  which 

took  place  on  April  14,  1856,  in  Grant sville; 
but  it  is  very  clear  that  Alma  lived  with  Aroet  at  least  up  to 
this  date.  With  a  fine  feeling  of  appreciation  and  affection, 

Aroet  has  written:  "While  I  was  away  in  the  Walker  Indian  war  and 
also  during  my  mission,  my  brother  Alma  had  taken  charge  of  affairs 
at  home  -  farming,  getting  out  timber,  going  north  or  to  Salt  Lake 
to  trade  cattle  for  wheat,  flour  and  seed,  and  for  clothing  for 
the  family.  He  had  reported  to  me  from  time  to  time  of  conditions 
at  home.  In  1855,  he  had  a  complete  erop  failure  on  account  of 
grasshoppers  and  drought. 


"Upon  my  return  from  my  mission,  I  divided  evenly  with  him  the  160 
acre  farm  which  I  had  received  for  services  as  a  minute-man.  I 
helped  him  build  a  two-room  log  house  on  his  part  of  the  farm,  and 
he  and  his  wife  moved  to  themselves." 


U.  S.  Army 
invades  Utah: 


At  news  of  the  approaching  invasion  of  Utah  by  an 
United  States  Army  under  General  Albert  Sidney 
Johnston,  the  Mormons  under  the  direction  of  Brigham 
Young  began,  in  July,  1857,  extensive  preparations  in  ~ 
anticipation  of  serious  eventualities,  as  history  re¬ 
veals.  They  mobolized  and  put  into  action  about  6000 
men.  Aroet  and  Alma  were  among  those  called  to  form 
a  cavalry  contingent  from  the  Grantsville  district. 

They  gave  signal  service  in  Echo  Canyon  and  at  Fort 
Bridger,  principally  in  hampering  the  movements  of 
the  Army  in  an  effort  to  prevent  it  from  entering 
Salt  Lake  Valley.  This  was  in  the  fall  and  winter 
of  1857-8.  However,  on  June  26,  1858,  General  Gen 
Johnston  led  his  Army  into  Salt  Lake  Valley,  only  to  find  the  Mor¬ 
mons  had  completely  evacuated  the  city  and  had  gone  south.  Aroet 
and  Alma  had  taken  their  families  as  far  south  as  Springville, 
while  the  main  body  of  the  Church  assembled  at  Provo,  about  five 
miles  northward. 


Guerilla  The  guerilla  warfare  carried  on  by  the  Mormons  under  the 
warfare:,  leadership  of  such  men  as  General  Daniel  H.  Wells,  Colonel 
Robert  T.  Burton  and  Captain  Lot  Smith  and  others  in 
"annoying  General  Johnston’s  troops,  stampeding  their  cattle,  setting 
fire  to  their  trains,  burning  the  whole  country  before  them,  prevent¬ 
ing  them  from  sleeping  at  night,  blockading  the  roads,  but  avoiding 
bloodshed  -  had  the  desired  effect,"  reads  Church  history. 


Indicative  of  the  progress  made  in  this  direction,  may  be  noted  the 
following  report: 

"On  October  5,  1857,  Lot  Smith  and  43  mounted  Mormon  rangers 
burned  two  supply  trains  in  Green  River  Valley  belonging  with 
Johnston’s  Army.  The  next  day  they  burned  another  train.  In 
all  there  were  about  75  loaded  wagons  -  the  loss  including 
2,720  pounds  of  ham,  92,700  of  bacon,  167,900  of  flour,  8,910 
of  coffee,  1400  of  sugar,  1,333  of  soap,  800  of  sperm  candles, 

765  of  tea,  7,781  of  hard  bread,  and  68,832  rations  of  desiccated 
vegetables;"  besides  running  off  about  1,000  head  of  cattle. 
("Utah,"  Vol,  1,  p.  254,  by  Alter). 

This  naturally  precipitated  such  a  serious  situation  with  the  army, 
that  General  Johnston  was  forced  to  put  his  2500  men  on  rations  and 
"hole  up"  for  the  winter  at  Camp  Scott,  Fort  Bridger# 


Brigham  Young  President  Brigham  Young,  in  addressing  his  congre- 
takes  stand:  gation,  in  the  Old  Bowery,  Salt  Lake  City,  on  Sun¬ 

day,  September  13,  1857,  said,  in  part: 
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BRIGHAM  YOUNG 


"Liars  have  reported  that  this  people 
have  committed  treason,  and  upon  their 
lias  the  President  has  ordered  out  troops 
to  aid  in  officering  this  Territory _ " 

"I  do  not  lift  my  voice  against  the  great 
and  glorious  Government  guaranteed  to  every 
citizen  by  our  Constitution,  but  against 
those  corrupt  administrators  who  trample 
the  Constitution  and  just  laws  under  their 
feet . . . . " 

"I  have  told  you  that  if  there  is  any  man 
or  woman  that  is  not  willing  to  destroy 
anything  and  everything  that  would  be  of 
use  to  an  enemy  if  left,  I  wanted  them 
to  go  out  of  the  Territory,  and  I  again 
say  so  today,  for  when  the  time  comes  to 
burn  and  lay  waste  our  improvements,  if 
any  man  undertake  to  shield  his,  he  will 
be  sheared  down  .... 


o  K ,,  v,  n  ’’Before  I  will  suffer  what  I  have  in  times 

gone  by ,  there  shall  not  be  one  building,  nor  any  lumber,  nor  a 
stick  nor  a  tree,  nor  a  particle  of  grass  and  hay,  that  will  burn, 
left  in  reach  of  our  enemies.  I  am  sworn,  if  driven  to  extremity, 

?tto?l7n  ilLWaste»  in  the  name  of  Israel  *  s  God."  (Deseret  News, 
uept •  ,  lQo7 ) • 


"If  our  enemies  intend  to  come  here  by  way  of  Emigration  Canyon, 

"e  ready  t0  meet  them;  and  if  they  intend  to  come  around 

by  the  Malad,  we  shall  be  ready  to  meet  them;  and  if  they  under¬ 
take  to  come  by  Fort  Hall,  we  shall  also  be  ready  to  meet  them.... 


^ere»  I  will  tell  you  what  will  be  done:  As  soon  as 
ey  start  to  come  into  our  settlements,  let  sleep  depart  from  their 
f?es  *nd  sIum^)er  froin  their  eyelids  until  they  sleep  in  death,  for 
they  have  been  warned  and  forewarned  that  we  will  not  tamely  submit 
to  being  destroyed.  Men  shall  be  secreted  here  and  there  and  shall 
waste  away  our  enemies."  ("Brigham  Young,"  p.  311,  by  Preston  Nib- 
ley  . ; 


This  is  admittedly  very  strong  language;  but 
most  probably  best  suited  to  the  times  and 
to  the  unprecedented  conditions.  They  not  only 
reveal  the  precariousness  of  the  situation,  but 
the  courage  and  determination  of  a  great  leader 
of  men  in  a  most  serious  crisis. 

While  President  Young  could  not  prevent,  finally 
the  entry  of  General  Johnston  and  his  augmented 
army  of  3,000  men,  600  wagons  and  6,000  cattle, 
horses  and  mules  into  Salt  Lake  City  and  Utah 
Territory,  as  he  had  planned  to  do,  yet  he  did 
succeed  in  his  undertaking  to  so  handicap  and 
delay  them  and  tame  them  down,  that  when  they 
did  enter,  they  marched  harmlessly  through  the 
streets  of  the  deserted  city  of  the  Saints, 
exactly  as  General  Johnston  promised  he  would 
do.  Their  line  of  March  through  the  city  was 

westward  on  South  Temple  Street  and  was  not  halted  until  they  had 
crossed  over  the  Jordan  river,  where  they  formed  a  temporary  en¬ 
campment.  They  subsequently  moved  southward  to  Cedar  Valley  a 
distance  of  36  miles  south  of  Salt  Lake  City  and  there  established 
Camp  Floyd,  where  they  maintained  that  Post  until  recalled  by  Pres- 
ident  Lincoln  in  July  of  1861.  J 


T?oi)Cvt'T.  Burto 
ruw 
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However,  in  March,  1860,  General  Albert  Sidney  Johnston  left  for 
Washington,  D.  C.,  without  ever  meeting  President  Young,  and  the 
army  was  at  that  time  materially  reduced  in  number  with  Col.  Cooke 
in  command.  Thus  ended  the  Johnston's  Army  episode,  which  cost 
the  Government,  "it  is  variously  estimated,  between  20  and  40 
million  dollars,"  says  Historian  B.  H.  Roberts.  Camp  Floyd  at 
the  heigit  of  its  population  aggregated  about  10,500  soldiers, 
employees  and  camp  followers.  ("Comprehensive  Hist,  of  the  Ch." 
Vol.  4,  p.  556). 

It  was  not  until  after  the  return  of  the  Saints  to  their  hemes 
in  the  various  settlements,  following  President  Young's  return  to 
Salt  Lake  City  on  July  1,  1858,  that  Aroet,  Alma  and  Solomon  were 
released  from  military  duty  and  permitted  to  devote  themselves  to 
their  own  badly-neglected  interests.  Solomon  and  others  had  been 
directed  to  guard  the  mountain  passes  northward,  while  Aroet  and 
Alma  were  operating  in  Echo  Canyon  sector  and  eastward.  In  the 
meantime,  Governor  Brigham  Young  and  other  Territorial  officers 
were  replaced  by  Governor  Alfred  Cumming  of  Georgia  and  others, 
sent  in  with  Johnston’s  army  by  President  James  Buchanan. 


"After  the  return  from  the  'move  south',  President  Britain  Young 
went  into  practical  retirement.  The  entrance  to  his  house,  the 
Bee  Hive  (then  called  his  'mansion'),  and  the  'Lion  House*,  were 
securely  locked  and  bolted,  and  constantly  guarded  by  brethren. 

No  public  meetings  were  held."  (Comp.  Hist,  of  Ch."  by  Roberts, 
Vol.  4,  p.  452) •  •  ♦« - 

Encounters  However,  during  the  winter  of  1857-8,  Aroet  with 
with  Indians:  a  small  group  of  courageous  men  had  two  daringand 

hazardous  encounters  with  Indians  in  Skull  Valley 
and  the  mountainous  country  beyond,  who  had  killed  two  of  the  herds¬ 
men  on  the  Hooper  ranch  and  had  stolen  many  of  the  stock,  following 
a  raid  on  the  Naylor  ranch,  at  the  outlet  of  Utah  Lake,  where  they 
had  made  away  with  over  100  horses.  They  recovered  the  stolen 
horses  and  gave  the  Indians  much  the  worse  of  the  deal. 


On  another  occasion,  Aroet  and  a  number  of  others  were  out  after 
their  horses,  thought  to  have  again  been  stolen  by  Indians  who 
were  encamped  about  eight  miles  south  of  the  old  Skull  Valley 
ranch.  When  they  were  within  a  few  miles  of  the  encampment,  they 
were  surprised  by  a  ferocious  running  attack  frem  a  band  of  those 
"wild,  red  demons."  Aroet  said,  "we  turned  and  made^for  Hickman 
Pass  as  fast  as  we  could  go,  while  the  pursuing 
Indians  were  shooting  arrows  all  around  us.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  Quince  Knowlton  and  I  were  riding 
mules  and  we  could  not  keep  up  with  the  other 
boys  and  the  Indians  were  right  on  our  heels.  V7e 
yelled  for  help,  so  my  brother,  Sol,  and  one  of 
the  other  boys,  who  were  riding  fast  horses,  came 
back  and  whipped  up  our  mules,  so  that  we  were  ^ 
able  to  reach  the  Pass  just  ahead  of  the  Indians  -  and  our  lives 
were  saved.  At  the  Pass,  we  resisted  the  attack  andth^Indians 


retreated." 


u. 


*  *  * 


3 


Minute  Men:  Of  the  "Minute  Men"  frequently  referred  to,  among 

whom  Aroet,  Alma  and  Solomon  were  actively  numbered, 

it  is  written: 


"These  young  heroes,  called  'Minute  Men*  were  organized  into 
companies  of  60,  and  were  very  much  in  evidence  throughout 
this  whole  Rocky  Mountain  region  from  1847  to  1869. 

"They  feared  nothing;  and  the  Indians,  when  doing  wrong,  were 
in  constant  dread  of  them.  They  were  expert  horsemen,  and 
almost  lived  in  their  saddles.  They  were  first-class  marks¬ 
men,  and  always  kept  their  powder  dry  and  firearms  in  good 
condition."  Tlmpt.  Era,  Vol.  11,  p.  671). 
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The  old  Aroet  L.  Hale  home  at  Grantsvllle,  as  It  appears 
today  (July,  1938),  His  oldest  living  son  - 
Solomon  E.  Hale  -  is  standing  in  the  foreground.  Gfa, 


M  a  r  r  i  6  8  n0n  March  15,  1857,"  Aroet  recorded," I  married 
Louisa  Phippen:  Louisa  Phippen.  The  ceremony  was  performed  by 

President  Brigham  Young  in  the  Lion  House.  She 
was  my  second  wife.  She  gave  birth  to  a  daughter,  Esther  Louise, 
November  28,  1858.  In  1859,  she  obtained  a  divorce,  keeping  the 


Business  Aroet  and  his  brother,  Alma,  operated  the  first 

undertakings:  mercantile  establishment  in  Grantsvllle,  which 

later  became  the  wGrantsville  Coop,*  »nd  they  own¬ 
ed  and  operated  the  first  saw  mill  and  the  first  molasses  mill 
in  that  part  of  the  country.  Aroet  extended  his  business  inter¬ 
ests  still  further  to  include  part  ownership  in  a  flour  mill,  a 
tannery  and  woolen  mill,  in  all  three  of  which  he  was  a  director. 


Wife  dies  and^Aroet  had  the  sad  misfortune  of  losing  in  death  his 
he_  re-marri es:  devoted  wife,  Olive  Whittle  Hale,  on  September  14, 
_4  I860,  leaving  him  with  six  motherless  children. 

His  problem  in  the  home  was  so  serious  that  in  due  time  he  began 
to  seek  another  mother  for  his  little  ones.  He  was  rewarded  in 
his  marriage  on  December  24,  1861,  to  Miss  Louisa  Cooke.  And  on 
March  18,  1865,  under  advice  from  the  Church  authorities,  and  in 
pursuance  of  the  practice  at  that  time,  he  entered  plural  marriage 
with  Miss  Charlotte  Cooke,  sister  of  Louisa. 


Responsible  His  public-spirited  nature  was  found  always  an  im¬ 
post  ti  ons;  polling  force  back  of  his  movements.  In  public  life 
...  he  is  known  to  have  held  at  least  the  following  pos¬ 

itions  of  responsibility  and  importance:  member  of  City  council 
°S  5ran,fcsville>  justice  of  the  peace.  President  of  the  19th  Quorum 
of  Seventies,  2nd  Counselor  to  President  Thomas  H.  Clark  of  Grants- 
ville  (1864),  High  Counselor  in  the  Tooele  Stake,  and  Patriarch. 

H®  ®l®o  rendered  signal  service  as  a  missionary  and  was  very  active 
and  generous  with  his  time  and  his  means  in  organizing  and  carry¬ 
ing  on  the  work  of  the  Hale  Family  Temple  Workers  Organization 
for  the  salvation  of  the  dead. 
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Wilford  food ruff  *  s  On  numerous  occasions  over  the 

visitTto  Aroet:  years,  Apostle  Wilford  Woodruff 

(who  became  President  of  the 
Church  April  7,  1889),  would  drive  his  team  and 
buggy  from  his  home  in  Salt  Lake  City  out  to  Grants- 
ville  to  visit  with  his  friend,  Aroet,  and  hunt  ducks 
with  him  in  that  vicinity.  ¥  ¥  ¥ 

Fulfills  Second  Aroet  was  called  as  a  special 
Church  ’’Mission:  missionary  for  the  Church  to  St.  "P-cs 

Thomas  and  St.  Joseph,  Nevada. 

This  at  that  time  was  called  "The  Muddy"  Mission.  This  call  Ct-me 
at  the  October  Conference  of  the  Church,  1868.  Joseph  W.  Young 
was  mission  president  and  David  Stark  was  Bishop  of  St.  Joseph 
Ward.  Aroet  was  made  Counselor  to  Bishop  Stark  on  March  11,  1869, 
and  continued  his  labors  there  until  the  mission  was  closed  in 
March,  1870,  when  he  and  his  wife,  Charlotte,  who  had  accompanied 

him  there,  returned  to  their  home  in  Grantsville. 

*  * 

He  leads  In  talking  with  a  number  of  the  old-timers  in  Grants- 
TEe  parade:  ville,  who  personally  knew  Aroet  L.  Hale  and  much 

-  admired  him,  the  writer  was  particularly  interested 

in  a  fact  they  all  acclaimed,  that  he  never  looked  "grander  and 
more  in  his  glory  than  when  riding  a  charging  steed,  with  his  plum 
ed  hat  and  his  Father's  sword  at  his  side,  leading  the  parade  as 
Marshall  of  the  day,  in  an  'Independence*  or  a  'Pioneer  Day'  cele¬ 
bration.  And  many  was  the  time  he  was  accorded  this  distinction." 

»  * 


roet,  in  1886  was  called  by  the  Church  to  go  with  twelve 
other  men  and  establish  a  colony  in  the  uninhabited  moun¬ 
tain  territory  which  came  to  be  known  as  Star  Valley,  Wyo¬ 
ming.  He  there,  with  the  aid  principally  of  his  son,  Luc- 
r.5  Jius .  homesteaded  160  acres  of  land,  acquired  some  town 

property,  built  roads,  bridges,  fences,  irrigation  ditches,  and 
constructed  a  two— room  log  house.  He  was  joined  shortly  by  his 
wife,  Charlotte  and  her  children,  who  made  their  home  there,  and 
with  whom  he  lived  for  about  two  years.  He  then  returned  to  his 
home  in  Grantsville,  to  his  wife,  Louisa,  and  her  children.  There¬ 
after,  his  time  was  pretty  much  divided  between  Grantsville  and 
Star  Valley,  in  which  latter  place  his  eldest  son,  Lucius,  and  others 
had  settled. 


Devotion  to  Aroet 's  heart  was  much  in  the  sacred  work^performed^ 

Temple  WorE:  in  the  Temples  of  God  for  the  salvation  of  the^living 

- -  and  the  dead.  It  was  in  particular  a  concern  for 

and  interest  in  their  dead  ancestry,  that  motivated  Aroet  and  his 
brothers,  Alma  and  Solomon,  in  perfecting  the  Hale  Family  Temple 
porkers  Organization,  which  these  three  men  pushed  ^orwer^ 
such  zeal  that  their  accomplishments  in  the  Logan  Temple  exceeded 
the  work  ever  performed  by  any  other  family  group  up  to  the  close 
of  their  activity  there.  (See  Chap.  XXII  for  further  details). 


Aroet  always  looked  forward  with  intense  anticipation 
winter  gatherings,  where  he  would  meet  his  two  devoted 
and  members  of  their  respective  families,  r.nd  these 
meetings  were  ever  animated  by  his  congenial  spiiit 
and  happy  disposition,  and  many  interesting  hours 
would  be  spent  in  listening  to  a  narration  of  his 
rich  and  thrilling  experiences  in  life. 

In  the  late  fall  of  1894,  he  accepted 
a  call  from  Apostle  Francis  M.  Lyman 
to  accompany  him  to  Oakley,  Idaho,  to 
hold  a  Stake  conference  and  attend  to  other  Church 
business.  He  remained  there  the  rest  of  the  year 
with  his  son.  Solomon  E.  Hale,  who  was  one  -he 
pioneer  settlers  in  that  country.  Aroet  L •  naie 
and  Francis  M.  Lyman  were  f ellow-towns-men  and 
friends  throughout  their  mature  lives. 


to  these 
brothers 


Visits 
Oakley,  Idaho: 
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Ordained  a 


Patriarch: 


From  his  cradle  to  his  grave,  Aroet’s  life  was  inter¬ 
twined  with  the  movements  and  activities  of  the  Church 
of  Latter-day  Saints,  which,  as  he  grew  to  manhood, 
became  the  dominating  influence  in  his  life  and 
pretty  much  directed  his  major  undertakings.  It 


was,  therefore,  very  fitting  that  a  life  of  such 


activity  and  devotion  should  conclude  its  final 
years  in  dignity  and  benediction;  and  he  was  accord¬ 
ingly  ordained  a  Patriarch,  on  September  18,  1906, 
by  Apostle  Rudger  Clawson,  at  the  conclusion  of  24 
years  of  service  as  a  member  of  the  High  Council  of 
the  Tooele  Stake.  The  remaining  five  years  of  his 
life  were  spent  principally  at  Grantsville,  in  the 
quiet  atmosphere  of  his  home  and  surrounded  by  cer¬ 
tain  members  of  his  family  and  his  many  friends, 
and  sacredly  performing  the  duties  of  the  holy 
office  of  Patriarch  in  conferring  blessings  upon 
his  numerous  posterity  and  the  many  others  who 
sought  this  privilege  at  his  hands. 


Preceded  in  death  by^A  sorrow  unanticipated  and  laden  with  heavy 
his  wife  -  Louisa:  care,  came  to  this  good  man  during  the  last 

year  of  his  life,  which  undoubtedly  hasten¬ 


ed  his  departure.  He  had  begun  -  he  and  his  devoted  Louisa  - 
months  in  advance  to  plan  their  golden  wedding  anniversary,  to  be 
celebrated  with  all  members  of  their  family  present,  on  December 
23,  1911.  Then  came  a  fatal  attack  of  pneumonia,  which  took  his 
loving  Louisa  away  on  May  20,  1911.  His  heart  was  heavy  and  his 
grief  never  left  him. 


His  last  few 


months  on  earth: 


The  prophetic  words  of  a  Patriarchal  Blessing 
conferred  early  in  life  upon  the  head  of  Aroet 
L.  Hale,  came  with  impressive  potency  to  the 


mind  of  this  good  man  at  this  particular  time,  and  their  suggest¬ 
ive  portent  touched  the  hearts  of  his  beloved  family,  for  these 
words  seemed,  as  never  before,  to  stand  out  in  bold  and  illum- 
ated  relief  -  they  were: 


X. 


HTH0U  SHALT  LIVE  TO  A  GOOD  OLD  AGE, 
YEA,  EIGHTY -AND-THREE  YEARS!” 


Iv- 


IIIIUIIINIIIIIIUlilUIIIIIIIIIttUHUUIUlHIlitUll)^ 


After  Patriarch  Hale  had  successfully  passed  his  83d  milestone, 
he  felt  that  his  "days  were  numbered"  and  he  began  closing  the 
affairs  of  his  estate  and  making  preparations  to  go.  During  the 
warm  summer  months  and  through  the  autumn  he  was  tenderly  cared 
for  by  his  daughter,  Janet  Hale  Anderson  l affectionately  called 
Net),  whose  husband  was  on  a  mission  to  Sweden.  In  December  he 
was  taken  ill,  and  he  retired  to  his  bed  with  the  words:  "My 
time  has  come."  And,  indeed,  it  had  come  -  he  knew  it  had  -  and 
in  peace  and  with  a  smile  he  joined  his  dear  ones  "over  there"  on 
December  13,  1911,  at  the  age  of  83  years,  6  months  and  25  days. 
He  was  the  father  of  24  children.  His  wife,  Charlotte,  survived 
him  8^  years  and  died  at  her  home  in  Afton,  Wyoming,  July  1,  1920, 
at  the  age  of  74  years.  .  .  .  ~ 


Tribute  of  Bishop  James  L.  Wrathall  at  funeral:  "Patriarch  Aroet 
L.  Hale  was  a  man  dearly  loved  Vy  all  who  knew  him.  He  had  a 
smile  and  a  kind  word  for  every  one.  He  radiated  sunshine  and  good¬ 
will  wherever  he  went.  He  possessed  a  generous  tolerance  and  a 
broad  human  sympathy.  He  never  spoke  unkindly  of  anyone.  He  loved 
life  and  he  loved  people.  To  him  it  was  a  privilege  and  a  pleasure 
to  be  alive.  To  have  been  in  his  presence  was  to  be  made  happier. 

I  never  knew  a  man  who  really  enjoyed  life  as  he  did." 
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AROET  LUCIUS  HALE 
and 

900 

His  Family 


Born  May  18,  1828  -  Dover,  New  Hampshire. 

Died  Dec.  13,  1911  -  Grant sville,  Utah 

Buried  Dec.  16,  1911  -  Grantsville,  Utah. 


His  First  Marriage: 

*  Olive  Whittle  -  wife: 

-  Daughter  of  Thomas  Whittle  and  Mary  Fulmer. 

Born  Dec.  14,  1833,  Montreal,  Canda. 

Married  September  15,  1849,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
Died  September  14,  1860,  Grantsville,  Utah. 


Children: 

Aroet  Lucius, 

Olive  Amelia, 

Jonathan  Harriman, 

Thomas  Whittle, 


b.  June  5,  1850,  Salt  Lake  Gity,  Ut. 
m.  (1)  Eliza  Lee;  (2)  Ruth  Hatch, 
b.  July  11,  1852,  Salt  Lake  City,  Ut. 
m.  (1)  Henry  Sagers;  (2) — Reed, 
b.  Jan.  19,  1854,  Salt  Lake  City,  Ut. 
m.  Eliza  Clegg. 

b.  Nov.  29,  1855,  Grantsville,  Utah. 


Rachel  Susan,  b.  Dec.  1,  1857,  Grantsville,  Utah. 

m.  Thomas  Clark. 

Solomon  Eliphalet,  b.  March  22,  1859,  Grantsville,  Utah. 

m.  Helen  Louisa  Hunter. 


His  Second  Marriage: 

*  Louisa  Phippen  -  wife: 

Daughter  of  Isaac  Phippen  and  Ada  Stewart. 

Bora  September  2,  1842,  Nauvoo,  Hancock  Co.,  Illinois. 
Married  March  15,  1857,  Endowment  House,  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah;  but  subsequently  divorced. 

Died  in  1934,  at  Heber  City,  Utah. 


Children: 

Esther.  Louisa, 


b.  November  28,  1858,  Coalville,  Utah, 
m.  Joseph  Acuff. 


His  Third  Marriage: 

*  Louisa  Cooke  -  wife: 

- Daughter  of  Henry  Cooke  and  Martha  Morris. 

Born  Jan.  25,  1836,  Chichester,  Sussex,  England. 
Married  Dec.  24,  1861,  Grantsville,  Ltah 
Died  May  20,  1911,  Grantsville,  Utah. 


Children: 

Aroetta, 


Clarissa  Louisa, 
Henry  Little, 


b.  Nov.  24,  1862,  Grantsville.  Utah, 
m.  (1)  Thomas  Alfred  Judd;  (2)  John 
Hyrum  Holgate. 

b.  Sept.  30,  1864,  Grantsville,  Utah. 

m.  William  Swift  Matthews. 

b.  Oct.  28,  1866,  Grantsville,  Utah. 


Leonard  Wilford,  b.  March  2,  1869,  Grantsville,  Utah 

n.  Rosalie  Judd. 
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Phoebe  Elizabeth,  b. 

m. 

Sarah  Almlna,  b. 


Aug,  27,  1872,  Grantsville,  Utah, 
Joseph  Preston  Mecham. 

Sept,  4,  1874,  Grantsville,  Utah. 


Prank  Boynton, 
Janet, 


b,  March  27,  1877,  Grantsville,  Utah, 
m.  Grace  Robinson. 

b.  March  6,  1880,  Grantsville,  Utah, 
m,  John  William  Anderson. 


Bis  Fourth  Marriage: 


*  Charlotte  Cooke  -  wife: 

daughter of  Henry  Cooke  and  Martha  Morris. 

Born  March  7,  1846,  Chicester,  Sussex,  England. 

Married  March  18,  1865,  Endowment  House,  Salt  Lake  City. 
Died  July  1,  1920,  Afton,  Lincoln  Co.,  Wyoming. 


Children: 

George  Edward, 


b.  April  4,  1867,  Grantsville,  Utah. 


Alma  Frederick,  b. 

m. 

Charlotte,  b. 

m. 

Benjamin  Walter, b. 

m. 

Harriot  Martha,  b. 


March  10,  1869,  St.  Joseph,  Nevada. 
Eliza  Susan  McComb. 

Dec.  5,  1872,  Grantsville,  Utah. 
John  Wheeler  Davis  Hunter. 

Nov.  20,  1874,  Grantsville,  Utah. 
Susan  Idella  Cazire. 

Feb.  25,  1876,  Grantsville,  Utah. 


James  Morris, 
Mary  Lula, 
Amy  Lucille, 

Louie  Ann, 


b.  May  19,  1878,  Grantsville,  Utah, 
m.  Lois  Call. 

b.  October  20,  1882.  Grantsville,  Utah, 
m.  (1)  Ira  Call;  (2)  James  Sharp, 
b.  April  5,  1884,  Grantsville,  Utah, 
m.  (1)  William  Archie  Osmond;  (2)  John 
William  Frederick  Myers, 
b.  October  10,  1888,  Afton,  Wyoming, 
m.  Willard  Call. 


i 

( 


SALT  Lake  City  Temple  Square  Today 
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^  Chapter  XU  FT* 

- « - 

RACHEL  HALE  HOAGLAND  -  Brief  Sketch  of  a  Short  Life 


As  the  tender,  fragrant,  and  beautiful  Illy  comes  quickly 
blooming  loveliness,  and  then,  ere  we  are  aware,  suddenly 
from  our  view;  so  it  is  with  angel-like  souls  who  come  among 
only  for  a  short  stay,  to  whisper  unto  us  peace  and  good  a 
bless  us  with  a  breath  of  heaven,  and  touch  our  lives  with 
sublime  assurance  that  God  is  near* 

Rachel  was  such  a  lily  -  an  angel-like  soul  -  beautiful  of  face, 
graceful  of  form,  gentle  of  manner,  sweet,  patient,  modest  and 
lovely  -  ministering  to  the  care  and  comfort  of  those  about  her- 
submerging  self  to  help  others  on  their  way. 

The  only  daughter  of  noble  parentage  to  survive  them,  she  filled 
with  patience  and  marked  ability  a  mother's  place,  and  ministered 
the  needed  attentions  and  comfort  to  her  three  brothers,  at  a 
time  and  under  conditions  which  few  have  been  forced  to  experience 
and  which  few  have  survived. 

Destined  to  suffering,  hardship,  privation  and  sorrow,  Rachel 
carried  on  uncomplainingly  to  the  completion  of  a  definite  miss¬ 
ion,  and  then  God  took  her.  She  had  passed  through  the  refiner’s 
fire,  and  came  out  all  GOLD. 


Her  girlhood  The  principal  incidents  in  Rachel’s  life  up  to  the 
experiences:  year  1649,  are  covered  in  the  preceding  chapters 

of  this  book  with  the  history  of  her  family.  She 
was  born  August  27,  1829,  at  Bradford,  Mass.  She  passed  through 
all  the  major  movements  and  mobbings  of  the  Church  -  first  at 
Kirtland,  then  at  Far  West,  Quincy,  Nauvoo,  Council  Bluffs,  Win¬ 
ter  Quarters,  and  finally  the  great  trek  to  the  Salt  Lake  Valley. 

She  grew  into  young  womanhood  in  the  home  of  her  worthy  parents 
in  the  City  of  Nauvoo,  where  her  father  was  Bishop.  It  was  many 
times  her  privilege  and  pleasure  to  assist  her  mother  in  provid¬ 
ing  a  meal  or  serving  refreshments  to  the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith 
and  other  Church  leaders  as  they  visited  at  the  Hale  home. 

When  seventeen,  at  the  budding  of  her  young  womanhood,  her  beloved 
father  and  mother  and  two  little  sisters  were  all  taken  in  shock¬ 
ing  suddenness  by  the  cruel  hand  of  death,  leaving  her  to  fill  a 
mother's  place  with  three  young  brothers  -  all  standing  homeless 
and  exiled  on  the  banks  of  the  Missouri  river.  But  she  was  in 
every  respect  equal  to  the  task.  Those  dreadful  twenty  months  at 
Council  Bluffs  and  Winter  Quarters,  the  thousand  miles  of  labor¬ 
ious  and  weary  plodding  with  ox  teams  across  the  plains,  the  hun¬ 
ger  and  suffering  and  toil  through  those  first  years  in  Salt  Lake 
Valley  in  an  effort  to  wring  from  nature’s  stubborn  forbiddanee 
life's  scanty  sustenance,  the  privation  in  the  birth  and  care  of 
her  precious  baby  and  the  premature  loss  of  another  child,  and 
finally  her  sorrowful  and  onerous  affliction,  -  all  contributed 
mercilessly  to  the  untimely  and  inexorable  conclusion  of  the  earth¬ 
ly  mission  of  this  gentle  little  lady. 

- « - 

Her  marriage  to  Just  three  months  to  the  day  after  their  arrival 
Lucas  Hoagland:  in  the  Salt  Lake  Valley,  Rachel  married  Lucas 

Hoagland  on  Deoember  24,  1848,  thus  culminating 
a  courtship  which  extended  back  to  the  days  of  Nauvoo.  Their 
wedding  supper  consisted  of  parched  corn  and  milk. 
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Lucas  was  born  January  15,  1827,  at  Royal  Oak,  Michigan,  and  was 
the  son  of  Bishop  Abraham  Lucas  Hoagland  and  Margaret  Quick  of 
Nauvoo,  close  friends  of  Bishop  Jonathan  H.  Hale  and  wife  of  Nau- 
voo,  Rachel *s  parents.  Bishop  Hoagland  and  family  were  Utah 
pioneers  of  1847,  having  arrived  in  the  fall  of  that  year  in  the 
John  Taylor-Richard  Home  Company.  A  daughter,  Elizabeth  Hoag¬ 
land,  married  President  George  Q.  Cannon,  and  another  daughter, 
Mary  Hoagland,  married  Chauncy  W.  West  -  both  sisters  to  Lucas. 

It  will  have  been  observed  in  Chapter  XVI  that  the  Mormon  Bat- 
allion  was  organized  at  a  camp  on  Mosquito  Creek,  near  Council 
Bluffs,  July  13,  1846,  in  which  Lucas  enlisted  as  a  volunteer  in 
the  war  with  Mexico.  At  the  conclusion  of  this  unprecedented  ex¬ 
pedition  and  after  his  honorable  discharge,  Lucas  made  his  way  to 
the  Salt  Lake  Valley  with  the  detachment  of  the  Batallion  under 
Captain  James  Brown,  who  wintered  at  Pueblo,  arriving  at  the  en¬ 
campment  and  destination  of  the  Mormon  pioneer  group,  on  July  29, 
1847,  just  five  days  after  the  dated  arrival  of  President  Brigham 
Young  and  his  party. 

The  winter  of  1847-8,  Lucas  spent  with  the  pioneer  colony  in  Salt 
Lake  Valley,  assisting  industriously  his  parents  and  others  in 
building  homes  and  meeting  the  severe  problems  of  that  awful  win¬ 
ter. 


In  the  late  summer  of  the  following  year  (1848),  he  undertook  the 
hazardous  trip  out  onto  the  plains  in  the  hope  of  meeting  his  sweet¬ 
heart  and  lending  a  helping  hand.  In  this  undertaking  he  was 
happily  successful,  for  he  met  the  emigrant  train  as  he  had  plan¬ 
ned,  and  he  found  his  Rachel  as  he  had  hoped  he  would,  and  he 
proved  of  great  assistance  to  her  and  her  three  brothers  in  help¬ 
ing  them  on  into  the  Valley. 

Their  first  year  Their  first  year  of  married  life  was  with  Aroet, 
of  married'"life:  Alma  and  Solomon  -  Rachel  keeping  house  and  Lucas 

and  the  other  boys  all  working  together  as  one 
family.  After  reaching  their  destination,  their  first  effort  was, 
of  course,  to  build  a  house  in  which  to  live.  This  consisted  of 
a  one-room  cabin  with  dirt  floor  and  dirt  roof,  as  we  have  prev¬ 
iously  shown.  Then  came  their  united  struggle  to  sustain  themselves 
and  keep  alive  during  the  severity  of  that  first  winter.  And  dui- 
ing  the  succeeding  year  of  1849,  their  mighty  efforts  together 
continued  unabatedly  in  an  earnest,  but  futile  attempt  to  raise 
a  crop  of  wheat  for  their  bread  the  following  winter,  on  account 
of  the  cricket  devastation;  so  they  had  to  resort  to  other  ways 
and  means  of  providing  the  necessities  of  life. 

However,  on  September  15,  1849,  Aroet  married  Olive  Whittle,  and 
then  came  naturally  enough  the  parting.  Aroet  and  his  wife  occu¬ 
pied  the  home  and  kept  Alma,  then  13,  with  them;  while  Rachel  and 
Lucas  moved  out  taking  her  little  brother,  Solomon,  then  10,  with 
them.  They  located  with  Chauncy  W.  West,  who  married  Lucas  sis¬ 
ter,  Mary,  as  we  have  shown. 

Lucas  goes  With  funds  received  for  services  in 

to  California:  the  Mormon  Batallion,  Lucas  outfit- 
-  ted  himself,  and  after  placing  Rach¬ 
el  in  good  hands,  he  went  to  California  and  engaged 
in  the  freighting  business,  in  a  determined  effort  «- 
thereby  to  earn  money  and  provide  a  comfortable  home^,, 
for  his  family.  Rachel  helped  in  the  West  home  and  •-* 
largely  provided  herself,  while  young  Solomon  did  chores  and  went 

to  school. 


Raohel  has 
baby  girl: 


About  three  months  after  Lucas  left  for  California, 
Rachel  gave  birth  to  a  beautiful  baby  girl,  December 
18,  1849,  whom  she  named  Olive,  after  her  own  mother. 
The  dreadful  conditions  which  beset  Rachel  at  this  time,  may  only 
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Charles 

C'.“  Rich 


measurably  be  visualized  when  it  is  known  that  her  baby  was  born 
to  her  in  a  tent,  on  the  ground,  in  the  early  winter,  while  work- 
men  close  by  were  completing  the  new  home  of  Chauncy  W.  West, 
which  was  being  constructed  outside  of  the  old  Fort,  at  the 
place  now  designated  148  West  on  2nd  South  Street,  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  which  Xuoas  helped  with  the  construction,  prior  to  his 
leaving  for  California. 

T£ey  move  to  In  the  early  spring  of  1851,  Lucas  returned  from 
San  Bernardino:  California,  after  an  absence  of  about  a  year  and 
.  ..  ~  ,  ...  a  half.  He  had  experienced  a  measure  of  success 
in  the  freighting  business,  even  though  it  was  at  that  time  fraught 
with  many  hazards  and  difficulties.  It  was,  indeed,  a  happy  mo¬ 
ment  for  him  in  again  meeting  his  devoted  wife  and  his  little  daugh¬ 
ter,  whom  he  then  saw  for  the  first  time.  After  talking  the  matter 
over  with  Rachel,  they  decided  to  move  to  California  and  locate  at 
San  Bernardino.  She  was  thrilled  with  the  many  reports  she  had 
heard  concerning  Bwonderful  California.* 

Impetus  was  probably  given  to  their  decision  by 
the  action  of  the  Church  at  this  time  in  arranging 
for  the  establishment  of  a  colony  in  San  Bernard¬ 
ino,  as  announced  by  President  Brigham  Young  in 
February  of  1851.  A  small  group  was  at  first  pro- I 
posed-,  but  so  many  wanted  to  go  that  firally  a 
company  of  500  men,  women  and  children  was  formed 
and  proceeded  on  their  assigned  mission  in  March,  Amasa  M. 
arriving  at  their  destination  in  San  Bernardino  Lyman 
the  first  of  June  of  that  year,  under  the  lead- 
ership  of  Apostles  Charles  C.  Rich  and  Amasa  M.  Lyman. 

The  purpose  of  this  settlement  was  not  only  to  extend  the  coloni¬ 
zation  program  of  the  Church,  but  also  to  provide  an  outfitting 
post  to  facilitate  emigration  to  Utah  from  the  Pacific  islands 

and  from  Europe  and  the  eastern  seaboard  around  Cape  Horn  by  steam¬ 
boat. 

Colony  Purchased  at  San  Bernardino  35,000  acres  for 
#77,500.00,  platted  the  eity  and  began  building  homes  and  tilling 
the  soil.  They  suffered  much  from  raids  by  marauding  Indians.  »nd 
as  a  means  of  protection,  they  constructed  a  fort,  or  barracade. 
similar  to  the  one  built  in  Salt  Lake  Valley  in  1847,  with  all  of 
the  homes  of  the  people  inside.  The  city  of  San  Bernardino  was 
incorporated  April  13,  1854.  The  community  grew  and  prospered. 

According  to  the  December  31,  1851  census  by  the "Clerk  of  the 
Stockade  ,  Lucas  and  Rachel  Hoagland  are  shown  as  living  in  their 
home  on  "Lot  58  in  the  Stockade,"  which  is  the  spot  where  the 
new  County  Court  House  now  stands.  Here  they  energetically  began 
to  comfortably  establish  themselves  in  that  fertile  country,  where 
climatic  conditions  were  most  favorable. 

"In  time,  however,"  it  is  recorded,  "the  Mormons  there  became  ex¬ 
tremely  exclusive,  and  all  the  offices  of  city  and  county  were 
Ijeld  pretty  much  by  members  of  the  Church.  The  newcomers  could 
not  adjust  themselves  to  Mormon  ideas,  and  the  only  thing  for  them 
to  do  was  to  unite  and  form  a  local  political  party,  which  they 
aid,  calling  themselves  ’Independents. ’  A  natural  rivalry  be¬ 
tween  the  two  factions  grew  up  and  there  were  many  local  contests 
over  public  questions  and  elections.  In  1857,  the  colonists  were 
r^C?iled  t0  Salt  Lalce  City  ^7  President  Brigham  Young,”  on  account 
of  the  anticipated  invasion  of  Johnston’s  Army.  (Improvement  Era. 
Vol.  39,  p.  417).  * 
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Raohel's  direful  Early  in  1058,  Rachel  had  the  sad  misfortune  of 
af fliotlon:  losing  a  child  through  pre-mature  birth,  and 

thereby  became  seriously  ill.  Conditions  there 
at  the  time  were  such  that  she  could  not  be  provided  with  needed 
medical  attention,  and  infection  carried  into  her  blood  stream  and 
affected  other  organs  and  parts  of  her  body,  bringing  on  a  dropsi- 
eal  condition  and  affecting  also  her  eyes,  resulting  finally  in 
total  blindness.  Under  the  burden  of  this  direful  affliction,  she 
earried  patiently  and  uncomplainingly  on  to  the  end  of  her  days. 


Her  sweet  and  hopeful  spirit  is  shown  in  a  letter  which  she  wrote, 
or  rather,  oaused  to  be  written  by  the  hand  of  a  friend  in  the 
home  at  her  dictation,  to  her  husband* s  sister,  Elizabeth,  in  Salt 
Lake  City,  Just  two  months  before  she  (Rachel)  died.  This  letter 
is  dated  at  San  Bernardino,  March  11,  1854,  and  from  it  we  copy 
the  following  paragraph: 


"I  have  not  yet  recovered  my  eyesight,  or  my  health;  but  I 
am  living  in  the  hope  that  I  shall  see  your  smiling  face 
again.  If  my  health  will  permit  me  to  start,  I  shall  be 
with  you  again  shortly.  I  have  a  touch  of  the  dropsy,  and 
I  don’t  yet  know  how  it  will  turn  out  with  me.  I  have  not 
been  able  to  lie  down  for  eight  weeks.  Lucas  has  gone  to 
the  mountains.  He  and  Olive  are  well."  She  concludes  her 
two-page  letter  with  an  expression  of  love  to  her  brothers 
Aroet,  Alma  and  Solomon.  djfk 


Rachel  goes  to^Poor  Rachel  -  hopeful  and  patient  as  she  always 
her  rewarcT:  was  -  little  realized  when  she  wrote  that  letter 
iSBBQBBBI  that  she  was  nearing  the  end  of  life's  Journey  and 
would  never  again  in  this  world  look  into  the  faces  of  her  dear 
ones,  or  visit  them  again  in  Salt  Lake  City,  as  she  so  fondly  anti 
cipated. 


Her  condition  gradually  grew  worse  as  her  dark  and  gloomy  days  and 
nights  went  on,  until  May  6,  1854,  when,  in  sweet  serenity  of  soul 
and  sublimity  of  faith,  she  gently  passed  to  her  reward.  If  the 
gates  of  Heaven  are  open  to  love,  patience,  virtue,  sacrifice  and 
service,  then  assuredly  they  stood  ajar  as  Rachel  approached. 


Rachel  Hale  Hoagland  was  the  first  white  woman  buried  at  San  Bern¬ 
ardino.  The  interment  had  to  be  conducted  in  the  darkness  of  the 
night,  on  acoount  of  the  danger  of  malicious  attacks  from  hostile 
Indian  tribes.  And  to  prevent  possibility  of  their  discovering 
the  grave,  all  surface  signs  were  obliterated,  and  the  exact  spot 
where  her  mortal  body  now  rests  is  unknown,  except  family  tradition 
says  simply  that  it  is  "1000  feet  directly  south  of  the  south-east 
corner  of  the  Old  Cemetery"  at  7th  and  Sierra  Way. 


STEPHEN  R.  MARKS 


Her  daughter  After  Rachel's  death, 
0  1  i  v  e  :  Lucas  brought  his 

little  Daughter, 

Olive,  to  Salt  Lake  City  and  placed 
her  with  his  parents,  Bishop  and 
Mrs.  Abraham  L.  Hoagland.  Olive 
was  then  nearing  her  fifth  birth¬ 
day.  Here  in  the  home  of  her 
grandparents,  she  was  lovingly 
cared  for  and  was  privileged  to 
attend  school.  When  15  years 
of  age,  Olive  went  to  her  Uncle 
John  Hoagland  (brother  of  Lucas) 
in  Ogden,  who,  with  his  wife, 
Adelia,  operated  the  "Ogden  House 
which  was  then  considered  to  be  the 
largest  hotel  west  of  Chicago.  It 
was  there  that  Olive  met  Stephen 
Marks,  who  made  this  hotel  his  home 


T 
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during  1864-5*  He  was  the  son  of  John  Rowe  and  Hannah  Stevens 
Marks.  JL  friendship  soon  developed  between  Olive  and  Stephen, 
which  led  to  their  marriage  on  September  26,  1870. 

Stephen  and  Olive  made  their  home  in  Salt  Lake  City,  at  61  Center 
Street.  They  had  a  family  of  eleven  children,  only  those  of  whom 
are  alive  at  this  writing,  namely:  Genevieve  Myrtle,  Leroy  H. 
and  Eugene  R. 


Olive  died  in  Salt  Lake  City,  December  29,  1900  from  pneumonia 
and  was  buried  there.  * 

j'Ucas  carries  For  about  eight  years  following  Rachel’s  death 
Harriet Wonfar:  Lucas  remained  single.  He  was  called  for  a  * 

time  to  Las  Vegas  "mission.”  In  1862,  he  married 
Harriet  Wonfar  and  resided  in  a  home  which  he  acquired  or  built 
at  about  237  West  on  2nd  South,  Salt  Lake  • 

City.  In  1869,  after  the  birth  of  their 
fourth  child  he  moved  with  his  family  to 
San  Bernardino,  where  he  resided  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  his  life. 

Lucas  He  visited  his  relatives  and 
passes  on:  friends  in  Salt  Lake  City  in 
1873  and  again  thirty-two 
years  later.  On  the  occasion  of  the  latter 
visit  he  became  seriously  ill  and  died  in 
Salt  Lake  City,  July  30,  1905,  at  the  age 
of  78^  years.  He  was  buried  in  San  Bern¬ 
ardino  and  his  body  lies  "East  of  the  Ceme¬ 
tery  against  the  East  row  of  lots,  about  a 
half  block  north  of  the  Southeast  corner 
of  the  burial  plot,"  so  says  his  nephew, 

Louis  G.  Hoagland,  who  personally  located 
the  spot. 


Lucas 


SAN  BERNARDINO  IN  1852 
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ATMA  H.  HALE 
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When  you  think  of  Alma  Helaman  Hale,  as  the  author  is  able  to  do 
from  his  intimate  acquaintance  with  him,  you  visualize  a  man  of 
gentle  manners  -  dignified,  yet  modest  and  friendly.  He  was 
possessed  of  sterling  integrity  -  adamant  against  evil  in  all 
its  multaferious  manifestations,  yet  of  generous  heart  and  kind¬ 
ly  mien.  His  courageous  spirit  braved  the  perils  of  pioneer  life 
unflinchingly.  His  peaceful  disposition  never  sought  or  incited 
trouble;  but  if  it  came  to  him,  he  was  able  to  take  care  of  him¬ 
self.  He  had  an  inspiring  faith  and  an  impelling  religious  de¬ 
votion,  which  motivated  his  life’s  activities  and  directed  his 
course  in  the  channels  taken  by  his  Church  and  its  people. 

Many  weary  travellers  have  crossed  the  friendly  threshold  of  his 
home;  and  many  nights  have  witnessed  errands  of  mercy  by  him  and 
his  wife  through  the  mud  or  snow  and  cold  to  homes  of  the  sick 
and  the  needy.  His  self-saorificing  nature  and  his  humble  de¬ 
votion  to  duty,  impelled  a  life  of  service  and  consecration. 

The  uneffaceable  memories  of  his  childhood  in  Nauvoo,  -  his  acquain¬ 
tance  with  the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith  and  with  President  Brigham 
Young  and  subsequently  with  all  the  leaders  of  the  Church  -  inte¬ 
grated  so  strongly  into  his  character  a  knowledge  of  the  divine 
mission  of  this  great  latter-day  work,  that  it  had  a  significant 
bearing  upon  all  he  did  throughout  his  life  in  this  world. 


the  times  he  had  close  and  friendly  contact  with  the 
Prophet  Joseph  Smith,  particularly  on  occasions  when  the  Prophet 
would  visit  the  Hale  home,  when  Alma’s  father  was 
Bishop  in  Nauvoo  and  Colonel  in  the  Nauvoo  Legion. 

The  summation  of  his  life’s  work  is  the  embodyment 
of  the  Christian  virtues  in  his  daily  conduct. 

While  he  looked  forward  to  a  life  better  than  the 
life  of  everyday,  yet  he  realized  that  it  is  from 
the  life  of  everyday  that  the  elements  of  a  better 
life  must  come.  His  practice  was  not  only  to  "live 
and  let  live,"  but  rather  to  live  and  help  live. 

He  not  only  believed  his  religion,  but  he  lived  it. 

The  author  feels  very  grateful  for  his  personal  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  his  Uncle  Alma  H.  Hale,  in  whose  JosebH  Smith 

home  he  has  been  many  times,  and  with  all  members  - 

or  whose  splendid  family  he  is  personally  acquainted,  and  he  has 
pleasure  in  paying  him  this  personal  tribute. 


From  the  fifth  to 
the  tenth  year  of 
Alma  *  s  boyhood  he 
lived  in  this  city 
and  played  upon 
these  streets. 


A  NAUVOO  WINTER  SCENE 
From  a  painting  by  Una  K.  Newberry. 
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He  was  born  in  Bradford,  Mass.,  on  the  24th  of  April,  1836,  and 
came  through  all  the  persecutions  and  hardships,  which  resulted 
finally  in  the  death  of  his  father  and  mother  and  two  sisters  at 
Council  Bluffs,  in  September,  1846.  He  participated  in  all  the 
major  movements  of  the  Church,  beginning  in  his  babyhood,  as  de¬ 
scribed  in  Chapter  VI.  His  life  from  boyhood  up  to  the  time  of 
his  marriage,  and  even  for  years  afterward,  was  associated  most 
intimately  with  his  older  brother,  Aroet.  They  ever  enjoyed  the 

confidence  and  counsel  of  each  other. 

- ♦ — 


His  The  first  13  years  of  Alma's  life  are  covered  in  the  pre- 

boyhood:  ceding  chapters,  along  with  the  movements  of  the  family, 

— -  which  should  be  oarefully  read  to  properly  understand  that 

which  is  to  follow  and  to  do  appreciable  Justice  to  this  worthy 
man.  At  this  tender  age,  we  find  him  in  the  home  with  Aroet  and 
wife,  on  North  Temple  Street,  Salt  Lake  City,  which  he,  as  best  a 
boy  of  his  age  could,  assisted  in  building  Just  the  previous  fall 
(1848),  upon  their  arrival  in  the  "valley."  His  sister,  Rachel, 
who  had  married  Lucas  Hoagland,  December  24,  1848,  and  who  had 
stayed  with  the  boys  and  had  taken  a  mother* s  place  with  them  since 
the  tragic  death  of  their  parents  at  Council  Bluffs,  had  now  (rail 
of  1849)  moved  out  to  themselves  -  she  and  Lucas  -  taking  their 
little  brother  Solomon  with  them.  And  Aroet,  who  had  Just  married 
Olive  Whittle,  September  15,  1849,  kept  Alma  with  them.  This  is 
the  setting  and  the  time,  then,  from  which  this  brief  sketch  begins. 


During  the  summer  and  fall  of  this  year  (1849)  he  herded  cows  on 
the  hills  and  on  the  grassy  bottoms  near  Salt  Lake  City.  He  would 
dig  segos  and  cut  thistles  for  his  lunch.  He  never  owned  a  pair  » 
of  shoes  until  he  was  17  years  of  age.  He  went  either  barefoot, 
or. wore  Indian  moccasins. 


Alma  was  always  dependable  and  trustworthy  and  had  learned  even 
before  this,  his  13th  year,  to  carry  responsibility;  but  yet  a 
greater  charge  was  soon  to  be  committed  to  his  care. 

As  early  as  February,  1850,  Aroet  entered  upon  military  and  Church 
activities,  which  lasted  over  the  greater  portion  of  six  years  - 
as  a  member  of  the  state  militia,  minute-man  and  missionary  -  thus 
leaving  young  Alma  to  take  a  man’s  place  in  charge  of  affairs  at 
home. 

Now  came  the  tremendous  struggle  for  existence  -  Aroet  producing 
all  he  could,  and  Olive  and  Alma  working  -  all  doing  their  utmost 
to  provide  food  and  clothing  for  themselves,  which,  be  it  said, 
their  united  efforts  succeeded  in  accomplishing. 

They  move  to  They  thus  carried  on  in  Salt  Lake  City  until  the 
Grant s vi lleT  late  summer  of  1854,  when  Aroet  moved  his  wife  and 

three  children  onto  a  160-acre  ranch  in  Grantsville 
(then  called  Willow  Creek),  which  had  been  allotted  to  him  for  ser¬ 
vices  as  a  minute-man  in  fitting  Indians.  Alma  accompanied  them 
and  rendered  invaluable  assistance.  Aroet  later  sold  his  Salt  Lake 
City  property. 


Aroet  and  Alma  were  among  the  first  settlers  in 
that  district.  They  built  for  themselves  a  two- 
room  house  and  immediately  commenced  fencing  and 
tilling  the  land. 

PRESIDENT  WILPORD  WOODRUFF 

Missionary  companion  to  Fox  Islands  of 
Bishop  Jonathan  H.  Hale  and  always  a 
good  friend  of  Aroet,  Alma  and  Solomon, 
for  whom  he  solemnized  marriage  cere¬ 
monies  in  the  old  Endowment  House.  . 
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Alma  operates  farm;  After  a  few  months  at  home  getting  his  fam- 
Aroet  goes  on  mission:  ily  settled  in  their  newly-acquired  farm 

property  in  Grant sville,  Aroet  was  again 
called  into  service,  this  time  on  a  special  mission  for  one  year 
to  Las  Vegas,  Nevada,  beginning  April,  1855,  Alma  was  then  19 
years  of  age,  thinking  a  man's  thoughts  and  doing  a  man's  work. 

Naturally,  he  concentrated  his  determined  efforts  on  bringing  the 
farm  into  productivity  -  and  what  a  struggle  it  was  during  those 
first  few  years!  It  seemed  that  all  nature  declared  a  stubborn 
forbiddance.  It  is  fortunate  that  the  family  has  preserved  to 
this  day  certain  correspondence  which  passed  between  Alma  on  the 
Grantsville  farm  and  Aroet  in  the  Las  Vegas  mission,  during  that 
terrible  year  of  1855. 

This  correspondence  might  with  equal  propriety  be  included  in  the 
preceding  sketch  of  Aroet 's  life;  but  since  his  activities  during 
this  time  were  in  the  mission  and  were  covered  there,  and  to  avoid 
repetition,  we  shall  enter  this  bit  of  interesting  information  here, 
as  Alma  was  on  the  farm  end  of  the  problem  at  that  time.  From  a 
letter  written  by  Alma  to  Aroet,  under  date  of  August  9,  1855,  we 
copy  the  following: 

"Aroet,  this  is  the  hardest  time  I  ever  saw.  Every  one  is 

★  going  north  for  wheat,  flour  or  anything  to  eat.  Wilford 
Hanson  sold  a  yoke  of  oxen  for  45  bushels  of  wheat.  I  sold 
a  cow  for  $30.00,  of  this  $17.00  was  paid  for  taxes,  and  I 
received  six  bushels  of  wheat  for  the  balance. 

"I  raised  16^  bushels  of  wheat  here  on  the  farm  (the  same 
amount  he  had  planted);  but  not  one  kernel  of  corn.  We 
will  raise  a  few  potatoes,  but  they  are  few  and  far  be¬ 
tween.  Everything  here  is  cheap,  but  foodstuff.  Fifteen 
or  twenty  families  are  moving  north.  I  work  hard  and  trust 
in  the  Lord  for  all  that  I  do." 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  courage  and  decisiveness  of  Aroet's 
reply.  He  wrote: 

"Alma,  take  the  old  horses  up  north  and  sell  for  wheat,  flour 

★  or  any  eatables.  I  do  not  want  my  family  to  cry  for  bread. 

By  reports  there  will  not  be  a  kernel  of  wheat  raised  between 
Salt  Lake  City  and  St.  George.  Try  to  get  10  bushels  of  wheat 
for  seed  next  year.  Sew  up  the  sacks,  and  don't  use  it  for 
any  other  purpose." 

Alma  went  "north"  as  directed.  He  made  two  trips;  the  first  was 
unsuccessful;  but  upon  his  return  from  the  second  trip,  he  and 
Olive  wrote  to  Aroet  September  28,  1855,  that  they  had  "enough 
wheat  to  last  until  another  harvest."  During  the  winter,  Alma 
hauled  two  loads  of  wood  to  Salt  Lake 
City  "to  buy  shoes  and  clothing  for  the 
children  and  a  few  things  for  myself," 
he  said. 

Many  a  time  he  braved  the  heavy  storms 
of  winter  on  horseback  upon  call  to 
service  as  a  "minute  man"  and  in  pur¬ 
suit  of  his  own  affairs  during  those 
strenuous  years  of  early  pioneer  life  in 
Utah « TSe  e  c  ho  xx  J . 


Alma  marries  *  On  April  14,  1856,  just  ten  days  before  he  had 
Sarah  Walker:  reached  his  20th  year  of  age,  Alma  married  Miss 

Sarah  Elizabeth  Walkert  whom’he  had  courted  for 
sometime.  About  this  time  Aroet  returned  from  his  mission  to  Las 
Vegas,  and  divided  his  160-acre  ranch  evenly  with  Alma  and  assist¬ 
ed  him  in  building  on  his  half  of  the  land,  a  two-room  house,  in 
which  the  young  couple  established  their  home. 
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During  the  remainder  of  this  year  and  the  next,  the  two  brothers 
carried  on  rather  happily  and  successfully  together.  They  worked 
▼ery  hard  to  bring  their  land  into  productivity  and  to  accumulate 
about  them  the  things  necessary  to  make  them  more  comfortable. 

Performs  An  unusual  record  of  baptisms  performed  by  one  man  is 

1500  bant  isms:  accredited  to  Elder  Alma  H.  Hale<>  For  several  years 

- *  after  the  Saints  arrived  in  Utah,  the  practice  was 

prevalent  in  the  Church  to  rebaptize  members  for  "the  renewal  of 
their  covenants"  and,  in  many  instances,  for  the  further  reason  of 
establishing  a  complete  and  satisfactory  record  of  their  baptisms 
and  confirmations  -  many  records  having  been  lost  in  the  many  moves 
made  by  the  Church  during  its  early  turbulent  history.  In  pursuance 
therefore,  of  the  order  of  the  time,  Elder  Hale  was  officially 
appointed  to  this  special  service  in  the  year  1856.  The  number  of 
original  baptisms  and  re-baptisms  performed  by  him  under  this 
assignment  in  the  Grantsville  district  aggregated  nearly  1500 
souls.  _ _ _ 


The  coming  of  The  fall  and  winter  of  1857-8,  as  Johnston fs 
JoEns ton’s  Army:  Army  was  approaching  from  the  east  -  with  what 

-  eventualities  if  they  should  enter  Salt  Lake 

City  was  not  known,  but  the  people  being  unwilling  to  take  chances 
on  what  might  happen  on  account  of  past  experiences  -  President 
Brigham  Young  ordered  the  mobilization  of  military  forces  in  Utah 
on  a  large  scale.  Alma  gave  active  and  efficient  service  in  a 
contingent  from  Tooele  County,  whose  assignment  was  principally 
directed  in  the  Echo  Canyon  campaign,  where  he  was  engaged  during 
the  winter  in  guerrilla  warfare.  (See  Chapter  XX  for  further  details). 


In  1858,  he  and  Aroet  took  adtive  part  in  «r 
the  great  move  of  the  people  southward, 
leaving  only  enough  men  in  Salt  Lake  City 
and  other  settlements  to  set  fire  to  all 
the  buildings,  in  the  event  Johnston’s 
Army  should  attempt  to  take  possession  or 
show  hostility  when  they  entered,  as  it 
now  seemed  definite  that  they  would  enter  the  "Valley."  Alma ^ and 
Aroet  took  their  families  as  far  south  as  ^pringville. 


"On  June  26,  1858,  the  Army  under  Col.  Albert  Sidney  Johnston  pass- 
ed  through  Salt  Lake  City  and  camped  on  the  west  side  of  Jordan 
river.  It  subsequently  marched  to  Cedar  Valley  and  there  located 
Camp  Floyd."  (Church  Chronology,  p.  61).  The  Amy  did  not  stop 
on  its  inarch  through  Salt  Lake  City;  nor  did  it  make  any  hostile 
or  malicious  jesture. 


Mounted {Contingent  of 
the  State  Militia 
( otherwise  known  as 
the  Nau^oo  Legion)  in 
which  bo^th  Alma  and 
Aroet  appear  -  nearest 
the  end  $to  the  left. 


£ 


jL 


On  July  1st,  President  Young,  who,  by  the  action  of  U.  S.Presi 
dent  Buchanan,  had  beet  replaced  as  Governor  of  the  Territo  y  y 
Governor  Alfred  Cumming  of  Ge°r8la  ^turned  with  a  number  of 
his  brethren  to  Salt  Lake  City  from  his  flight  to  the  south. 

Then  followed  the  people  streaming  back  to  their  deserted  homes 
in  Salt  Lake  Valle?  and  the  other  settlements  northward. 
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Salt  Lake  City  as  it  appears  today 
(1938)  and  as  it  appeared  in  1861, 
when  Alma  married  Sarah  Annie  Clark. 


I 


Alma  and  Aroet  were  now 
released  from  military 
duty  and  returned  to 
their  homes  in  Grants¬ 
ville,  where  they  con¬ 
centrated  their  energy 
upon  their  own  sadly 
neglected  affairs. 


Alma  loses  wife  By  the 
Sarah  Elizabeth :  spring 

of  1861, 

Alma  and  Sarah  Elizabeth 
had  been  blessed  with  the 
births  of  three  children 
in  their  home  -  Alma  Hela- 
man,  Elizabeth,  and  Enos 
Eliphalet.  Their  outlook 
had  never,  up  to  this  time, 
been  better.  And  they 
were  happy.  But  tragedy 
entered.  Complications 
developed  immediately  after 
the  birth  of  Enos  Eliphalet, 
and  within  two  weeks  she 
passed  away,  followed  short¬ 
ly  by  her  baby.  Her  sad 
and  untimely  death  occurred 
on  May  21,  1861. 


Aroet  had  the  misfortune,  also,  of  losing  his  wife,  Olive,  just 
eight  months  before  this,  as  we  noted  in  Chapter  XX.  These  two 
boys,  therefore,  were  left  now  with  their  little  families  of  child 
ren  -  motherless. 


Double  wedding  of  In  pursuance  of  advice  from  friends  and  the 
Aroet  and  Alma:  Church  Authorities,  and  to  meet  a  serious  sit¬ 

uation  in  their  respective  homes,  Aroet  and 
Alma,  in  due  time,  began  "looking  around."  Their  search  was  soon 
rewarded.  Alma  was  fortunate  in  making  the  acquaintance  during 
the  summer  of  a  young  lady  who  had  just  immigrated  from  England  - 
Miss  Sarah  Annie  Clark.  And  Aroet  was  successful  in  winning  the 
affections  of  another  young  lady  by  the  name  of  Miss  Louisa  Cooke. 
And  a  double  wedding  was  consummated  in  Grantsville,  on  December 
24,  1861. 


Bodygaurd  for  The  dangers  of  bodily  harm  from 
BrighamToung :  marauding  Indians  and  malicious 

white  men  were  such  that  Presi¬ 
dent  Young  was  generally  well  guarded  in  his 
trips  to  the  outlying  settlements  of  his  people. 
On  several  occasions  Alma  was  called  to  accompany 
-he  President  and  do  guard  duty. 


Skirmishes  The  Indians  were  ever  a  source  of 
with  Indians:  fear  to  the  early  Utah  settlers. 

They  were  particularly  bad  in  the 
Willow  Creek  Valley  (Grantsville)  and  in  Skull 
Valley.  They  would  steal  horses  and  cattle  and 
terrorize  the  people;  and  to  recover  the  stolen 
livestock  and  bring  the  Indians  under  at  least 
tonporary  subjection,  required  courage  and  many 
a  tough  encounter,  in  which  Alma  was  many  times 
engaged.  As  he  returned  home  from  these  skir¬ 
mishes  "with  a  whole  skin"  and  with  his  "scalp 
still  in  place,"  he  would  each  time  exclaim  and  gratefully:  "Thank 
God,  my  life  is  spared  again."  Greater  detail  of  the  story  of 
Indian  troubles  is  covered  in  Chapter  XX,  on  the  life  of  his  brother. 


Brigham  Young 
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▲root,  which,  to  avoid  repetition,  will  not  he  recited  here. 


1862,  which  not  only  taxed  his  faith  and 
courage,  but  his  financial  resources  as 
well.  Is  usual,  however,  he  was  equal  to 


the  task. 

The  call  was  to  equip  himself  and  go  at  his  own  expense,  with  cer¬ 
tain  other  designated  men,  back  to  Council  Bluffs,  on  the  Missouri 
river,  and  bring  to  Salt  Lake  City  a  group  of  emigrants,  who  were 
without  equipment  or  facilities  to  make  the  perilous  journey.  Al¬ 
ma  at  this  time  had  two  teams  of  oxen,  and  he  had  to  sell  one  team 
in  order  to  provision  himself  to  make  the  trip  with  the  other  team. 
He,  therefore,  had  not  only  to  leave  his  wife  and  family  without  a 
team,  or  means  of  conveyance,  but  his  wife  at  the  time  was  very 
ill.  This  is  a  typical  example  of  the  courage  and  trusting  faith 
of  the  man. 

The  terrible  journey  by  ox-team  of  2,000  miles  round  trip,  was 
fraught  with  all  kinds  of  exacting  toil,  hardships  and  privations. 
Besides  other  duties  and  responsibilities  on  this  expedition,  Alma 
served  as  Captain  of  the  night  guard  and  as  Commissary.  He  left 
in  April  and  returned  in  September.  He  had  not  heard  a  word  from 
his  wife  and  children  during  this  time.  Happily,  he  found  them 
well  upon  his  return.  This  trip,  which  then  required  nearly  six 
months,  can  now  be  made  by  automobile  in  48  hours,  or  by  airplane 
in  10  or  12  hours. 

Alum  marries  *  On  August  19,  1865,  in  pursuance  of  advice  from 
Ellen  V.  Clark:  President  Brigham  Young  and  in  keeping  with  the 
<>0,0<0<0<>0<0<>0<>0«,  practice  of  the  Church  at  that  time,  Alma  entered 
plural  marriage  with  Miss  Ellen  Victoria  Clark,  the  younger  sister 
of  his  wife,  Sarah  Annie y  who  is  still  living,  in  Logan,  Utah. 


lmt  palled  to 
speoial  mission: 


Alma  was  called  on  spec 
ial  mission  by  Presiden 
Young  in  the  spring  of 


Alma,  Aroet  and  Solomon  Hale 
(reading  from  left  to  right) 
taken  in  the  early  70 fs. 

Aroet  was  then  about  45,  Alma 
about  37  and  Solomon  about  34. 
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\j±u.  x,.  u,  oa  nceiing  nous©  in  Grantsviiie ,  as  it  appears  today  (July, 
1936),  which  Aroet  L.  Hale  and  Alma  H.  Hale  assisted  in  building  in 
1866,  The  monument  marks  the  site  of  an  old  Port,  built  in  1853,  as 

protection  against  Indians. 


Called  to  f ill  After  only  a  brief  cessation  of  public  service, 
another  Mission:  Alma  again  received  a  call  from  President  Toung, 

in  1871,  to  another  special  mission.  This  time 
it  was  to  preaoh  the  gospel  in  the  eastern  states,  which  was  a 
mission  different  from  the  other  missions  to  which  he  had  been 
oalled  by  the  same  authoratatlve  head,  but  required  no  less  in 
personal  sacrifice,  as  he  had  to  leave  his  family  poorly  provided 
for  and  finance  himself  on  the  trip.  But  he  did  it  I  He  was  the 
kind  that  oould  do  it  and  would  do  it. 

He  had  opportunity  on  this  mission  to  visit  many  of  his  relatives 
in  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire  and  Maine.  While  there  he  gather¬ 
ed  considerable  genealogical  data,  which  formed  the  basis  and 
was  the  beginning  of  the  work  done  in  later  years  by  the  Hale 
family  in  the  Temples. 


Besponsible  Alma*s  public-spiritedness  led  him  into  many  lines 
positions:  of  endeavor  and  brought  to  him  several  positions  of 

responsibility  and  trust.  He  was  a  member  of  a 
special  committee  which  financed  and  built  the  first  Meeting  House 
in  Grantsville,  in  1866.  In  it  he  served  as  a  teacher  in  the  Sun¬ 
day  Sohool:  then  he  was  appointed  Stake  Superintendent  of  Sunday 
Schools.  Later  he  was  sustained  as  one  of  the  Presidency  of  the 
52nd  Quorum  of  Seventies.  In  the  State  Militia  he  was  commission¬ 
ed  Captain  Adjutant  by  Governor  Charles  Durkee  of  Utah  Territory. 

In  civil  life,  he  served,  after  the  incorporation  of  Grantsville 
as  a  city,  first  as  Marshall,  then  as  Constable,  and  finally  as 
City  Treasurer.  At  times  these  offices  ran  concurrently.  He  and 
Aroet  initiated  the  first  mercantile  store  and  started  the  first 
saw  mill  and  molasses  mill  in  Grantsville.  They  also  owned  in¬ 
terests  in  a  flour  mill  and  a  woolen  mill,  in  all  of  which  they 
were  directors. 


Thw  old  home  of  Alma  H.  Hale  in  Grantsville,  Utah,  as  It 
appeared  in  July,  1938,  when  this  picture 
was  taken  by  the  author. 
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Special  Appointments 
to  Oakley,  Idaho 


Crr* nnt 

ihCn  «/*24- 


~Pres  Grunt 

Ho M*"  J 1 3U. 


The  year  following  the  appointment 
of  Hebei*  J.  Grant  as  President  of 
the  Tooele  Stake,  at  Grantsville, 
in  Ootober,  1880,  succeeding  Fran¬ 
cis  M.  Lyman,  who  was  made  an 
Apostle,  Alma  H.  Hale  was  called  to 
accompany  these  two  officials  and 
Apostle  John  Henry  Smith  on  a  trip 
to  Oakley,  Idaho,  then  a  part  of 
the  Tooele  Stake,  where  they  invest¬ 
igated  conditions  looking  to  further 
_  ,  ,  .  _  settlement  there  of  Mormon  colonists. 

HllT^V SETS  £3*2 

plana ers*ln  ‘““i*  thUS  be00min8  °“e  of  the  ea^ 

mSwr«,lTTT«. .  ?“  1887 '  5lma  moved  his  wife»  Ellen,  and  her  family 

Of tor s^ITCe:  to  a  ranch  on  the  East  side  ot  Bear  Elver,  In  the  7 

southern  part  of  Gentile  Valley,  Idaho,  ind  in  laaa 

norther  her  family>  he  established  a  home  two  miles 

d e i*»^ihobb^ +-v!^ *  Dtah.  These  moves  were  guided  primarily  by  his 
desire  to  be  within  close  proximity  to  the  Logan  Temple,  where  he 

algit  begin  in  a  more  orderly  and  extensive  manner  the  work  for 

+i  a^Ceh?fy’  of  *hose  genealogy  he  had  gathered  considerable 
information  while  on  his  mission  to  the  eastern  states  and  tn  wViiMi 
sacred  work  he  devoted  much  time  and  means  ££  thenoi.  °h 

ef  Aim?'s  interest  and  activity  in  the  mighty 
■=  £££  Church  :  work  of  God  seemed  not  to  abate  as  the 

_  .  years  mounted  upon  him.  In  Smith  field  he 

SundIvr?#*S°°?  inducted  into  Church  service  as  a  teacher  in  the 

S^enti^h°  °nv  0f  the  Presidents  of  the  17th  Quorum  of 

Seventies.  Then  later  he  was  ordained  a  High  Priest  and  sustain¬ 
ed  as  a  member  of  the  High  Council  of  the  Benson  Stake. 

- &- — 

Moves  to  Logan  Few  men  have  shown  greater  interest  in  the  vic- 


-rt'ZZ;  apery  licivo  on  own  greater  interest  in  the  vie- 

Hose  To  f ample :  arious  work  for  the  dead,  than  was  clearly  Jani- 
__  fested  in  the  life  and  labors  of  Alma  H  ttaIa 

stronffest2th^ea^+  °f  ?iS  1^:fe,  U  seemed  that  he  was  directing #his 
strongest  thoughts  and  major  movements  with  the  Temple  of  God  as 

5fin?ipal  objective.  Evidencing  this  motivating  urge  he  made 
his  final  move  in  the  winter  of  1902-3,  by  disposiSf  of  his  f am 

in°Loxran  “*5  movine  into  a  new  home  which  he  purchased 

in  Logan,  situated  close  to  the  Temple. 


* 

Home  of  Alma  H.  Hale 
684  East  4th  North  Street, 
Logan,  Utah,  where  he  resided 
during  the  last  5£  years  of  his 
life. 

* 
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Here  he  and  his  devoted  wife,  Sarah,  lived  and  here  they  labored 
to  the  end  of  their  days,  in  the  House  of  the  Lord,  for  the  sal¬ 
vation  of  their  kindred  dead. 

An  event,  annually  anticipated  with  the  greatest  joy,  was  the 
assembly  each  winter  in  his  home  of  his  faithful  brothers  -  Aroet 
and  Solomon  -  with  certain  members  of  their  respective  families, 
to  work  in  the  Temple,  These  gatherings  were  made  the  occasion 
for  a  real  jubilee,  where  gpod-fellowship,  love  and  family  devotion 
were  freely  expressed,  and  where,  after  the  day's  sacred  duty  had 
been  performed  in  the  Holy  House,  evenings  of  wholesome  merriment 
and  feasting  were  often  indulged. 


Halt,  A  OKjS  ivtrc,  »i*r  -i&i. 


Acquisition  of  Hale  It  was  imputed  by  Alma  and  his  brothers  as 
Genealogical  Record:  providential  the  way  by  which  the  Hale  Gen¬ 
ealogical  Record  came  into  their  possession. 

It  appears  that  United  States  Senator  Robert  S,  Hale  of  Vermont 
approached  Congressman  George  Q,  Cannon  of  Utah  in  1874,  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  and  made  inquiry  about  the  family  of  Jonathan  H, 

Hale,  who  migrated  with  the  Mormons  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  inform¬ 
ation  concerning  whom  the  Senator  needed  to  complete  a  Hale  Family 
Genealogical  Record,  which  he  was  compiling, 

I  Congressman  Cannon  knew  all  the  Hale  boys  very  well  and  he  so 
informed  Senator  Hale,  adding  that  he  had  married  Elizabeth  Hoag- 
land,  whose  brother,  Lucas,  had  married  Rachel  Hale,  the  only  sur¬ 
viving  daughter  of  Jonathan  H.  Hale.  Through  information  given 
I  the  Senator  by  Brother  Cannon,  the  Hale  boys  in  Utah  were  commun¬ 
icated  with  'and  the  desired  data  secured  for  the  completion  of  the 
Record.  However,  the  book  was  actually  published  by  Senator  Eugene 
Hale,  and  George  Hale  of  Maine,  as  the  author  died  before  this 
accomplishment  had  been  realized. 

As  strange  as  it  would  appear  to  an  outsider,  but  readily  perceived 
by  members  of  the  Church,  Senator  Eugene  and  George  Hale  had  no 
appreciable  interest  in  the  Record  after  it  had  been  finally  com¬ 
pleted  and  published,  even  though  it  had  required  many  years  of  toil 
some  research  and  an  expenditure  of  thousands  of  dollars.  Senator 
Eugene  Hale  at  once  sent  to  the  Hale  brothers  in  Utah  a  copy  of  the 
Record,  which  to  them  was  a  Providential  blessing,  as  it  made  immed¬ 
iately  available  an  authentic  record  of  their  ancestry  back  for  hun¬ 
dreds  of  years,  for  whom  they  could  perform,  vicariously,  the  saving 
ordinances  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ  in  the  Temples  of  God, 

* - — - - * 

A  strange  It  was  authoret ively  recognized  that  up  to  the  time 
Phenomenon:  Aroet,  Alma  and  Solomon  had  completed  their  personal 

-  ministrations  in  the  Logan  Temple,  their  labors  in 

behalf  of  their  progenators  had  far  exceeded  that  performed  by  any 
other  family  in  the  Church,  at  least  in  that  Temple.  It  was  at 
this  juncture,  upon  the  completion  of  their  record  of  sealings 
of  husbands  to  wives  and  children  to  parents,  following  a  Hale 
program  in  the  Logan  Temple  one  evening  in  February,  1896,  that 
)  a  strange  phenomenon  was  reported;  the  sacred  structure,  it  is 
said,  became  suddently  illuminated  —  flooded  from  dome  to.  found¬ 
ation  with  a  blaze  of  light.  Apostle  Marriner  W.  Merrill,  who 
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I  !hpn!^en  President  of  the  Temple,  observed  the 
phenomenon  as  he  was  traveling  on  the  highwav 
that  night  from  Logan  to  Richmond.  It  wf s  like 
wise  observed  by  many  residents  of  Logan? 

"President  Merrill  viewed  the  occurrence  with 
a°“e  concern,-  the  account  in  the  DeseretNews 
read,  and  he  made  anxious  inquirv  the 

the  »““»•“  we°re0none 

any  such  manner,  Furthermn-r^  v  v  ie?Ple 
*  -  ‘be  Temple  for  the  night  aid  was  in  hifway  home 

-3v*  his  interrogations  ^^foSow^7  WhiCh  to  answo 

night,  however,  the  Temple  was  again  flSoded^ith  Si 
illumination,  the  same  as  the  previous  night." 

^e?i»eSLMerfU1  flnaUy  concluded  and  announced 
to  the  general  assembly  in  the  TWini*  ?l:7cea 

beautiful  and  glorious^iiif^tet^on  was  a  sni?it 

aaj.^eaom?n°n.  -The  matter  was  subsequent!? 

attention  of  President  Wilfoid  Wood- 

be^an 

w?llstin°emltWt?  hSd  gathered  within  those”sacred 
walls  in  exultation  over  their  lihprfltinn 

the  beneficent  ministrations  in  their  behalf. 


■4po*tlr  Marrinrr  V.  Merrill 


et  his  faith  ^ _  borne 


great  sorrows  -  vet  hi^  ^  n  *  *  rt?  many  ways  -  he  had  borne 

a  ear:  £sr  iasa-*8, '•» m=-“ * 

av- 

^tKefw^  in^the^after- 

night,  well  ?nd  h“?y!  6Venlne  meeting*  They  retired  that 

left  i!?6  n^Xt  morning»  he  was  awakened  by  a  pain  in  the 

and^stopped^i  ts'funoti  An  <*  «~th  had  touch^  his  heart 

years  1?  mr»n■^v1<5^^nSte0?,  after  serving  him  so  well  through  71 
^  i  mon^hs  and  6  days  of  an  active  and  useful  life  Thn<* 

siM&SrSSs"  “  assyrs“ 

^.raa.,S1S??t2;,'a?2gl52;,ii33r,J0JS: 

sss  rs*,?;  “•  l“'  —  sssss.’s?* 


£>?  IT  IS  WORTH  THE  FIGHT  OF  LIFE  AND 
USIK  eternit^caS^  fm5Sr,SjMcnori?SB,,SIS 

S'B'SS^^SS  117  «““«*»  S&c0^ 
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Survived  Alma  H,  Hale  was  survived  by  his  wives,  Sarah  Annie  and 
by  wives:  Ellen  Victoria,  who  were  6isters;  but  Sarah  Annie 

followed  him  ten  years  later  -  on  September  7,  1918, 
at  the  age  of  76  years,  5  months,  and  10  days,  Ellen  Victoria 
is  still  living  at  this  writing  (July  1938),  in  Logan,  Utah,  at 
the  home  of  her  son  -  Dr.  Alvin  W,  Hale  and  visiting  with  others 
of  her  splendid  family  of  children.  She  is  now  90^  years  of  age. 


A  FRIEND’S  TRIBUTE 

★  ★  ★ 


"Alma  H,  Hale  was  a  man  greatly 
beloved  by  all  who  knew  him," 
declared  his  old  friend  and  miss¬ 
ionary  companion,  Judge  James  Z, 
Stewart  of  Logan,  at  the  time  of 
Alma’s  death,  "I  met  him  first 
in  the  spring  of  1862,  when  we 
were  called  by  President  Young 
to  cross  the  plains  to  the  Miss¬ 
ouri  River  and  bring  on  a  group 
of  emigrants  to  Utah, 


nStarting  from  Salt  Lake  City,  in 
the  early  spring,  as  we  did,  it 


was,  indeed,  very  difficult  to 
get  through  the  mountains  and 
cross  the  streams.  At  this  time 
of  year,  the  creeks  and  rivers 
were  increased  to  many  times  their 
normal  size.  We  had  four  yoke  of 
oxen  on  the  wagons  and  to  keep 
them  from  drowning,  we  chained  the 
four  together  and  pulled  them 
through  the  streams,  I  have  seen 
Brother  Hale  work  all  day  in  the 
cold  water  up  to  his  neck,  getting 
our  teams  and  wagons  and  supplies 
across. 


"He  was  one  of  the  principal  aides 
of  our  company  and  was  made  Comm- 
isary.  There  was  not  a  man  in 
the  company  that  was  held  in  high¬ 
er  esteem. 


£55? 
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"Alma  H,  Hale  was  most  trustworthy 
and  dependable.  His  word  was  as 
good  as  his  bond.  It  is  an  honor 
to  have  known  him  and  called  him 
friend ," 


■■■Mi 


HIS  FAMILY 

Born  April  24,  1836  -  Bradford,  Mass, 

Died  March  30,  1908  -  Logan,  Utah 

Buried  April  2,  1908  -  Smithfield,  Utah 

His  First  Marriage: 

Sarah  Elizabejth  Walker  -  wife: 

Daughter  of  J.  B.  Walker  and  Elizabeth  Brown. 
*  Born  June  14,  1837,  Tishominge ,  Miss. 

Married  April  14,  1856  in  the  Endowment  House 
in  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah, 

Died  May  21,  1861,  Grantsville,  Utah. 

Buried  in  the  Grantsville  Cemetery. 


Children:  __  _ 

TUrna  Helaman ,  Jr.,  b.  June  11,  1857,  Grantsville,  Utah. 

m.  Elizabeth  Percinda  Hendricks. 

Olive  Elizabeth,  b.  April  6,  1859,  Grantsville,  Utah. 

m.  Hiram  Joseph  Wells. 

Enos  Eliphalet ,  b.  May  8,  1861,  Grantsville,  Utah. 

d.  September  20,  1861,  Grantsville,  Ut. 


His  Second  Marriage: 

rn  t  nr» 


Sarah  Annie  Clark  -  wife: 

*  Daughter  of  Daniel  Clark  and  Elizabeth  Gower. 
Born  March  27,  1842,  Colchester,  England. 
Married  December  24,  1861  at  Grantsville,  Utah. 
Died  September  7,  1918,  Logan,  Utah. 


Children: 

Ernest  Frederick, 


Albert  Henry, 


Almana  Sarah, 


b.  September  4,  1863,  Grantsville,  Ut, 
m.  (1)  Druscills  Elizabeth  Harris, 

(2)  Mary  Amanda  Peterson. 

d.  September  29,  1922,  Groveland,  Idaho, 
b.  April  16,  1865,  Grantsville,  Utah, 
m.  (1)  Marintha  Rebecca  Barrett,  (2) 

Mrs.  Alice  Ann  Worthington  Poult  on, 

(3)  Sarah  Ann  Large. 

b.  September  20,  1866,  Grantsville,  Ut. 
d,  January  15,  1869,  Grantsville,  Utah. 


Rachel  Clarrissa,  b. 

d. 

Katie  Eliza,  b. 

m. 


Gracie  Emma,  b, 

m. 

Jonathan  Harriman,b. 

m. 

Solomon  William,  b. 

d. 

Aroetta  Louisa,  b. 

m. 

Rebecca  Viola,  b. 

m. 


October  10,  1863,  Grantsville,  Utah. 
November  29,  1888,  Smithfield,  Utah. 
December  10,  1871,  Grantsville,  Utah. 
Joseph  Harris  Merrill. 

June  22,  1891,  Fagalii,  Island  of 
Upale,  American  Samea. 

March  16,  1373,  Grantsville,  Utah 
Joseph  Harris  Merrill. 

August  10,  1875,  Grantsville,  Utah 
Mary  Rebecca  Moss. 

August  25,  1877,  Grantsville,  Utah. 
September  27,  1877,  Grantsville,  Ut. 
November  16,  1878,  Grantsville,  Utah. 
Milton  James  Hammond. 

September  15,  1882,  Grantsville,  Ut. 
Willard  Gardner. 
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His  Third  Marriage; 

^  ^  <  i  ♦  VT  »  'I  y>'  S'  '»  TT  »  |  y. 

Ellen  Victoria  Clark-  wife: 

*  Daughter  of  Daniel  Clark  and  Elizabeth  Gower. 
Bom  January  6,  1848,  Colchester,  England. 
Married  August  19,  1865. 


Children: 


Idgar  Daniel, 
Aroet  Clinton, 


Arthur  Willard, 
Franklin  George, 
Bose  Ellen, 

Alvin  Wilford, 
Eugene  Clark, 
Zina  Emeline, 


b.  January  3,  1868,  Grants ville, 
m.  Emma  Louisa  Seamons. 
b.  August  17,  1869,  Grant svllle, 
in.  (1)  Elizabeth  A.  Seamons.  (2) 
Martha  E.  Olson  ' 


Ut. 

Ut. 


m, 

b. 


u#  «>uj.y  o,  ±8/1,  Grant sville,  Utah, 
m.  Alice  Evangeline  Jacobson, 
b.  July  10,  1874,  Grant sville,  Utah. 
Cora  Elizabeth  Hammond . 

December  28,  1876,  Grantsville,  U1 
d.  August  13,  1897,  Perry,  Idaho, 
b.  February  19,  1879,  Grantsville,  U1 
m.  Julia  Dean. 

b.  March  26,  1886,  Grantsville,  Utah, 
Sylvia  Laveria  Jensen, 
b.  June  11,  1888,  Perry,  Idaho 
m.  Ruel  Melvin  Barrus. 
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SOLOMON  H.  HALE 
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Chapter  XXIII 
SOLOMON  HENRY  HALE 

or 

His  Activities  and 

Notable  Achievements, 


There  was  something  about  the  ruggedness  of 
the  mountains,  the  clear  invigorating  atmos¬ 
phere  of  the  valleys,  and  the  exacting  struggle 
for  existence  in  those  early  pioneer  days,  which  had  an  in¬ 
fluence  in  producing  men  of  courage,  vision  and  leadership. 
Blessed  with  a  good  physical  and  mental  inheritance,  Solomon 
Henry  Hale  grew  up  in  this  stimulating  environment  and  generous¬ 
ly  integrated  these  admirable  qualities  into  the  strength  and 
stability  of  a  character  which  became  well  and  favorably  known 
throughout  the  intermountain  west. 


He  possessed  a  striking  personality,  a  strong  and  well-balanced 
physique,  a  congenial  and  kindly  nature,  and  exercised  an  aggress¬ 
ive  leadership  in  private  and  public  affairs.  He  made  friends 
easily  and  kept  them  constantly.  He  had  a  keen  sense  of  justice 
and  right,  and  when  convinced  of  the  proper  course  to  pursue,  he 
went  straight  ahead  with  indomitable  courage  and  invincible  will. 

His  powers  of  leadership  and  his  public  interests  kept  him  much  in 
the  fore-front  of  affairs  all  his  mature  life. 

He  was  a  friend  of  the  poor,  the  unfortunate  and  the  under-privileged 
Many  are  they  who  could  point  to  him  and  his  kindly  acts  and  encour¬ 
aging  words  for  the  turning  points  in  their  unfortunate  lives.  He 
and  his  congenial  wife  ever  made  their  home  one  of  friendship  and 
hospitality.  ^ _ 

His  boyhood  Solomon  was  the  youngest  of  the  four  surviving  child- 
in  U_t  a  h:_  ren  of  his  father's  family.  He  was  bora  April  30, 

1839,  in  Quincy,  Illinois,  and  lived  his  early  boy¬ 
hood  in  Nauvoo.  He  lost  his  parents  and  two  sisters  at  Council 
Bluffs.  We  pick  him  up  in  this  brief  sketch  in  the  fall  of  1849. 
as  a  mere  boy  of  10,  living  with  his  sister,  Rachel,  at  the  home 
of  Chauncy  W.  West,  in  Salt  Lake  City,  while  her  husband  -  Lucas 
Hoagland  -  had  gone  freighting  to  California.  His  life  up  to  this 
time  is  covered  in  previous  chapters,  along  with  the  movements  of 
the  family. 


Salt  Lake  City  as  it  appeared  in  1851,  when  Solomon  was  12 
years  of  age  and  was  living  there.  To  the  left  will  be  ob¬ 
served  the  old  Tabernacle,  and  to  the  right  the  old  thatched 
roof  Bowery,  both  on  the  west  side  of  the  Temple  Block. 

vJfN 
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Besides  helping  with  chores  about  the  home  during  1849,  the  boy 
got  a  job  herding  cows  on  the  nearby  hills  and  in  the  grassy  bottom 
lands,  receiving  each  day  as  compensation  for  this  work  the  milk 
from  one  of  the  udders  of  one  of  the  cows.  On  account  of  the  extreme 
scarcity  of  food  that  year,  he  was  compelled  to  hustle  his  own  lunch¬ 
eon,  which  he  did  by  digging  and  eating  sego  roots  and  thistle  stocks 
and  wild  berries.  And  he  usually  brought  home  his  pockets  full  for 
his  sister,  which,  together  with  the  milk  he  had  earned  and  a  little 
porridge  of  ground  corn,  would  usually  constitute  his  supper.  During 

the  winter,  he  had  opportunity  to  attend  a  school  taught  by  Mrs.  W. 

ff.  Phelps.  He  had  to  go  barefooted,  as  he  had  no  shoes.  The  teacher 

would  permit  him  to  warm  his  feet  in  the  ashes  at  the  edge  of  the 

fireplace.  His  only  book  was  an  old  "Elementary  Speller." 

During  1850,  he  worked  for  Samuel  Steele  on  a  ranch  near  Grants- 
ville,  returning  to  Salt  Lake  City  for  the  winter,  where  he  lived 
at  the  home  of  Chauncy  W.  West,  did  chores  and  went  to  school.  His 
sister,  Rachel,  had  in  the  spring  of  this  year  gone  with  her  hus¬ 
band  to  San  Bernardino. 


In  the  spring  of  1851,  he  was  invited  to  the  home  of  his  grand- 
cousin,  Jonathan  H.  Holmes  (referred  to  in  Chapter  VII),  who  own¬ 
ed  and  operated  a  ranch  north  of  Salt  Lake  City,  near  Centerville, 
where  he  remained  for  three  years.  He  was  then  12  years  of  age. 

It  was  here  that  he  was  ordained  a  Deacon  and  gave  service  in 
this  initial  order  of  the  Priesthood.  "Out  of  the  eleven  boys 
who  belonged  to  this  Deacon’s  Quorum,"  we  read  in  his  own  writings, 
"there  came  six  Bishops  and  two  members  of  Stake  Presidencies."  He 
attended  school  in  winter. _ 


Employed  on  He  was  persuaded  in  the  spring  of  1854,  to  join 
Jorda n "Ranch :  Miles  Weaver  on  the  "Jordan  Ranch,"  situated  about 

two  miles  west  of  the  present  city  of  Lehi,  which 
ranch  was  owned  by  the  Church,  and  stocked  with  horses  and  cattle, 
to  the  management  of  which  Weaver  was  especially,  called  .by^Pres^- 
ident  Brigham  Young.  It  was  here  that  15-year  iB  rr'r 
old  Solomon  met  13-year  old  Anna  Clark  of  Provo £* 
daughter  of  Samuel  Clark  and  Rebecca  Garner 
Clark,  pioneers  of  1848  from  Clark  County, 

Ohio.  She  was  sister  to  Weaver’s  wife,  Sarah,  . 

«nd  a  courtship  began  which  must  greatly  interest  lis.  Here  young 
Solomon  rode  the  range  with  the  cow  boys  and  worked  on  the  ranch. 


Known  as  Solomon  always  preferred  the  name  of  Sol,  by  which  he 
S'  o'  L  was  known  by  his  family  and  friends  everywhere.  There¬ 
fore,  we  shall  hereafter  refer  to  him  as  Sol . 


Thrilling  In  December  of  1855,  Miles  Weaver  died.  The  Ind- 
TndiaH- story :  ians  were  giving  so  much  trouble  at  this  time,  that 

all  the  women  and  children  in  this  part  of  the  coun¬ 
try  were  taken  to  Provo  for  protection.  Sol  and  four  other  men 
were  left  to  care  for  the  Church  herds  on  the  Jordan  Ranch  during 
that  fall  and  winter.  "The  Indians  kept  getting  worse  all  the 
while,  "  Sol  wrote,  "and  by  the  spring  of  1856,  they  had  killed 
young  Hunsaker  and  the  Carson  brothers.  In  spite  of  our  watch¬ 
ful  care,  they  slipped  in  one  night  and  drove  away  our  band  of 
about  26  saddle  horses,  which  left  us  in  a  rather  serious  situation. 
The  boys  at  the  ranch  began  praising  me  and  saying  how  brave  I  was 
and  what  a  young  hero  I  would  be  if  I  should  recover  our  saddle 
horses.  They  finally  offered  me  a  pistol  and  a  pair  of  new  spurs 
if  I  would  undertake  the  venture." 


This  story  is  filled  with  intense  excitement  and  thrills.  We 
regret  that  we  have  space  here  for  only  the  briefest  outline. 

This  young  man,  not  quite  17  years  of  age,  unmindful  of  the  terr¬ 
ible  danger  of  such  a  hazardous  undertaking,  but  encouraged  by  the 
crafty  expressions  of  his  older,  but  astute  and  timid  companions, 
and  with  the  confidence  and  courage  of  youth  and  the  desire  to 
measure  up  to  the  high  estimate  expressed  of  his  grit  and  daring, 
saddled  his  fleet  and  trusty  pony,  "Little  Breeches,"  stuck  a 
piece  of  jerked  venison  into  his  pocket,  and  struck  out. 
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He  took  a  southerly  course,  hunt 
When  night  overtook  him,  he 
opposite  where  Camp  Floyd  now 
wolves  and  other  ferocious 
camped  amidst  a  herd  of  cactle. 
calf,  and  since  she  seemed 
calf  and  tied  it  to  a  tree,[v 
stand  guard  over  her  calf 
also  afford  protection  to 
and  held  her  captive  long 
stomach  full  of  good  warm 
ations  successfully,  he 


ing  the  country  as  he  went, 
was  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain 
is.  The  danger  from  Indians  and 
animals  was  so  great  that  he 
He  found  a  cow  with  a  young 
rather  tame,  he  lassoed  her 
knowing  that  the  cow  would 
during  the  night,  which  would 
him.  Then  he  caught  the  cow 


enough  to  fill  his  own  hungry 
milk.  After  completing  these  oper- 
aid  a  prayer  and  lay  down  by  the  calf, 
with  his  saddle  for  a  r  pillow  and  his  saddle  blanket  for  a  cover¬ 
ing  and  went  to  sleep,  while  mother  cow  stood  guard,  with  scores  of 
other  cattle  affording  unconscious  protection  by  gathering  around 
the  strange  scene  in  curious  wonderment.  "All  night,”  he  said, 

"the  wolves  howled  nearby  and  strange  screeches  were  heard  from  the 
mountains;  but  I  had  never  learned  fear,  and  I  seemed  unafraid  among 
the  cattle." 


When  morning  dawned,  he  found  his  pony  had  fared  well,  which  he 
had  staked  out  nearby  and  also  hobbled,  for  a  double  precaution. 

He  called  upon  the  cow  for  his  breakfast,  then  liberated  her  calf, 
and  soon  he  was  on  his  way.  He  had  not  gone  far  southward,  until 
he  came  upon  the  trail  of  many  horse  tracks,  which  led  into  the 
canyon.  At  this  point  he  stopped.  He  could  distinctly  hear  the 
bell  carried  by  the  "bell-mare"  of  his  own  band  of  saddle  horses. 
Then,  as  he  looked  up  into  the  thickly  timbered  canyon,  he  observed 
one  stream  of  smoke  after  another  ascending  above  the  tree  tops, 
which  connoted  unmistakably  to  his  anxious  mind  that  he  was  at 
the  threshold  of  the  Indian  encampment,  and  that  they  were  lighting 
their  morning  fires,  and  that  they  had  the  horses  he  was  after. 

The  futility  of  further  pursuit  was  obvious,  and  as  he  sat  there 
on  his  horse  wondering  if  he  should  go  forward  into  the  lurking 
danger,  an  Indian  stepped  from  behind  a  nearby  tree,  where,  as  sen¬ 
tinel,  he  had  been  watching  the  young  man's  movements.  With  an 
extended  arm  and  a  tightened  bow,  the  sentinel  called  to  the  boy 
to  stop,  and  then  forced  him  to  ride  ahead  up  the  trail  into  the 
circle  of  the  Indian  teepees.  At  once  the  Indians  forced  him  to 
dismount  as  they  began  stripping  his  horse  of  his  riding  outfit. 

At  this  critical  moment,  the  old  chief  came  walking  leisurely  from 
his  tent.  He  could  talk  a  little  English,  and  the  boy  knew  a  little 
Indian,  so  between  them  they  were  able  to  .converse  with  some  degree 
of  understanding,  about  as  follows,  as  Sol  in  later  years  so  often 
related: 


Chief: 

Sol: 


"What  you  come  for?" 


"I  came  for  Sadiodes*  horses." 
("Sadiodes"  was  the  name  the  Indian 
had  given  to  Miles  Weaver). 

"You  lie  -  Sadiodes  dead. 


"Yes,  Sadiodes  dead;  but  he  has  squaw  and 
four  papooses.  They  sent  me  for  horses.” 


Chief  to 
his  men: 


"Let  boy  have  horses."  He  then  talked  loudly 
and  at  length  to  his  men,  swinging  his  body 
and  gesticulating  freely  with  his  hands. 

Sol  understood  that  he  was  telling  how  1/Liles 
Weaver  had  once  befriended  the  Chief  and  saved 
his  life. 


The  boy’s  pony  and  riding  outfit  were  restored  to  him  and  he  was 
directed  by  the  Chief  to  pick  out  his  horses  from  about  2C0,  which 
were  corralled  nearby.  Sol  caught  the  bell-mare  and  led  her  out 
with  her  little  band  following.  However,  a  young  black  stallion 
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also  came  charging  out  with  them.  The  boy  recognized  the  stallion 
as  belonging  to  one  of  the  ranchers  and  he  felt  a  strong  desire  to 
recover  him,  but  he  sensed  too  keenly  the  Indian  nature,  so  he 
foroed  the  beautiful  animal  back,  taking  only  his  own  band.  The 
Indians  knew  the  horses  and  were  watching  closely.  Had  the  boy 
permitted  the  black  stallion  to  leave  with  his  band,  or  had  taken 
any  horses  which  did  not  belong  to  "Sadiodes,"  it  would  have  cost 
him  not  only  all  his  own  horses,  but  unquestionably  his  own  life, 
as  well,  "Never  lie  to  an  Indian,"  Sol  has  so  often  said. 


The  boy  lost  no  time,  nor  did  he  make  a  stop  in  the  long  run  with 
his  band  of  horses  back  to  the  ranch;  gnawing  as  he  rode  on  what 
remained  of  the  piece  of  dry  jerked  venison  which  he  carried  in 
his  pocket.  The  cruel  irony  of  this  incident  is  revealed  in  the 
fact  that  after  Sol  had  recovered  the  horses,  the  men  refused  to 
give  him  the  promised  pistol  and  spurs. 

Goes  with  After  the  death  of  Miles  Weaver,  President 

ChurchHaerds  Young  appointed  Miles*  brother,  Frank  Weaver, 

to  Cache  Valley:  to  take  charge  of  the  Church  herds,  which  were^ 

-  ordered  transferred  that  spring  (1856)  to  anoth- 

er  ranch  of  the  Church  in  Cache  Valley,  just  south  of  where  the 
city  of  Logan  now  is.  Sol  helped  Weaver  and  his  men  drive  the 
herds  to  the  Cache  Valley  Ranch,  where  he  "broke  bronos",  and 
assisted  in  caring  for  the  herds  during  the  ensuing  winter,  and 
the  following  year. 

Studies  This  valley  being  a 

the  Ind'ians:  winter  rendezvous 

for  the  Indians, 
about  75  lodges  were  set  up  on 
the  Logan  river,  where  hunting,  • 
fishing,  trapping  and  tanning  of 
hides  and  furs  formed  their  prin-; 
cipal  occupation.  Sol  spent  con-^ 
siderable  time  with  them  in  theirj 
lodges  during  the  winter  months,  learning  of  their  customs, 
ing  friends  with  them  and  acquiring  a  workable  knowledge  of  their 
language.  It  was  here  that  he  was  assigned  the  Indian  name  of 
"Tosakumanoyo,"  which  he  carried  all  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

He  became  widely  known  and  greatly  respected  among  the  Indians  of 
Northern  Utah  and  Southern  Idaho.  To  this  day  many  of  the  old 

Indians  in  southern  Idaho  remember  him  well  and  0 

him  as  their  "good  friend."  Just  a  few  years  before  he  died, 

a  number  of  Indians  came  to  visit  him  in  p£est0?.*n(J r^b^s^very 
a  gift  of  "jerked  venison,"  of  which  they  knew  him  to  be  so  y 

fond.  ^  .. 


I 

1  '  ?. 


Chief  kills 
Medicine  Man: 


Sol  has  left  us  this  interesting  story  also  of 
his  experiences  with  the  Indians  at  Logan,  Just 
referred  to: 


"Chief  Pa-gweena  had  two  sons,  one  of  whom  was  very  sick, g^edicine 
sent  over  to  an  Indian  encampment  near  Brigham  y  M  j 

Man'  who  ca£e  and  -doctored*  the  child.  The  boy  died  and  the  Med¬ 
icine  Man  returned  home.  Then  the  ^ief  said  t^him: 

Medicine  Man  was  sent  for  again.  This  time  the  Chief  said 

•If  this,  my  last  son  dies,  I  kill  you. 

"The  old  Medicine  Man  did  the  best  he  could,  but  the  second  boy  died, 
anyway.  The  'Doctor'  climb6d  onto  his  pony  and  rode  away* 
wS  ne  said.  Presently,  Chief  Pa-gweena  1»  ■ ^  ^ 

horse  and  with  bow  and  arrows  hanging  from  his  ajoulder,  ; spec  in 
the  same  direction.  After  a  while  he  returned,  as  silent  as  he  had 
left  Not  a  word  was  said  by  him,  or  by  anyone  to  him.  The  next 
day  *when  riding  out  with  one  of  the  boys  after  our  cattle,  we  came 
at?Jsf  the  dead  body  of  the  old  Medicine  Man  with  three  arrows  shot 

into  it." 
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■Explores  Sol  headed  an  exploration  partj  into  Idaho  terri- 

S out hern  Idaho:  tory  in  1856,  following  the  Bear  River  as  far 

northward  as  the  "great  gorge,"  which  is  now  known 
as  the  Oneida  Narrows,  about  12  miles  north  of  Preston,  In  his 
scouting  expeditions  during  the  summer  of  1857,  he  explored  Bear 
Lake  Valley  with  a  group  of  ten. 


Ordered  to  guard  Sol  had  planned  to  return  to  Salt  Lake  valley 
mountain  passes:  in  the  summer  of  1857,  for  one  thing  to  "see 

his  girl;"  but  President  Brigham  Young  sent 
word  that  Johns t on* s  Aimy  was  approaching;  that  there  was  a  poss¬ 
ibility  of  their  taking  a  northern  route  and  entering  Cache  Valley 
and  thence  to  Salt  Lake  Valley;  and  that  he  wanted  Sol  and  the 
other  boys  there,  who  were  well  acquainted  with  the  mountain  passes, 
to  do  guard  duty,  and  in  the  event  the  Amy  came  that  way,  President 
Young  would  send  the  boys  "heavy  re-inf ore ements."  On  account  of 
this  assignment,  Sol  remained  in  Cache  Valley  and  gave  service  un¬ 
til  the  "great  move  south"  in  1858,  just  prior  to  the  entry  of 
Johnston’s  Army  into  Salt  Lake  Valley,  referred  to  in  previous  chap¬ 
ters  »  when  he  returned  to  Salt  Lake  City  and  on  South.  (See  Chap.  XX) 


"Breaks"  horses  In  the  fall  of  1858,  Sol  accepted  an  offer  from 
in  Skull  Valley  Captain  William  H.  Hooper  to  "break"  horses  on 
and  Deep  Creek:  his  big  ranch  in  Skull  Valley,  situated 

about  30  miles  southwest  from  Grantsville. 

Here  he  remained  until  the  spring  of  1861,  when  he  went 

to  "break"  horses  for  the  Pony  Express  Company,  on  the 

Deep  Creek  ranch,  situated.;  ^  about  100  miles  west  of  Skull 
Valley.  He  rode  10  wild  ■■■■■■■■pKhorses  each  day  for  six 


weeks.  The  exertion  was  so  violent  and  tax- 
body  and  internal  organization,  that  he'Li.V 
under  the  strain,  and  was  compelled  to  re-  1 
home  of  his  brother,  Aroet,  in  Grants-  - » 
he  recuperated  and  did  light  work  during 


ing  upon  his 
broke  down 
tire  to  the 
vi lie,  where 
the  following 


winter.  Incidentally,  Sol  was  generally^T^^^^^^considered 


% 


♦ 


PONY  EXPRESS  BARN  IN  SKULL  VALLEY 


This  is  the  old  Hooper  Ranch  barn  in  Skull  Valley,  as  it 
now  appears  (July,  1938),  called  by  the  ranchers  there  - 

"The  old  Pony  Express  Bam." 
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* 


Commissioned  by 


Abraham  Lincoln 


* 


"Upon  call  and  under  commission  of  President 

Lincoln,"  the  historical  account  reads,  "Solo¬ 
mon  H.  Hale  enlisted  on  May  1,  1862,  in  the 
service  of  the  Government,  with  the  Utah  Volun¬ 
teers,  and  appointed  Wagon  Master 
in  the  Captain  Lot  Smith  Company, 
who  were  assigned  to  the  duty  of 
protecting  the  mails  on  the  Overland 
route  -  all  the  Government  troops  having  been 
called  off,  leaving  the  Indians  to  take  advantage 
of  the  opportunity  to  murder  emigrants,  burn  state 
stations,  destroy  coaches,  rob  the  mails,  kill  the 
guards  and  in  general  keep  up  a  state  of  terror. 

The  Utah  Volunteers  enlisted  for  90  days,  but  were  j 

kept  in  service  for  115,  devoting  themselves  to  th e!rw7A"/“?^ 
effort  of  restraining  the  savages,  re-establishing 
and  protecting  the  pony  express  and  mail  service 
and  setting  in  order  the  stage  stations  all  along  the  route.” 


The  long  chase 
after  Indians: 


We  shall  note  here  just  one  particular  exper¬ 
ience;  At  Fort  Bridger,  they  found  where  the 
Indians  had  just  made  an  attack  and  had  stolen 
136  horses.  Sol  and  39  other  volunteers  started 
after  them.  They  followed  the  "hot”  trail  north¬ 
ward  day  and  night  in  close  pursuit,  chasing  the 
fleeing  savages  and  the  stolen  horses,  until  the 
Indians  reached  their  rendezvous  in  the  Jackson 
Hole  country,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Tetons.  Con¬ 
fronted  here  with  hundreds  of  red  warriors,  the 
40  tired,  and  nearly  famished  "volunteers"  turn¬ 
ed  back,  crossed  over  Snake  River  at  Meek's  Ferry, 
just  north  of  where  Black foot  city  now  stands, 
thence  southward  over  the  spot  now  occupied  by 
the  city  of  Pocatello,  and  on  down  through  the  Malad  Valley  to 
Salt  Lake  City,  where  they  were  mustered  out  of  service  on  August 
14,  1862. 

History  records  this  expedition,  wherein  only 
one  life  was  lost,  and  that  by  drowning  in  the 
Lewis  Fork  of  Snake  River,  as  being  "one  of 
the  most  hazardous  in  the  annals  of  local 
Indians  warfare.  During  the  eight  days  chase, 
they  were  almost  wholly  without  food  and  they 
suffered  untold  hardships.  They  subsisted 
wholly  upon  what  animals  and  birds  they  could 
kill  on  the  way,  and  were  finally  driven  to 
the  extreme  measure  of  killing  and  eating  one 
of  their  saddle-worn  pack  horses.  The  animal 
was  shot,  and  as  soon  as  it  had  fallen  to  the 
ground,  at  least  a  dozen  knives  were  cutting 
into  it.  Much  of  the  meat  was  devoured  in  the 
raw  state,  so  ravenous  were  these  men  that  they 
could  not  wait  for  it  to  be  cooked."  Seymour 
B.  Young  was  a  member  of  this  company,  and  as 

he  lay  almost  exhausted  on  the 
ground  beside  his  horse  near  a 
stream,  Sol  shot  a  ground  squirrel 
with  his  pistol  and  threw  it  onto 
a  fire.  As  soon  as  the  hair  was 

burned  off  and  the  squirrel  was  somewhat  roasted, 
he  gave  it  to  Seymour  along  with  his  hat  full  of 
water.  This  revived  him,  and  the  two  climbed  onto 
their  horses  and  hastened  forward  and  joined  the 
company. 


-So/  //  /e 
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Made  officer  in 
owlton  Post; 


The  sur- 
company 
were  in 


by  the  war  department  of 
ment  by  organizing  them 
the  name  of  ’’John  Quincy 
Solomon  H.  Hale  as  Senior 
they  were  favored  with 
Sol  preserved  and  greatly 
inal  commission  signed  by  the  hand 
which  is  still  in  the  possession  of 


vivors  of  this 
of  courageous  men 
later  years  honored 
the  federal  govern- 
into  a  Post  under 
Kn owl ton  Post,”  with 
Vice-Commander,  and 
government  pensions, 
cherished  his  orig- 
of  President  Abraham  Lincoln, 
his  family. 


XTiCDDO 

(IP 


Solomon  H.  Hale  (left) 
and  J.  Quincy  Knowlton, 
fellow-officers  in  the 
Captain  Lot  Smith  Company 
of  Utah  volunteers,  and 
life-long  f riendSo  This 
picture  was  taken  on  re¬ 
turn  from  the  expedition 
above  described,  in  1862, 
when  Sol  was  23  and  Quincy 
was  27  years  of  age. 


t 


Marries  t?  The  remainder  of  this  year  (1862),  Sol  served  in  Salt 
Arma  Clark;  Lake  City  as  a  ”Minute  Man,”  giving  considerable  atten — 
oponr^Too  tion  during  this  time  to  the  interesting  matter  of 
courtship  with  Miss  Anna  Clark,  whom  he  married  on  April  17,  1863. 
She  was  born  April  19,  1841  in  Clinton,  Clark  County,  Ohio.  Sol 
then  went  back  to  the  Hooper  Ranch,  in  Skull  Valley,  and  Anna  re¬ 
turned  to  the  home  of  her  parents  in  Provo,  But  in  September  of 
that  year,  Sol  was  made  foreman  on  the  Hooper  Ranch,  and  he  brought 
out  his  young  wife  and  she  did  the  cooking.  Here  they  remained  for 
about  2|  years.  Their  first  child,  Solomon  Henry,  Jr.,  was  born 

Mav  30.  1864.  in  Provo.  _  . . 

*  *  »  «<{ 


Capture  of  two  Trouble  with  the  Indians  seemed  never  to  cease  and 
bad  Indians:  it  often  became  very  menacing,  and  Sol  appears  to 

have  been  in  the  thickest  of  it  all  the  while.  We 
can  give  space  here  to  but  one  of  the  many  occurrences,  which  illus¬ 
trates  not  only  the  nature  of  the  depredations  from  this  source, 
but  also  the  characteristic  bravery  and  adventurous  spirit  of  this 
young  man.  It  was  discovered  that  two  particular  Indians  were  the 
leading  cause  of  much  of  their  trouble  at  the  time.  One  of  Solfs 
closest  friends  fell  a  victim  to  their  unerring  arrows,  and  while 
he  was  yet  alive,  his  body  was  thrown  upon  a  pile  of  brush  and  burn¬ 
ed  to  death.  This  in  itself  was  sufficient  to  determine  a  man  like 
Sol  to  get  those  Indians  at  any  cost.  So  he  lead  a  posse  of  five 
men  in  pursuit  of  them.  "For  days,”  the  account  reads,  "these  fear¬ 
less  men  kept  watch  upon  the  trail  of  the  blood-thirsty  savages, 
when  finally  they  emerged  from  the  fastness  of  their  mountain  retreat 
to  carry  on  further  deeds  of  terror.  In  passing  the  fatal  spot  where 
Sol  Hale  and  his  men  were  waiting  for  them,  a  fight  instantly  ensued 
in  which  the  two  Indians  were  overcome.  Only  five  men  ever  knew 
where  they  were  buried.” 
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This  picture  was  taken  of 
the  corner  where  Hotel  Utah 
now  stands,  Salt  Lake  City, 
in  1865,  the  year  that  Sol 
drove  into  the  city  from 
Skull  Valley,  on  his  way 
to  Bear  Lake  Valley. 


Moves  to  Bear  Sol's  fourth  trip  into  Idaho  territoy  eventuated 
Lake  Valley:  permanency  of  residence  there  for  him  the  rest  of 

his  life.  This  move  originated  in  a  call  from 
President  Brigham  Young  in  the  fall  of  1865,  to  take  his  family 
and  locate  in  Bear  Lake  Valley  and  assist  in  the  development  of 
that  district.  The  prevailing  custom  being  to  ”do  as  you  are  told 
and  go  where  you  are  sent,”  Sol  and  wife  accordingly  and  at  once 
left  the  Hooper  ranch,  and  moved  with  all  their  earthly  belongings 
to  Bear  Lake  Valley,  arriving  there  in  the  month  of  November.  They 
located  at  what  is  at  the  present  time  known  as  Liberty.  They  were 
able  in  the  early  winter  to  bring  down  logs  from  the  mountain  and 
build  themselves  a  one-room  log  cabin  with  dirt  roof  and  dirt  floor 
and  mud  chinking  between  the  logs,  where  they  lived  that  first 
winter. 


Chas  C.T?icV\ 


Snow  would  blow  in  upon  their  beds  at 
night,  and  often  drift  against  the  house 
and  completely  cover  it.  One  essential 
item  they  soon  learned  not  to  forget,  was 
to  bring  the  shovel  in  at  night,  so  they 
could  dig  themselves  out  next  morning. 

The  following  year,  Sol  improved  and  en¬ 
larged  his  home  and  engaged  actively  in 
community  development.  The  Bear  Lake 
Valley  settlement  was  under  the  general 
direction  of  Apostle  Charles  C.  Rich. 


«>* 


Indians  give  Here  as  elsewhere  throughout  this  intermounte in 
t  r  o  u  d  1  e :  country,  the  most  formidable  foe  of  these  pioneer 
’  colonists  was  the  redoubtable  Red  Man.  He  was 
found  everywhere,  and  everywhere  he  was  the  same  -  stealthy,  cunn¬ 
ing  and  ruthless.  Trouble  from  this  source  became  so  ominous  and 
serious  early  in  1867  that  Sol  and  the  few  other  settlers  at  Liberty 
had  to  take  their  families  over  to  the  little  settlement  of  Paris 
for  protection  while  they  constructed  a  barracade  with  port  holes 
through  which  to  shoot,  into  which  enclosure  tney  could  take  their 
families  and  frco  which  they  could  fire  upon  the  nauraders  when 
attacks  were  made.  .iiimiiii. 


date  of 
signature 


Solomon  H.  Hale  was  on  the  27th  day  of  July,  1867, 
elected  Major  First  Batallion  Cavalry,  rirst  nQ6i" 
ment,  Nauvoo  Legion,  Militia  of  Utah  Territory, 
thus  reads  in  part  the  official  certificate  from 
£Jwhich  this  is  copied,  which  bears  the  signature  of 
"Charles  Durkee,  Governor  of  Utah  Territory, 

February  12,  1863;  attested  by  the  state  seal,  and  the 
of  Secretary  of  State,  Edwin  Higgins. 


'11111111111''' 
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wJLr!028  y0ai*s  of  age  when  this  commission  was  awarded  (1367) 

S1*?"  1!uW0Uid/Ppear»  in  recognition  and  appreciation 

o  signal  service  theretofore  rendered,  and  in  anticipation  of 

subsequent  assignments.  He  had  already  distinguishedPhimself 

five  years  before  this  in  military  service  under  Federal  appoint- 

Ma?or  HiLeewasVdir«Pt^U^lypreC°rded#  Under  this  new  commission, 
Major  Hale  was  directed  by  Governor  Durkee  to  organize  a  comnanv 

of  local  men  and  drill  them  in  military  tactics.  They  would 
training. ^  PariS  fr°m  &U  *"t8  °f  tba  Bear  Lke  MlVyTr  this 


A  visit  from 
President  Young: 


BRIGHAM  YOUNG 


Characteristic  of  that  day  and  following  his 
usual  procedure,  President  Brigham  Young  and  a 
party  from  Salt  Lake  City  visited  the 

ln  Bear  Lake  Galley  September  11- 
i;;h  88,16  y®ar»  1867  •  They  were  enter- 

2art  of  their  stay  there  at  the 
home  of  their  friends,  Sol  and  .Anna.  We  find 

where  Anna  wrote  of  this  visit  to  a  member  of 
her  family  from  which  letter  we  quote  the  follow¬ 
ing  paragraph  of  human  interest; 

"Right  after  Sol  had  returned  from  Cache  Valley 
with  our  winter  flour  the  fore  part  of  September, 

kon?red  with  a  visit  from  President  Young 

and  his  party  of  47  persons,  whom  I  cooked  for. 

;®w?re  g!ad  to  have  them  come  to  our 

1  tf1i  you  we  had  mighty  little  left 
when  they  went." 

EeaTIng^6  ^Ingft’th^Tcomes  another  interesting 

— — ££°£y  °£,a  ^ange  healing,  which  incident  is  well 

told  in  her  i0ate<J  b?  the  famlly-  U  may  b9St  be 

”fromU5!i?fT1269Ad!>resident  Brigham  Young  and  party  came  up 
^ke  oity»  t0  hold  Conference  at  Paris.  (On  this 

S??h  David  n69>  She  ?rr  Stake  was  organized8 

+  5  P*  Ki55aH  as  President).  Sol  and  a  number  of 
men  met  them  as  they  entered  the  south  end  of  the  vallev 

and h esaorted  them  In.  Our  son,  Sollie,  was  awfully  sick 
with  rheumatic  fever  at  the  time.  The  next  day  was  lunday 
a??navaTJBody  had  gone  to  attend  conference,  leaving  me  7‘ 

worse  that  I7thnn^h+hhld#  H1S  condition  became  so  much 
along  o^tflLS°2sht  he  w?s  dying*  Two  strange  men  came 
Sfl«?d-i-^Sked  £°?  a  meal*  1  prepared  them  something  to 
and  than  asked  if  they  would  hurry  on  to  Paris  and 

son^was  dying?3  ^  oonference  and  tel1  hi®  that  his  little 

Geo.  Q.cjtnii 

pSLyJth+President  Youn6  When  the  message  was  received.  ^ 
aSd  appreciated  the  seriousness  of  the  situation 

aad  a  id*  f0.1*  y°u  must  go  to  your  little  son  at  once 

ThLy2Uf‘?ay+?ak?  Brigham  Jr.  and  George  Q.  Cannon  with  you  • 

Then  reflectively,  he  added;  'Wait  j5st  a  moment  »  and  he* 

drew  a  red  and  white  silk  handkerchief  from  his  pocket  and 

t°  his  side  ivilford  Woodruff  and  George  Q?  Cannot  and 

sonh  Brigham  ^fh®?  *5®  hafdkerchief  and  handed  it  to  his 
on,  Brigham,  with  instructions  to  wrap  it  around  the  ehiidies 

isf thf  5310  had  Principally  eeStiallMSfaS  «tal“ 

hlcssiog  upon  him  and  he  would  be  alright.  The  Breth- 

health .  afso?S}r?°prele“edt?hat°hsUlcWh?nd???ohlef °?nd  used  it 

“^iveUne?h“gh 
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"After  conference  President  Young  and  his  party  of  20  came  to 
visit  us.  They  stayed  over  night  and  I  cooked  supper  for  all 
of  them;  then  breakfast  and  dinner  the  next  day.  Sorry  we 
could  not  keep  them  longer,  but  we  had  exhausted  our  food 
supply,"  Anna  rather  laconically  and  sadly  added. 

Heavy  burden  Typical  of  those  strenuous  days  and  descriptive  of 
of  women;  the  exacting  demands  upon  women  is  the  work  done 

- *  by  Anna  that  first  winter  in  Bear  Lake  Valley.  In 

her  own  written  history  she  states: 

"We  had  to  work  awfully  hard  even  to  exist.  To  provide 
*  much  of  our  clothing,  I  cleaned,  carded,  colored  and 
spun  wool  and  knitted  all  the  stockings  for  the  family. 

I  also  made  two  webs  of  cloth,  which  I  made  up  into 
clothing  for  members  of  the  family,  including  myself." 

And  continuing  she  wrote:  "On  July  26,  1867,  my  second 
child,  Jonathan  Joseph,  was  born.  All  the  help  I  had  wa 
from  an  old  lady  in  the  valley.  We  had  no  tea  or  sugar 
in  the  house.  Tea  was  then  selling  for  $5.00  a  pound; 
but  there  was  seldom  any  to  be  had  at  that  price.  Even 
then,  we  fared  better  than  many  of  our  neighbors.  Gen¬ 
eral  conditions  were  about  the  same  when  my  third  child, 
Samuel  Clark,  was  born  on  April  24,  1870." 

Made  High  From  the  History  of  sear  Lake  Stake,  in  the  Church 
Councilor:  Historians  office,  we  copy  the  following: 


David  P.  Kimball 
in  1877.  Close 
friend  and  assoc¬ 
iate  of  Sol,  and 
the  first  Presi¬ 
dent  of  Bear  Lake 
Stake. 


"Paris,  Idaho,  February  15,  1370.  At 
a  meeting  of  the  High  Council,  Joseph 
C.  Rich  was  appointed  first  counsel- 
to  President  David  P.  Kimball,  and  Solo¬ 
mon  H.  Hale  was  appointed  and  ordained 
a  High  Councilor  in  his  stead." 

From  the  same  history  we  find  under  date  of 
January  17,  1873,  the  record  of  another  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  High  Council  at  which  Solomon  H. 
Hale  was  honorably  released  from  the  Council, 
on  account  of  his  having  "moved  away." 

It  is  known  that  he  gave  faithful  service 
during  the  three  years  of  his  membership  in 
the  High  Council  of  the  Bear  Lake  Stake. 


i][a](5]E 


1 


Opens  business 
in  Soda  Springs 


In  May  of  1872,  after  6^  years 


residence  in 

Bear  Lake  Valley,  Sol  sold  out  there  and 
moved  to  Soda  Springs,  where  he  and  Brigham 
Young  Jr.,  entered  into  partnership  and  instituted  a  livery, 
feed  and  sale  business  at  that  point.  The  following  year,  he 
bought  out  Brigham  Jr’s,  interest  and  took  Heber  Young  (another 
son  of  President  Young)  into  partnership  in  organizing  and  setting 
up  there  a  mercantile  store,  handling  dry  goods, 
groceries  and  liquors.  He  also  procured  a 
freighting  contract  with  Z.  C.  M.  I.  of  Salt 
Lake  City  and  equipped  an  outfit  and  employed 
men  to  haul  merchandise  northward  as  far  as 
Soda  Springs.  He  retained  the  sole  ownership 
of  the  Liverty  business  until  1874,  when  he 
sold  it  and  his  home  to  Horace  S.  Eldredge  of 
Salt  Lake  City. 
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Washakie,  for  60  years  Chief  of 
the  Shoshones,  lived  a  full  cen¬ 
tury  and  died  Feb.  20,  1900.  He 
was  accorded  a  military  funeral 
and  buried  at  Fort  Washakie, 

Wind  Elver  Reservation  in  South¬ 
western  Wyoming,  the  territory 
of  his  old  hunting  ground  and 
rendezvous.  His  operations  ex¬ 
tended  into  Southern  Idaho  and 
northern  Utah.  He  joined  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in 
1897.  It  is  said  his  profile 
resembled  George  Washington. 


Unlike  Chief  Wahkara  (Walker), 
Washakie  was  an  ally  of  the 
government,  a  close  friend  of 
Jim  Bridger  and  Kit  Carson;  was 
kind  and  helpful  to  emigrants  on 
the  Oregon  trail  and  to  the  Mor¬ 
mon  colonists;  and  was  the  nob¬ 
lest  Indian  character  known  to 
Western  history.  Sol.H.  Hale 
was  personally  acquainted  with 
him.  The  two  squaw3  shown  on 
this  page  belonged  to  washakie*s 
tribe  • 


SwSftrt  ~perru 

loo  tjc-dK)  *1^ 

S*t«-  Sa.G+/ia.urcJabr. 


CKANDMAUGHTEK  OF  SACAJAWEA 


twrf  * *  •  • 
**  i< 

*•% 

y  '  *  i. 
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First  home  built  by  Solomon  H*  Hals  in  Soda  Springs,  Idaho 
in  1872.  It  was  in  this  house,  on  the  very  day  that  Sol 
and  Annw  moved  into  it  -  September  10,  1872  -  that  their 
first  daughter,  Hattie  Vilate  was  born. 


Puronases  Ranch  Sol  had  accumulated  by  this  time  ( 1874) 
in  Gentile  Valley:  icient  means  to  purchase  a  fine  ranch  of  160 

-  acres  in  Gentile  Valley,  situated  about  the 

center  of  the  valley,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Bear  River, 
stocked  this  ranch  at  once  with  about  100  head  of  cattle,  and 
moved  his  family  there  for  the  winter.  Since  Soda  Springs  was 
more  of  a  resort  than  a  residence  town,  being  visited  each  summer 
by  numerous  well-to-do  people  from  Salt  Lake  City ,  and  drawing 
good  trade  from  trappers  and  traders  and  from  emigrants  on  the 
old  Oregon  Trail,  yet  it  afforded  very  little  in  winter  as  it  was 

pretty  well  snowed  in. 


In  the  spring  of  1875,  Sol  returned 
built  a  new  home  there  and  operated 
Indian  interpreter,  he  enjoyed  the 
therefore,  carried  on  considerable 
to  both  sides.  In  the  fall  of  that 
the  coming  of  the  heavy  snow,  left 
and  went  back  to  Gentile  Valley  to 


to  Soda  Springs  with  his  family, 
his  mercantile  business.  As 
confidence  of  the  Indians,  and, 
business  with  them,  with  profit 
;  year,  he  again  closed  down  with 
his  property  there  in  good  hands, 
look  after  his  ranch  interests. 


In  1876,  he  again  returned  to  Soda  Springs,  as  he  ha£  don® 
ious  year,  and  ran  his  business  there  that  summer.  However,  in  the 
fall  of  that  year,  he  sold  out  all  his  remaining  business  and  prop- 
erty  interests  in  Soda  Springs  to  Christopher  Weaver,  so  that  he 
might  make  permanent  his  home  in  Gentile  Valley -and  devote  his  at-  ' 
tilns  exclusively  to  his  ranching  interests.  He  became  one  of  the 
leading  stockmen  of  the  country  at  that  time. 


Three  children 
taken  in  death 
and  three 
others  horn: 


^n^of^fyear  wwfsSl  anHnna'wereM^Ited 

with  great  sorrow  on  their  ranch  in  Gentile  Valley, 
just  before  leaving  for  Soda  Springs,  that  spring. 
kelv  little  family  at  this  time  numbered  four 


children:  Sol«E  H?  ^onath/n  J  S  ^ 

ScKSS&.5S:  a Sr“.£;  £u  — — 

born  to  them;  and  on  June  29,  1878,  he  died. 

in  due  course  of  time,  ^^^e^Jidi^o^h^iS 
Valley  ranch,  their  losses  in  number  w®  Quincy.  March  5,  1880, 

i£3\s.ro  i4>  i884- 
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«  «  •  • 


the  old  heme  of  Solomon  H.  Bale  in  Gentile  Talley,  Idaho, 
aa  it  appears  today  (July,  1938)  -  without  alteration 

since  he  built  it  in  1882* 


Yielding  to  the  counsel  formerly  given  to  him  by  President  Brigham 
Young  and  subsequently  by  President  John  Taylor  and  Wilford  Wood¬ 
ruff,  and  in  keeping  with  the  practice  of  that  time,  Sol  entered 
plural  marriage  on  October  18,  1878,  with  Jane  Clark  Bollwinkel, 
in  the  old  Endowment  House  in  Salt  Lake  City,  with  Apostle  Wil¬ 
ford  Woodruff  officiating,  Jane  was  an  older  sister  to  Sol’s  wife, 
Anna,  and  widow  of  John  Bollwinkel  of  Salt  Lake  City,  who  died 
October  14,  1872,  leaving  her  with  three  children  -  Samuel,  Fred¬ 
erick  and  Edith  -  Sol  provided  land  and  a  home  for  her  and  her 
children  in  Gentile  Valley,  where  they  lived  comfortably.  This 
second  marriage  was  without  issue. 


JElected  County  In  1880,  Sol  was  elected  one  of  the  Commissioners 
Commissi  oner :  of  Oneida  County,  On  account  of  the  many  new 

settlements  which  were  being  established,  the  ex¬ 
tensive  territory  to  be  served  and  the  slow  means  of  transportation, 
he  was  kept  away  from  home  most  of  the  time.  One  official  trip  to 
Portland  and  San  Francisco,  required  nearly  two  months  time.  Dur¬ 
ing  his  term  in  office  he  arranged  an  appropriation  and  commenced 
operations  for  the  building  of  a  bridge  across  Bear  River  in  Gen¬ 
tile  Valley,  connecting  the  present  sites  of  Central  and  Thatcher. 


Is  made  In  March  of  1881,  Solomon  H.  Hale  was  made 
Bishop:  the  Bishop  of  Mormon  Ward,  in  Gentile  Valley, 

Idaho,  with  John  B,  Thatcher  and  Lucius  Peck 
as  his  first  and  second  counselors,  respectively.  Alma 
H.  Hale,  son  of  Sol’s  brother,  Alma,  whose  mother  had 
died  and  who  was  then  living  with  Sol  and  Anna,  was 
made  Ward  Clerk.  Sol  was  ordained  to  this  office  by 
President  John  Taylor. 

Of  active  assistance  in  perfecting  this 
new  organization,  which  actually  orig¬ 
inated  at  Logan,  Utah,  as  this  territory 
was  then  a  part  of  the  Cache  Stake,  was 
Apostle  Moses  Thatcher,  whose  home  was 
in  Logan,  and  who  frequently  visited  his 
friend,  Sol,  and  his  brother,  John,  in 


PRESIDENT  JOHN  TAYLOR 
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History  of  From  the  manuscript  of  the  "Church  Encyclopedic 

"Gent ilVTal ley"  History,"  in  the  Church  Historian’s  office,  we 
and  o?  the  have  oopied  the  following  bit  of  highly  interest- 

"Uormon  Ward" :  ing  information  on  the  early  history  of  "Gentile 

Valley"  and  of  "Mormon  Ward*" 

■"Mormon  Ward  extended  from  the  junction  of  Cottonwood  Creek  and 
Bear  River  (south  end  of  Gentile  Valley)  northward  about  17  miles 
to  Hendricks  Springs.  The  center  of  the  ward,  where  the  meeting 
house  is  located,  is  15  miles  southwest  of  Grace  .  .  .  and  30 
miles  north  of  Preston. 

"Non-Mormons,  who  had  settled  on  the  west  side  of  Bear  River,  were 
strong  in  their  determination  not  to  sell  out  any  of  their  claims 
to  Mormons,  (that  this  district  should  be  owned  and  controlled  by 
Gentiles  exclusively,  and  in  pursuance  of  this  claim,  it  was  approp- 
iately  named  "Gentile  Valley  " )f but  Solomon  H.  Hale,  who  moved  into 
Gentile  Valley  with  his  family  December  18,  1874,  bought  out  the 
Tunley  Ranch  on  Button  Creek  and  was  the  first  Mormon  settler  on 
the  west  side  of  Bear  River,  in  Gentile  Valley* 

•Spring  of  1875,  Solomon  H.  Hale’s  brother-in-law,  Samuel  Clark, 
moved  in  with  his  family,  which  became  the  second  Mormon  family 
on  the  west  side  of  the  river.  Other  Mormons  soon  followed,  though 
some  of  them  were  at  first  actually  driven  out  of  the  valley  at  the 
point  of  the  pistol,  some  of  the  non^Mormons  being  determined  to 

control  that  side  of  the  valley  and  prevent  the  Mormons  from 
getting  a  foothold  there.  In  due  course  of  time,  however,  nearly 
all  the  Gfentiles  sold  out  to  Mornons,  who  soon  became  numerous 
enough  to  be  organized  into  a  branch  of  the  Church. 

"The  first  Mormon  meeting  ever  conducted  on  the  west  side  of  the 
river  was  held  in  the  home  of  Solomon  H.  Hale,  March  14,  1876.  The 
first  Mormon  death  occurred  February  7,  1876,  when  Samuel  C.  Hale, 
a  six  year  old  boy  of  Solomon  H.  Hale  and  Anna  Clark  Hale,  died. 

"At  this  special  meeting  held  at  the  home  of  Solomon  H.  Hale 
on  March  14,  1876,  Bishop  Robert  H.  Williams  presiding,  the  Saints 
on  the  west  side  of  the  river  were  organized  as  a  Branch  of  the 
Church  and  Solomon  H.  Hale,  by  special  appointment,  was  called  to 
preside.  Subsequently  he  was  set  apart  to  that  position. 

"At  a  special  priesthood  meeting  held  in  Logan,  Utah,  January  1, 
1881,  it  was  decided  to  organize  a  separate  ward  on  the  west  side 
of  Bear  River  in  Gentile  Valley,  and  that  Solomon  H.  Hale  Should 
be  appointed  Bishop.  This  decision  was  carried  into  effect  the 
following  Maroh,  1881,  when  Solomon  H.  Hale  was  sustained  as 
Bishop  of  the  new  ward,  which  for  special  reasons  was  named  Mormon 
Ward  in  contradistinction  to  Gentile  Valley.  (The  latter  was  also 
the  name  of  the  postoffice.) 


"That  year  a  frame  building  was  commenced  for  a  meeting  house. 

In  1883,  the  new  meeting  house  was  completed  -  a  fine  lumber  build 
ing  beautifully  located  on  the  top  of  a  bluff  overlooking  the 
valley  East  and  South."  Besides  the  new  meeting  house,  Bishop 
Hale  built  there  a  tithing  office,  granary  and  barn.  On  January 
1,  1882,  the  official  records  show  the  total  membership  of  "Mormon 
Ward"  aa  82;  January  1,  1883,  as  143;  and  January  1,  1884,  as  221. 


THE  OLD  TITHING  BARN 
’Mormon  Ward,"  in"Gentile  Valley." 
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*  *  *  * 

The  meeting  house, 
granary  and  tithing 
office  have  long  since 
disappeared;  but  the 
old  tithing  bam  is  still 
standing,  with  its  stone 
vegetable  cellar  under 
the  left  end, crumbling 
down.  This  picture  was 
taken  by  the  author  in 
July,  1938. 


Made  member  of  On  Sunday,  June  1,  1884,  the  Oneida  Stake  was 
£tak"e  Presidency:  organized,  and  Sol  was  made  a  member  of  the  Stake 

Presidency,  whose  personnel  was:  William  D.  Hend¬ 
ricks,  president;  Solomon  H.  Hale,  first  counselor;  George  C.  Park¬ 
inson,  second  counselor*  Bishop  Hale  was  accordingly  released  as 
Bishop  of  the  Mormon  Ward.  He  was  succeeded  that  same  year  by  John 

B.  Thatcher  as  Bishop  with  Alma  H.  Hale  and  Arta  D.  Young  as  coun¬ 
selors.  And  in  1888,  the  Bishopric  was  again^organized  and  Ernest 
F.  Hale  was  made  Bishop.  Alma  H.  Hale  had  moved  to  Oxford,  Idaho. 

Sol’s  new  position  in  the  Stake  Presidency  occupied  a  large  portion 
of  his  time,  yet  he  still  successfully  carried  on  his  ranching  oper¬ 
ations  with  his  herds  of  cattle  and  horses  in  Gentile  Valley,  where 
he  beoame  one  of  the  leading  stockmen. 

The  Oneida  Stake  then  encompassed  the  territory  which  at  this  writ¬ 
ing  is  included  within  the  counties  of  Oneida,  Franklin,  Bannock 
ana  Caribou,  apd  later  extended  westward  to  take  m  Baker  City,  Ore¬ 
gon.  It  was  not  uncommon  for  Sol  to  be  gone  from  home  a  month 
at  a  time,  often  taking  his  wife  with  him,  who  was  a  member  of  the 
Stake  Presidency  of  the  Relief  Society,  visiting  wards  and  branches, 
holding  conferences  and  setting  organizations  in  order,  travelling 
over  bad  roads  with  his  team  and  buggy.  And  as  time  went  on  his 
work  was  increased  rather  than  diminished  on  account  of  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  new  settlements.  Sol  was  an  expert  horseman  and  he 
always  maintained,  be  it  said,  a  stable  of  the  finest  horses  in 
the  country,  with  good  riding  and  driving  outfits. 

On  August  28,  1887,  the  Oneida  Stake  was  re-organized,  with  George 

C.  Parkinson  as  president,  Solomon  H.  Hale  as  first  counselor,  and 
Mathias  F.  Cowley  as  second  counselor. 


Superintends  Added  to  the  exacting 
construction  demands  of  his  already- 
of  Academy:  heavy  burden  of  civic 

and  ecclesiastical  ser¬ 
vice,  he  was  given  the  special  assign¬ 
ment  by  the  Church  in  April,  1890,  to 
superintend  the  construction  of  the 
Oneida  Stake  Academy  at  Preston,  Idaho. 

The  herculean  task  in  this  assignment, 
since  the  funds  had  to  be  raised  prin¬ 
cipally  by  local  subscriptions  from  all 
parts  of  the  Stake,  was  to  first  secure 
the  subscriptions,  which  usually  were 
obtained  in  the  form  of  livestock  and 
produce,  and  secondly,  to  convert  the 
subscriptions  thus  obtained  into  build¬ 
ing  material  and  labor.  Although  it 
required  five  years  to  complete  this 
prbject,  yet  it  was  successfully  accom¬ 
plished.  And  for  15  years  afterward, 

Sol  served  as  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Education  of  this  splendid  institution 
of  learning,  which  his  children  were  O 
privileged  to  attend. _ ^ 

Moves  to  His  time  and  attention  now  being  centralized  at  Preston, 
Preston:  Idaho,  in  superintending  the  construction  of  the  Academy 
and  meeting  the  responsibilities  incumbent  upon  him  as 
a  member  of  the  Oneida  Stake  Presidency,  whose  headquarters  were 
also  at  that  place,  President  Hale  found  it  adviseable  to  establish 
his  home  there.  This  move  took  place  the  fore  part  of  July,  1890. 
His  ranching  interests  in  Gentile  Valley  he  left  in  charge  of  his 
eldest  son  -  Sol  Jr.,  who  had  married  Miss  Generva  Nowlin  (Decem¬ 
ber  8,  1886)  and  who  had  become  part  owner  of  the  ranch. 

In  1892,  Sol  purchased  a  45-acre  farm  two  miles  north  of  Preston. 
However,  in  1894,  he  and  his  son  traded  the  Gentile  Valley  ranch 


THE  ONEIDA  STAKE  ACADEMY 
(Now  Preston  High  School) 
as  it  appears  at  this 
writing,  July,  1938, 


+  +  +  +  + 


■P 
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the  ONEIDA  STAKE  PHESIDENCY  AS  OP  1897 

(Beading  from  left  to  right)  Solomon  H.  Hale, 
George  C*  Parkinson  and  Mathias  P.  Cowley. 
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for  the  240-acre  John  0.  Gooch  farin,  three  miles  south  of  Preston, 
which  was  divided  between  them,  the*  father  taking  the  portion 
without  buildings,  a  complete  set  of  which  he  immediately  caused 
to  be  constructed  thereon, 

Sol  made  his  own  home  in  the  city  of  Preston,  where  he  built  and 
successively  sold  three  different  new,  fine  homes,  developing  in 
each  the  more  modern  conveniences  and  comforts  and  gradually  work¬ 
ing  down  the  size,  as  time  went  on  and  as  his  family  married  off. 

The  first  he  built  in  1890,  when  he  moved  there  from  Gentile  Valley; 
the  second  in  1905;  and  the  third  in  1910.  During  the  period  of 
his  residence  in  Preston  and  while  his  brothers  Aroet  and  Alma 
were  still  living,  he  was  active  with  them  in  working  in  the  Temple 
at  Logan.  He  thus  carried  on  in  these  activities  until  1907. 


Elected  Mayor  In  1907,  while  on  an  extended  visit  with  his  son 
Preston :  in  Boise,  Idaho,  Solomon  H.  Hale  was  elected  Mayor 

of  Preston.  This  position  was  wholly  unsought  and 
came  as  a  great  surprise  to  him;  but  it  may  safely  be  asserted 
that  his  election  in  this  manner  to  this  responsible ' position  was 
a  distinct  honor  to  him  and  was  not  only  a  recognition  of  his 
splendid  executive  abilities,  but  also  an  expression  of  the  high 
esteem  in  which  he  was  held  by  the  people  of  that  city.  He  served 
two  terms. 


Friendship's  Frequent  visitors  at  the  Hale  home  over 
constancy:  the  years  were  a  number  surviving  old 

friends  of  Sol  and  Anna,  among  whom  were: 
Brigham  Young,  Jr.,  John  Smith,  Heber  Young, 
John  Henry  Smith  and  Seymour  B.  Young,  whose 
warmth  of  friendship  and  personal  loyalty 


<3h* 

Uou  *o  a 


continued  to 
days,  all  of 
since  joined 
other  side. 


the  end  of  their 
whom  have  long 
hands  on  the 


J ohn  Hen ru 

/  le. 


John  .•Smith 

£  ►*  I  4  *£  kj 

Retires  from  In  August  of  this  same  year,  (1907)  at  a 

stalge  Presidency:  Stake  Conference  in  Preston,  President  Hale 

retired  from  the  Oneida  Stake  Presidency  and 
was  honorably  released  after  continuous  and  faithful  service  cov¬ 
ering  a  period  of  over  23  years. 


From  this  time  on  he  began  closing  down  his  intense  activities 
and  gradually  disposing  of  his  land  and  business  interests.  For 
six  months  beginning  October,  1911,  he  and  his  wife,  Anna,  visited 
with  their  son,  Heber  Q.  Hale  in  Boise,  who  was  then  Assistant 
State  Commissioner  of  Immigration,  Labor  and  Statistics,  and  Pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Boise  Branch  of  the  Church. 

'V'  rjr* 

Celebrates  What  he  and  his  beloved  wife  pronounced  one  of 

Golden  Wedding:  the  happiest  events  of  their  lives,  was  the  occ- 

asion  of  the  celebration  of  their  Golden  Wedding 
on  April  17,  1913,  at  their  home  in  Preston,  with  all  their  living 
children  and  grandchildren  present, 
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The  second  home 
built  by 
Solomon  H.  Hale 
In 

Preston,  Idaho 


Wife  Is  taken  Great  sorrow  came  to  his  home,  when  on  April  13. 
by  d  e  a.  t  h;~  1914,  his  faithful  and  devoted  wife  -  Anna  Clark 

Hale  -  after  a  long  illness,  passed  from  this  life1 
73  years.  The  loving  attentions  of  her  daughter 


at  the  age  of 

Hattie  Hale  Thatcher,  were  a  great  help  and  comfort  to 
her  during  her  extended  illness.  She  was  a  woman  with 
deep  Christian  attributes,  broad  sympathies  and  a  gen¬ 
erous  heart;  devoted  to  her  family  and  friends  and  her 
Church.  During  her  years  of  residence  in  Soda  Springs 
and  Gentile  Valley,  she  was  considered  the  community 
"doctor"  and  was  much  in  demand  among  the  sick;  but  she 
would  never  accept  pay  for  her  beneficient  services. 

Whitney 

President  Joseph  F.  Smitn  sent  Apostle  Orson  F.  Whit¬ 
ney,  a  friend  of  the  family,  to  personally  represent  him  and  speak 

at  the  funeral.  _ _ 


Sojourn  in  To  provide  surcease  from  this  great  sorrow,  Heber 

Boise  ancT~  and  wife  took  their  father  to  their  home  in 

Los  Angeles:  Boise  immediately  after  the  funeral,  where  he  remained 

and  a  little  later  gave  service  with  the  High  Council 
in  speaking  appointments  each  month  throughout  the  Boise  Stake,  un¬ 
til  winter  came  (1914).  He  then  went  to  Los  Angeles,  where  he  join¬ 
ed  his  wife,  Jane,  and  remained  for  two  winters. 


In  Los  Angeles,  they  lived  at  the  home  of  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Vinna 
Hale  Cannon.  During  his  stay  there,  he  filled  a  short-term  mission 
for  the  Church  and  was  very  helpful  to  and  was  liberally  called 
upon  by  President  Joseph  E.  Robinson  of  the  California  Mission  and 
other  local  officers  of  the  Church  for  speaking  engagements  and  ad¬ 
ministrations  to  the  sick.  His  great  faith  and  his  strong,  ringing 
testimonies  of  the  Gospel  were  a  great  inspiration  and  will  long  be 
remembered  by  the  people  there. 


Establishes  Late  in  March,  1916,  he  met  in  Los  Angeles  his 
heme  in  Boise:  old  friend,  President  Joseph  F.  Smith,  who  was 

just  returning  from  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  who  in¬ 
vited  Sol  to  accompany  him  to  Salt  Lake  City,  which  invitation  he 
accepted.  After  attending  the  general  Church  Conference  there  in 
April,  he  visited  in  Utah  and  Idaho  during  the  summer, 
then  went  to  Boise,  where  he  established  his  home,  wit] 
his  wife,  Jane,  in  an  apartment  especially  built 
for  them  in  the  home  of  his  son,  Heber  Q.  Hale,  Pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Boise  Stake,  where  he  lived  comfortably 
and  happily  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 


Ordained  a 
Pat  r 


Larch: 


While  in  attendance  at  the  General  Con¬ 
ference  of  the  Church  in  Salt  Lake  City, 
in  April  of  1917,  President  Joseph  F. 

Smith  called  Solomon  H.  Hale  into  his  office  and 
ordained  him  a  Patriarch  in  the  Church,  April  5, 

1917,  in  which  ordination  he  was  assisted  by  his  Trej'SovT  SwxrtW 
counselors,  Anthon  H.  Lund  and  Charles  W.  Penrose. 
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Patriarch  Hale  was  not  at  the  time  assigned  to  any  particular 
stake,  but  rather  was  designated  by  President  Smith  as  a 
"Patriarch  at  large,"  with  instructions  to  go  out  among  the 
people  and  administer  blessings  as  they  were  solicited  at  his 
hands  by  kinsfolk,  friends  and  members  of  the  Church  generally 


in  his  travels  during  the  following 
the  Boise  Stake  where  he  afterwards 
riarch. 


JH^ 


few  years,  particularly  in 
was  sustained  as  Stake  Pat- 


* 

At  83,  he  sat  upon  a  horse 
with  the  ease  and  grace  of 
his  early  days  in  the  sad¬ 
dle.  Though  his  interests 
and  activities  had  for  many 
years  been  directed  in  other 
channels,  yet  he  never  lost 
his  love  for  fine  horses,  or 
his  enjoyment  in  riding  them. 


He  remembered  the  Sol  was  in  Nauvoo  and  wit- 
Prophet  Joseph  Smith:  nessed  the  greatest  and 

most  tragic  sorrow  ever 
experienced  by  the  Latter-day  Saints,  when  the 
dead  bodies  of  their  assassinated  leaders  - 
Joseph  and  Hyrum  Smith  -  were  brought  in  from 
Carthage.  The  terrible  scene  impressed  his  mind 
with  doleful  and  ineffaceable  memories. 

As  he  was  approaching  his  84th  anniversary,  Pat¬ 
riarch  Hale  was  addressing  a  large  group  of  the 
Priesthood  in  Boise  taking  a  retrospective  view 
of  his  interesting  and  colorful  experiences, 
when  he  was  asked:  "What  incidents  stand  out 
the  clearest  in  your  memory  of  the  Prophet  Joseph 
Smith?"  Without  hesitation,  he  replied:  "I  ~ 

shall  mention  only  four: 


JOSEPH  SMITH 


% 


1-  "My  first  distinct  remembrance  of  the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith 
was  on  the  occasion  of  one  of  his  visits  to  our  home  in 

*  Nauvoo,  where  my  father  was  Bishop.  I  was  just  nearing 

*  my  fourth  birthday,  and  he  heard  me  complain  about  having 

*  only  one  name,  while  each  of  my  brothers  had  two,  and 
he  asked  me  what  additional  name  I  desired.  I  told 
him  I  wanted  the  name  of  Henry,  after  my  Uncle  Henry 

*  Harriman.  He  said:  ’Alright,  Sollie,  my  boy,  you 

*  shall  have  it,’  and  he  had  me  sit  on  a  little  stool 

*  in  front  of  him,  and  he  laid  his  hands  upon  my  head  and 
conferred  upon  me  the  additional  name  of  Henry." 


2-  "I  remember  as  if  it  were  yesterday  of  his  coming  out  of 

his  home  one  day,  when  I  was  playing  in  his  yard,  and 

*  handing  me  a  little  basket  full  of  apples,  at  the  same 

*  time  giving  me  a  big  red  one  for  myself,  saying:  ’Sollie, 
my  boy,  take  these  over  to  Grandma  (meaning  his  mother).1 
I  often  ran  errands  for  him." 

3-  "I  could  never  forget  him  as  he  rode  in  plumed  hat  and 

*  uniform  on  his  beautiful  horse  at  the  head  of  the  Nau- 

*  voo  Legion,  the  same  as  I  watched  with  admiring  eyes 

*  my  brother,  Aroet,  as  he  marched  by  playing  the  snare 
drum  in  the  Legion  band. 
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4-  "And  I  have  always  carried  clearly  in  memory  -  somewhat 

*  to  my  embarrassment  -  certain  cautious  and  uninvited 

»  visits  to  an  upstair  room  in  his  home,  where  I  would 

take  boys  to  see  the  ’mummies.*  They  were  set  upright 

in  a  kind  of  cabinet  against  the  wall,  behind  a  curtain. 

*  I  can  see  to  this  day  the  startled  looks  on  the  boys* 

*  faoes  when  I  would  jerk  the  curtain  to  one  side  and 

reveal  those  awful  looking  mummies.  But  one  day  the 
Prophet  Joseph  caught  us  at  it,  and  gave  us  a  well- 

*  deserved  reprimand.  We  never  did  it  again."  (These 

*  were  the  mummies,  four  in  number,  which  the  Prophet 
purchased  from  a  Mr.  Michael  H.  Chandler,  July,  1835* 

*  They  were  brought  from  the  catacombs  of  Egypt  and  with 
them  were  two  rolls  of  papyrus  containing,  among  other 
writings,  the  book  of  Abraham,  which  the  Prophet  trans- 

*  lated  and  published  in  our  "Pearl  of  Great  Price.") 


His  final  At  home  with  his  wife,  Jane,  in  his  apartment  in  Boise, 
years:  his  final  years  were  spent  happily  and  usefully  in  his 
ministry  as  Patriarch  in  the  Boise  Stake  and  in  filling 
public  speaking  appointments  and  special  engagements  in  the  various 
wards.  Each  summer  he  would  visit  among  relatives  and  friends  in 
southern  Idaho  and  Utah,  and  would  attend  at  least  one  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  conferences  of  the  Church  yearly  in  Salt  Lake  City. 


He  passes  on:  His  alert  mentality  and  his  erect  and  active  physique 
5^^— C1  were  the  envy  of  men  many  years  his  junior.  However, 
his  usual  vigor  and  good  health  were  menaced  during  the  last  two 
years  of  his  life  by  the  development  of  a  genito-urinary  trouble, 
which  finally  necessitated  a  major  abdominal  operation  in  the  St. 
Alphonsus  Hospital  in  Boise,  from  which,  lamentably,  he  did  not 
recover,  and  he  passed  out  of  this  life  in  the  night  of  the  same 
day  -  July  11,  1925,  at  the  age  of  86  years,  2  months  and  11  days. 
Funeral  services  were  held  fn  the  Boise  Stake  Tabernacle  on  the 
14th  and  in  Preston,  Idaho,  on  the  15th  of  July,  in  which  latter 
city  he  was  buried  that  day  in  the  family  plot  by  the  side  of  his 
wife,  Anna. 


His  wife,  Jane,  survived  him  nearly  8  years,  and  died  on  March  14, 
1933,  at  the  home  of  her  daughter-in-law,  Mrs.  Lettie  Peck  Boll- 
winkel,  in  Thatcher  (Gentile  Valley),  Idaho,  at  the  ripe  old  age 
of  95  years,  4  months  and  25  days.  She  was  buried  there  at  her 
request  in  the  family  lot.  She  was  born  October  19,  1837,  in  Clark 


Township,  Ohio. 


EULOGY  OF  HIS  FRIENDS 


The  character  of  this  man  -  Solomon  H.  Hale  -  as  evaluated  by  his 
friends,  is  well  expressed  in  the  eulogies  delivered  at  his  fun¬ 
eral,  which  were  recorded  at  the  time  and  from  which  we  make  the 
following  brief  extracts  from  three  of  the  speakers: 


"I  have  known  Solomon  H.  Hale  all  my 
life.  The  words  of  the  ancient 
Prophet  are  fitting  here:  ’Know  ye 
not  that  there  is  a  prince  and  a  great  man  fallen  this  day  in 
Israel. * 


Judge  Alfred  Budge  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  ldaKo: 


"Patriarch  Hale  had  personality  -  that  indefinable  something, 
which  singled  him  out  from  among  many,  and  gave  him  attractiveness 

and  distinction.  Because  of  his* lovable  character,  his  outstand¬ 
ing  virtues  and  his  sympathy  and  friendliness,  he  drew  many  to 
him  -  friends  among  the  high  as  well  as  among  those  of  the  more 

humble  walks  of  life. 
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rtHe  was  loyal  to  a  fault  and  never  forgot  his  friends  or  the 
high  moral  principles  by  which  he  lived.  His  integrity  was  un¬ 
questioned,  and  he  was  the  soul  of  honest  purpose.  He  was  a 
great  man,  a  true  man,  a  man  everybody  admired," 

President  Clarence  T.  Ward  of  "From  his  childhood  to  the  day  of 
the  Boise  Stake  Presidency:  his  death,  Solomon  H,  Hale  has 

been  active  in  the  service  of  the 

Church.  As  a  boy  in  Nauvoo,  his  services  were  used  to  carry  mess¬ 
ages  and  run  errands  for  the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith.  And  down 
through  the  years  he  has  served  in  nearly  every  capacity  ip  the 
Church  -  High  Counselor,  Bishop,  in  the  Stake  Presidency  and  fin¬ 
ally  as  Patriarch. 


"Born  in  adversity,  nurtured  in  the  faith  of  the  restored  Gospel, 
schooled  by  the  Prophets  and  disciplined  by  the  hardships  of  pioneer 
life,  there  have  been  blended  in  his  great  character  the  wonderful 
qualities  of  courage,  faith,  hope,  charity,  and  virtue.  His  immac¬ 
ulate  person  showed  forth  in  every  phase  of  his  life  of  truth, 
virtue  and  righteousness;  and  his  carriage  and  presentment  were 
such  as  to  impress  every  one  who  met  him  with  the  sterling  quality 
of  his  good  and  pure  and  useful  life." 


President  Rulon  S.  Wells  of  "President  Heber  J.  Grant,  who 

the  firsT  CounciT  of  the  Seventy:  was  unable  to  attend  this  ser¬ 
vice,  has  sent  me  to  personally 
represent  him  and  the  General  Authorities  of  the  Church 
and  pay  a  tribute  of  respect  to  Solomon  H.  Hale  who  is 
so  highly  esteemed  and  loved  by  them. 

"I  have  known  this  good  man  nearly  all  my  life.  He  lived 
and  died  very  much  a  man.  His  life  was  long,  active  and 
colorful.  He  was  distinguished  in  appearance,  clean  in 
his  person,  impressive  in  his  personality  and  as  firm 
and  dependable  as  the  granite  of  these  mountains. 


JLj 


\  ' 


RULON  S. 
WEILS 


"He  was  a  natural  leader  of  men  -  tall,  erect  and  strong  of  body, 
with  an  indomitable  will  and  an  impelling  courage.  He  possessed 
an  admirable  sense  of  humor  and  discrimination,  which  gave  him  a 
pleasing  appreciation  of  balance  in  his  association  with  people. 
He  was  known  always  to  have  dealt  fairly  -  he  would  not  take  the 
advantage  even  of  an  Indian.  He  provided  well  for  his  family 
and  was  a  husband  and  father  worthy  of  the  greatest  confidence 
and  respect.  He  was  well  known  throughout  the  intermountain  west. 


"He  was  forceful  and  convincing  public  speaker,  whose  sincerity 
was  never  questioned.  His  ringing  testimonies  of  the  divinity  of 
the  mission  of  the  Prophet  Joseph  himith  v/ere  never  forgotten  by 
people  who  once  heard  him.  He  passed  through  all  the  toil,  suffer¬ 
ing  and  privation  of  the  pioneer  life  of  this  people  from  Nauvoo 
to  the  mountains.  And  he  has  been  true  and  faithful  to  the  end. 


"Lofty  in  character,  sublime  in  faith,  noble  in 
devoted  to  the  great  cause  of  human  betterment, 
man  -  loved  by  all  who  knew  him  -  has  completed 
and  useful  earth-life  and  has  crossed  over  into 
eternal  peace  and  everlasting  joy." 


principle  and 
this  grand  old 
a  well-rounded 
that  realm  of 
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Born  April  30,  1839 
Died  July  11,  1925 
Buried  July  15,1925 


Quincy,  Illinois 
Boise,  Idaho 
Preston,  Idaho 


His  First  Marriage: 


Anna  Clark  -  wife: 

- Daughter  of  Samuel  Clark  and  Rebecca  Garner. 

+  Born  April  19,  1841,  Clark  County,  Ohio 
Married  April  17,  1863,  Centerville,  Utah, 
by  Elder  Truman  Gilbert  and  sealed  in  Endow¬ 
ment  House,  July,  1869,  by  Apostle  Wilford 
Woodruff. 

Died  April  13,  1914,  Preston,  Idaho. 

Buried  April  17,  1914,  Preston,  Idaho 


Children: 

Solomon  Henry,  b. 

m. 

d. 

Jonathan  Joseph, b. 

d. 

Samuel  Clark,  b. 

d. 

Hattie  Vilate,  b. 

m. 

Art a  d* * Crista,  b. 

d. 

Heber  Quincy,  b. 

m. 

Aroet  Alma,  b. 

m. 

Anna  Lavinna,  b. 

m. 


May  30,  1864,  Provo,  Utah. 

Dec.  8,  1886,  Generva  Nowlin. 

March  16,  1932,  Preston,  Idaho. 

July  26,  1867,  Liberty,  Idaho. 

March  12,  1876,  Thatcher,  Idaho. 

April  24,  1870,  Liberty,  Idaho. 

Feb.  7,  1876,  Thatcher,  Idaho. 

September  10,  1872,  Soda  Spring,  Idaho. 
June  11,  1890  to  Milton  H.  Thatcher. 
April  19,  1877,  Thatcher,  Idaho. 

June  29,  1878,  Thatcher,  Idaho. 

March  5,  1880,  Thatcher,  Idaho 
January  17,  1906,  Bessie  Gudmundson. 
October,  29,  1881,  Thatcher,  Idaho. 
November  5,  1906,  Florence  Belnap. 
August  14,  1884,  Thatcher,  Idaho. 

April  5,  1911, to  James  E.  Cannon. 


His  Second  Marriage: 

(OOCWlOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOO 

Jane  Clark  Bollwinkel  -  wife: 

7  Daughter  or  Samuel  Clark  and  Rebecca  Garner. 

*  Bom  October  19,  1837,  in  Clark  County,  Ohio. 
Married  October  18,  1878,  in  Endowment  House  by 
Apostle  Wilford  Woodruff. 

Died  March  14,  1933,  Thatcher,  Idaho  and  buried 

there • 


Children:  _  j  ..  .. 

None.  (However,  Jane  had  at  this  time  three 
children  by  her  first  husband  -  John  Bollwinkel  - 
who  died  October  14,  1872,  namely:  Samuel,  Frederick, 
and  Edith.  Only  Edith  survived  her). 
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Chapter  XXIV 

O><^>c^>c^>o<>cr><>cx><=>(><=>  9 

THE  GREAT  HALE  FAMILY  CARRIES  ON 


We  have  now  covered  the  Life  and  Ministry  of  Bishop  Jonathan  H. 
Hale  of  Nauvoo  as  best  we  could  from  the  meager  data  available, 
and  we  have  followed  through  to  the  end  of  their  days  his  three 
noble  sons  and  one  daughter  -  Aroet,  Rachel,  Alma  and  Solomon, 
recording  the  notable  features  of  their  eventful  and  useful  lives. 

In  this  concluding  chapter,  we  shall  simply  recapitulate  certain 
accomplishments  of  the  family  as  a  whole  and  add  a  few  items  of 
historical  and  family  interest. 


Descendants  of  Our  worthy  grand -parents  -  Jonathan  H.  and 
Jonathan  H.  Hale:  Olive  Boynton  Hale  -  had  eight  children,  but 

only  the  four  above  mentioned  lived  to  maturity 
and  came  with  the  pioneer*  to  Utah,  and  here  in  the  intermountain 
West  were  married  and  established  their  homes  and  raised  families. 
In  a  survey  which  the  writer  has  just  completed,  it  is  found  that 
their  total  direct  descendants  (not  counting  in-laws)  aggregate  as 
of  September  1,  1938,  approximately  1337.  ^  J 


Salvation  Souls  are  precious  unto  Father-God.  And  if  there 
of  S  o  u  1  s:  were  one  thing  which  superceded  all  else  in  the 

interest  and  labors  of  our  noble  Grandsire,  it 
was  the  salvation  of  souls.  To  that  great  cause  he  gave  his  ALL. 
It  should,  therefore,  not  be  imputed  as  strange,  but  rather  should 
it  be  accredited  as  the  inherited  and  predominating  spirit  and 
mission  of  the  great  Hale  family  to  unselfishly  and  devotedly  con¬ 
secrate  much  of  their  time  and  means  to  the  beneficent  work  of  the 
salvation  of  souls  -  both  of  the  living  and  of  the  dead.  From  the 
standpoint  of  the  hundreds  of  positions  of  responsibility  held,  in 
various  capacities  by  members  of  the  Hale  family  over  the  past  100 
m  years  in  the  Church  of  Jesus 


Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints,  and 
considering  also  the  scores  of 
missions  performed  at  home  and 
abroad,  and  then  add  to  that 
their  exceptional  record  of  ord¬ 
inances  performed  in  the  Temples 
of  God  for  the  salvation  of  the 
dead,  we  readily  build  up  a 
record,  which,  indeed,  is  note¬ 
worthy  and  most  commendable. 


"BY  THE  POTENCY  OF  OUR  UNITY, 
WE  CARRY  FIRMLY  ONWARD." 

Thus,  this  Latin  inscription 
may  be  translated  and  inter¬ 
preted,  which  typifies  the 
Hale  Family-Spirit. 

This  is  the  Coat-of-Arms  and 
Crest  of  the  old  Family  of 
Hale,  as  it  appears  recorded 
in  Burke's  "General  Armory." 
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Hale  Family  The  distinguishing  characteristics  of  the  Hale 

Characteristics :  Family  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 


1-  Family  love  and  loyalty,  including  pride  of  ancestry. 

2-  Devotion  to  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day 
Saints  and  its  mighty  mission,  including  a  willingness 
to  serve  and  to  sacrifice  time  and  means. 

3-  Stability  of  character  and  steadfastness  of  purpose,  which 
make  them  highly  dependable  and  substantial  citizens. 

4-  Home  and  community  builders. 

The  Hales  are  found  in  all  walks  of  life  -  in  agriculture,  stock- 
raising,  business,  industry,  professions,  statecraft,  education 
and  the  ministry.  They  are  industrious,  honorable  and  successful. 


Record  of  The  Hale  family  has  an  unusually  fine  record  of 
temple  Work:  accomplishments  in  the  great  work  in  the  Temples 

of  God  for  the  salvation  of  their  progenitors. 

For  our  purposes  here,  this  writer  requested  his  capable  kinsman  - 
Edward  H.  Hale  (son  of  Solomon  E.  Hale  and  grandson  of  Aroet  L. 
Hale)  to  prepare  in  tabulated  form  a  recapitulation  of  the  work 
done  in  the  Temples  by  members  of  the  Hale  Family  from  the  beginn¬ 
ing  of  their  activity  in  1889  down  to  1938,  which  we  present  on 
the  following  page. 


(From  left  to  right,  as  shown 
in  this  picture:  Albert  H. 
Hale,  Solomon  E.  Hale  and 
Heber  Q.  Hale). 


Hale  Family  "The  Hale  Family  Genealogical  and  Temple  Workers 
Organization:  Organization,"  as  at  present  constituted,  except 

slight  variation  in  name,  came  into  being  in 
organized  form  under  Aroet  L.  Hale,  Alma  H.  Hale  and  Solomon  H. 

Hale,  February  27,  1389,  who  personally  officered  the  organization 
until  their  own  demise.  They  were  in  turn  succeeded  by  their  sons, 
who  successively  were  elected  to  preside  over  the  organization, 

including  down  through  the  years, 
the  following:  A.  Lucius  (son  of 
Aroet),  Ernest  F.  (son  of  Alma) 

Heber  i.  (son  of  Solomon)  Alma  H. 
and  Albert  H.  (sons  of  Alma)  and 
Solomon  E.  (son  of  Aroet).  The 
present  officers  of  the  organization 
(September,  1933)  are  the  oldest 
living  sons  of  these  three  pioneer 
brothers.  They  are  here  shown  in 
photograph: 


Albert  H.  Hale,  President 
Heber  Q,.  Hale,  Vice-President 
Solomon  E.  Hale,  Business  Mgr. 
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"Ordinance  Solomon  E.  Hale  and  Albert  H.  Hale  are  duly  or- 
Workers:M  dained  and  appointed  "Ordinance  Workers"  in  the 

Salt  Lake  Temple. 

Solomon  E.  Hale  began  October  11,  1922,  and  has  devoted  all  his 
time  to  this  sacred  work,  having  been  set  apart  as  a  regular  Ord¬ 
inance  Worker  on  June  23,  1923.  Aside  from  his  research  work  on 
Hale  genealogy,  he  has  looked  after  the  business  interests  of  the 
organization,  and  since  the  death  on  February  22,  1937,  of  his 
wife,  Louisa,  who  was  Secretary-  Treasurer,  he  has  cared  for  the 
duties  of  that  office.  During  this  time  he  has  personally  per¬ 
formed  ordinances  vicariously  for  3,028  deceased  members  of  the 
Hale  family,  who  had  died  without  opportunity  to  hear  and  receive 
the  benefits  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ. 


Albert  H.  Hale,  who  began  a  full-time  service  in  the  Salt  Lake 
Temple  on  May  1,  1925,  was  ordained  and  assigned  as  a  regular 
Ordinance  Worker  on  October  8,  1936.  During  the  period  of  time  - 
from  May  1,  1925  to  July  1,  1938  -  he  has  done  personally  and  has 
had  done  by  others  on  his  own  account,  endowments  for  4,312  persons*. 
As  an  Ordinance  Worker  he  has,  among  other  duties,  performed  Priest¬ 
hood  ordinations  to  the  office  of  Elder  on  behalf  of  59,315  men. 
Besides  this,  he  has  served  as  President  and  Recorder  for  the  Hale 
Family  organization  and  has  carried  on  considerable  research  work. 


With  this  kind  of  interest  and  energy,  which  indeed,  is  typical, 
on  a  modified  scale,  of  the  work  done  by  their  predecessors,  and 
which  runs  true  to  the  spirit  of  the  Hale  Family,  generally,  it 
may  be  readily  perceived  how  the  splendid  record  of  accomplishments, 
shown  in  the  preceding  tabulation,  was  attained. 


after-day  Temples 


The  Latter-day  Saints  have  built  in  all 
nine  Temples,  up  to  this  writing  -  September, 
1938,  all  of  which  are  shown  in  picture  on 
this  and  the  following  page. 

$ 


The  nine  Temples  were 
completed  and  dedicated 
on  the  following  dates: 

Kirtland  Temple,  March  27,  1836. 
Nauvoo  Temple,  May  1,  1846. 

St.  George  Temple,  April  6,  1877. 
Logan  Temple,  May  17,  1884. 

Manti  Temple,  May  21,  1888. 

Salt  Lake  Temple,  April  6,  1893. 
Hawaiian  Temple,  Nov.  27,  1919. 
Alberta  Temple,  August  26,  1923. 
Arizona  Temple,  October  23,  1927. 

All  except  the  first  two  of  these 
temples  are  in  use  at  the  present 
time.  They  are  regarded  by  the 
Latter-day  Saints  as  the  most  sacred 
and  holy  places  on  earth. 


Nauvoo  Temple  (left) 

Kirtland  Temple 
(right) 
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Salt  Lake  Temple  (upper  left).  Manti  Temple  (lower  left),  st.  George  Temple  (upper 

right).  Logan  Temple  (lower  right). 
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BRIGHAM  YOUNG 


WILFORD  WOODRUFF 
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ARTICLES  OF  FAITH 
O/  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ 
of  Latter-day  Saints 

1.  We  believe  in  God,  the  Eternal 
Father,  and  in  Hie  Son,  Jeaus  Christ, 
and  in  the  Holy  Ghost. 

2.  We  believe  that  men  will  be  pun¬ 
ished  for  their  own  sins,  and  not  for 
Adam's  transfirreeftion. 

8.  We  believe  that,  through  the  atone¬ 
ment  of  Christ,  all  mankind  may  be 
saved,  by  obedience  to  the  laws  and 
ordinances  of  the  Gospel. 

4.  We  believe  that  the  first  principles 
and  ordinances  of  the  Gospel  are:  First, 
Faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ;  second, 
Repentance ;  third.  Baptism  by  immer¬ 
sion  for  the  remission  of  sins  ;  fourth, 
laying  on  of  Hands  for  the  Gift  of  the 
Holy  Ghost. 

6.  We  believe  that  a  man  must  be 
called  of  God,  by  ‘‘prophecy,  and  by  the 
laying  on  of  hands,**  by  those  who  are 
in  authority  to  preach  the  Gospel  and 
administer  in  the  ordinances  thereof. 

6.  We  believe  in  the  same  organization 
that  existed  in  the  primitive  church, 
namely,  apostles,  prophets,  pastors, 
teachers,  evangelists,  etc. 

7.  We  believe  in  the  gift  of  tongues, 
prophecy,  revelation,  visions,  healing, 
interpretation  of  tongues,  etc. 

8.  We  believe  the  Bible  to  be  the  word 
of  God,  as  far  as  it  is  translated  cor¬ 
rectly  ;  we  also  believe  the  Book  of  Mor¬ 
mon  to  be  the  word  of  God. 

9.  We  believe  all  that  God  has  re¬ 
vealed,  all  that  He  does  now  reveal,  and 
ws  believe  that  He  will  yet  reveal  many 
great  and  important  things  pertaining 
to  the  Kingdom  of  God. 

10.  We  believe  in  the  literal  gathering 
of  Israel  and  in  the  restoration  of  the 
Ten  Tribes.  That  Zion  will  be  built  upon 
this  continent.  That  Christ  will  reign 
personally  upon  the  earth,  and  that  the 
earth  will  be  renewed  and  receive  its 
paradisiacal  glory. 

11.  We  claim  the  privilege  of  worship¬ 
ing  Almighty  God  according  to  the  dic¬ 
tates  of  our  conscience,  and  allow  all 
men  the  same  privilege,  let  them  wor¬ 
ship  how,  where  or  what  they  may. 

12.  We  believe  in  being  subject  to 
kings,  presidents,  rulers  and  magis¬ 
trates,  in  obeying,  honoring  and  sus¬ 
taining  the  law. 

18.  We  believe  in  being  honest,  true, 
chaste,  benevolent,  virtuous,  and  in  do¬ 
ing  good  to  all  men ;  indeed,  we  may  say 
that  we  follow  the  admonition  of  Paul: 
“We  believe  all  things,  we  hope  all 
things,”  we  have  endured  many  things, 
and  hope  to  be  able  to  endure  all  things. 
If  there  is  anything  virtuous,  lovely,  or 
of  good  report  or  praiseworthy,  we  seek 
after  these  things. — Joseph  Smith. 


LORENZO  SNOW 
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JOSEPH  F.  SMITH 


HEBER  J.  GRANT 


1 


UTAH  PIONEER  CHRONOLOGY 


We  have  considered  it  worthwhile  and  of  sufficient  interest  to 
the  reader  to  search  out  and  compile  in  brief  and  convenient 
form  here  a  Utah  pioneer  chronology,  naming  the  principal  pioneer 
groups  (and  there  were  yet  others)  and  showing  the  year  of  their 
arrival  in  Utah  territory,  thus  leading  up  to  the  Mormon  colony, 
who  became  the  first  permanent  white  settlers: 

mjmwwjx  ■  j 

-  -  The  American  Indians,  whose  residence  here  dates  back 
to  an  undetermined  antiquity. 

1776  -  Silvestre  Velez  de  Escalente  and  his  party. 

1809  -  James  Workman  and  Samuel  Spencer. 

1813  -  James  Bridger  and  his  trappers  and  fur  traders. 

1824  -  Mauricio  Arze  and  Lagos  Garcia. 

1825  -  William  H.  Ashley  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  Fur  Company, 

and  his  party  of  120  men,  incl.  E.  Provest#^  - — 


-  James  P.  Beckworth  and  his  men. 

1826  -  Jedediah  S,  Smith,  trapper  and  explorer,  and  his  party. 

1828  -  Peter  Skeen  Ogden  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Fur  Company  and  his 
men. 

1830  -  William  Wolf skill  and  his  trappers. 

1833  -  Joseph  R.  Walker  of  U.  S.  Army  Capt.  B.  L.  E.  Bonneville* s 
company. 

1835  -  Osborn  Russell  and  party. 

1841  -  Bidwell  and  Bartleson  and  party. 

-  Thomas  J.  Farnham  and  party. 

-  James  Baker  and  party. 

1842  -  Marcus  A.  Whitman  and  party. 

1843-5  Col.  John  C.  Fremont  and  party,  explorer  and  engineer,  who 
made  a  topographical  survey  of  Utah  and  the  intermountain 
region,  under  Federal  appointment. 

1846  -  The  Lansford  W.  Hastings  company. 

-  The  James  F.  Reed-George  ‘Donner  Company. 

-  Edwin  Bryant  and  party. 

-  James  M.  Hudspeth  and  party. 

1847  -  The  Mormon  Pioneers  under  the  leadership  of  Brigham  Young. 
1861  -  The  Telegraph. 

1869  -  The  Railroad. 
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MONUMENTS  ERECTED  BY  PIONEER  TRAILS  AND  LANDMARKS  ASSOCIATION 


X.  President  George  Albert  Smith  and  grandson  Robert 
Murray  Stewart,  Jr.,  at  Big  Mountain  on  Pioneer 
Trail. 

2.  Monument  at  Church  Buttes,  Wyoming. 

3.  Monument  at  site  of  first  church  and  school  ootslde 
the  Pioneer  fort  in  Salt  Lake  Valley. 

4.  Marker  at  Rock  Creek  Hollow,  Wyoming,  where  j.  G. 
Willie's  handcart  company  sought  refuge  in  1856. 

5.  Monument  at  site  of  Ogden  Canyon  toil  gate. 

6.  Monument  at  Mountain  Dell  station  on  the  Pony 
Express  trail. 


7.  Site  of  Brigham  Young  camp  at  Silver  Lake 
(Brighton),  Utah,  July  24,  1857. 

8.  Honoring  Pioneers  of  Logan. 

9.  Site  of  Jacob  Hamblin’s  fort,  Kanab,  Utah. 

10.  Fort  Henry,  St.  Anthony,  Idaho. 

11.  Escalante  Trail,  Provo,  Utah. 

12.  Battle  Creek,  near  Preston,  Idaho. 

13.  Scene  of  meeting  between  Brigham  Young  and 
Jim  Bridger,  Little  Sandy,  near  Farson,  Wyoming. 

14.  On  Donner  trail  at  State  Fair  Grounds,  Salt  Lake 


15.  President  Grant  speaking  at  Independence  Rock, 
Wyoming.  Pioneer  plaque  at  right. 

16.  Pioneer  Celebration  July  24,  1857,  at  Silver 
Lake  (Brighton),  Utah. 

17.  On  Pioneer  trail  east  of  Fort  Bridger,  Wyoming. 

18.  Pioneer  Social  Hall,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

19.  Eagle  Rock  Crossing  of  Snake  River,  IdMio  Falb, 

20.  On  Donner  trail,  west  of  Grantsville,  Utah. 

21.  Pioneer  Stage  Station,  Layton,  Utah. 

22.  Commemorating  the  founding  of  Utah,  State 
Caoitol,  Salt  Lake  City.  Utah. 
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23.  At  home  of  Joseph  Smith  where  National  Women's 
Relief  Society  was  organized,  Nauvoo,  III. 

24.  Calls  Fort,  North  of  Brigham  City,  Utah. 

25.  At  Fredonia,  Arizona,  pointing  the  way  to  Pipe 
Springs. 

26.  Honoring  Jedediah  Strong  Smith,  City  Hall  Square, 
Ogden,  Utah. 

27.  Commemorating  discovery  of  Great  Salt  Lake  by 
Jim  Bridger,  North  of  Bear  River  City.  Utah. 

28.  Site  of  Pioneer  Iron  Mills,  Cedar  City,  Utah. 


29.  Pipe  Springs,  Arizona. 

30.  Site  of  Indian  Treaty  at  Fish  Lake. 

31.  Honoring  Pioneer  Catholic  Sisters,  Holy  Cross 
Hospital.  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

32.  Old  style  marker  on  Pioneer  trail,  Devils  Gate 
Wyoming. 

33.  Mormon  Wall  at  Fort  Bridger,  Wyoming. 

34.  Site  of  Brigham  City,  Arizona,  near  Winslow. 

35.  Trapper's  Cache,  at  Logan,  Cache  County,  Ut. 

36.  On  Pioneer  and  Pony  Express  trails  at  Henefer,  Ut. 


37.  Martin's  Cove,  Wyoming,  refuge  of  Martin's  Hand¬ 
cart  Company. 

38.  In  Echo  Canyon,  Utah,  on  Pioneer  Trail. 

39.  Fort  Hall,  Idaho. 

40.  Wyoming  trail  marker  on  Pioneer  trail. 

41.  Honoring  Jacob  Hamblin,  Kanab,  Utah. 

42.  Pony  Express  trail  and  site  of  old  Salt  Lake  House, 
Main  Street.  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

43.  Pioneer  Square.  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

44.  Mormon  Pioneer  Ferry,  Casper,  Wyoming. 

^C‘vrfcty  V'"P'*rlivtiv/fr«  J. 
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SONS  OF  THE 


PIONEERS 

Born  with  a  noble  birthright, 

Heirs  to  an  honored  name 

Parents  whose  deeds  are  graven 
Deep  in  the  Halls  of  Fame. 

Soul-stirring  memories  linger 

Down  thru  the  passing  years; 

Memories  that  you  must  cherish, 

Sons  of  the  Pioneers! 

Out  o'er  the  trackless  prairie, 

Fording  the  rivers  wide; 

Caught  in  the  mountain  winter, 

They  froze — they  starved — they  died! 

Sacrifice,  toil  and  hardship, 

Ridicules,  jibes  and  jeers; 

Gather  and  guard  their  records, 

Sons  of  the  Pioneers! 

"Th  is  is  the  place!  said  their  leader. 

Enter  this  valley  broad, 

Here  we  will  build  a  city, 

And  a  temple  unto  our  God." 

Stern  faith  and  rugged  courage, 

Silenced  their  doubts  and  fears, 

See  how  the  desert  blossomed: — 

Sons  of  the  Pioneers! 

Ah!  yours  is  a  sacred  duty, 

Telling  this  story  old, 

Never  too  well  remembered; 

Never  too  often  told. 

Tell  how  they  plowed  and  planted 
Watering  the  furrows  with  tears; 

Sowing  that  we  might  harvest, 

Sons  of  the  Pioneers! 

Pioneer  Days  are  over, 

The  old  West  has  faded  and  gone. 

We  who  now  live  in  these  valleys 

Reap  what  our  fathers  have  sown. 

Their  task  as  Empire  Builders, 

Now  and  in  future  years; 

Yours  be  to  carry  on  nobly, 

Oh  Sons  of  the  Pioneers! 


— Sfao/ecj  A. 
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THE  GENSIS  OF  OUR  PROG3NITORIA1  LINE 


•Which  was  the 

son  of  God"  - 
Luke  -  3:38 
Genealogy  of  the 
Chosen  Line 
My  fathers  to  whom 
promises  were  made: 
Adam,  Seth,  Noah, 
Shem,  Eber,  Abraham, 
Isaac,  Jacob  or 
Israel,  Joseph, 
Ephraim. 


lived 


SETH 

130-1042 

912 

Enos 

235-1140 

905 

Cainan 

325-1235 

910 

Mahalalel 

395-1290 

895 

Jared 

460-1422 

962 

Enoch 

622-1052 

430 

Methuselah 

687-1656 

969 

Lamech 

874-1651 

777 

NOAH 

1056-2006 

950 

"And  he  shall  plant  in  the 
hearts  of  the  children  the 
930  years  promises  made  to  the  fathers, 
and  the  hearts  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  shall  turn  to  their 
fathers;  if  it  were  not  so, 
the  whole  earth  would  be 
utterly  wasted  at  his  com¬ 
ing." 

Malachi  4:6,  as  quoted  by 
the  Angel  Moroni  to  Joseph 
Smith  Sept.  21,  1823. 


I 


SHEM  - 


Japheth  -  1506 
Sons:  Gomer,  Magog, 
Madai,  Javan, 

Tubal,  Meshech, 
Tiras.  From 
these  seven  sons 
of  Japheth  are 
descended  the  Goyim 
or  Gentile  Nations 
i.e.,  non-Israelites 
or  foreigners. 
(Schofield  Bible,  p. 


1548-2158 

"Blessed  be  the  Lord  God 
of  Shem."  (Gen.  9:26.) 
The  special  seed  from 
whom  descended  the 
chosen  race. 


Ham  -  1556 

His  sons:  Canaan,  Cush, 
Mizraim,  Phut.  -  From  Ham 
descended  the  Canaanltes, 
Philistines,  Amorites 
and  Hittites.  (Dark  races.) 


— r - r~  i  i  i  i 

Elam  Asshur  Arphaxad  Lud  Aram  Daughters 
1658-2096 


18) 


Salah  1693-2126 

EBER  1723-2187  (Eber-Coloniser,  The  original 

of  the  name  Hebrew.) 


I 

Peleg 

Reu 

Serug 

Nahor 

Terah 


1757-1996 

1787-2026 

1819-2049 

1849-1997 

1878-2083 


l 

Joktan 

His  sons:  Jerah,  Hadoram,  Uzal 
Diklah,  Obal,  Abimael,  Sheba, 
Ophir,  Havilah,  Jobab. 


Haran  1916-1998 


Nahor  1916-2088  ABRAkiAM  1948-2123 


Lot 


I 


Miicah  Sarah 
md  md 

Nahor  Abraham 


Bethuel 


ISAAC  (by  Sarah) 


Laban  Rebekah  2074-2207 
I  md  Isaac 


i 

Leah 

2163-2214 


Rachel 

2163-2208 


2048-2228 


l 

Esau 


JAC50B 


"The  friend  of  God." 

He  married  Sarah  (his 
Niece)  Bk.Abr.2:2;  Gen. 
20:12;  Gen.  11:29.  He 
was  head  of  the 
Covenant  Race,  Gen. 
17:4-6.  Abraham  paid 
tithes  to  Melchisedek 
Heb.  7:4.  and  received 
the  Holy  Priesthood 
from  him.  D.  A  C. 84:14, 


(see  below) 


2108-2255 

Renamed  Israel.  Isra  meaning 
"ruling".  Prince,  Soldier. 

El  meaning  God.  (Ruling  with  God.) 

Leah- JACOB  RACHEL- JACOB 


Midlan 

(by  Keturah) 


Bilhah- JACOB 


Ishmael 
(by  Hagar) 


Zelpah- JACOB 


Reuben ,  _ 

Simeon,  2199-2309 

Levi,  Judah,  md 

Zabulon,  Isaachar  Asenath 


JOSEPH  Benjamin  Naphtali  Dan 


Gad 


i 

Asher 


Manasseh  2231 


EPHRAIM  2233- 


(The  Priesthood  Birthright  Tribe.)  Israel's 
dying  blessing,  "and  he  set  Ephraim  before 
Manasseh."  Gen.  48:20.  More  than  a  thousand 
’  years  after  the  conferring  of  the  blessing  by 
Jacob,  the  Prophet  Jeremiah  makes  this  record: 
"For  thus  saith  the  Lord...  I  am  a  Father  to 
Israel,  and  Ephraim  is  my  firstborn"  (Jer. 

31:  7,  9.) 

The  Prophet  Joseph  Smith  is  the  seer  men¬ 
tioned  in  II  Nephi  3:4-16  who  was  to  come  out  of  the  loins  of  Joseph  who  was  sold 
into  Egypt;  He  was  given  the  keys  to  gather  all  Israel,  beginning  with  the  Birth¬ 
right  leadership  tribe  of  Ephraim.  (Sec.  110  D.  AC.)  "For  ye  (Latter-day  Saints) 
are  the  children  of  Israel,  and  of  the  seed  of  Abraham."  (D.  A  C.  103:16.)  "Thus 
saith  the  Lord  unto  you  with  whom  the  Priesthood  hath  continued  through  the  lineage 

at  vour  fathers,  ve  are  the  lawful  heirs  according  to  the  flesh  and  have  hid  from 

the  world  with  Christ  in  God.  Therefore  your  life  and  the  Priesthood  hath  remained 
and  must  needs  remain  through  you  and  your  lineage  until  the  restoration  of  all 
things  spoken  by  the  mouths  of  all  the  Holy  prophets  since  the  world  began." 

(Doc.  A  Cov.  86:8-11.) 


209- 


